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Firty years since the cartographers had no 
difficulty in designating the western portion of 
the area of the United States, or that of the more 
northern territory of Mexico. 


the maps they made, in block, and in black letters, 
“The Great American Desert.” Even thirty 
years ago the proportions assigned by this title 


They wrote across were great enough to make those who studied our 
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maps believe that one-fifth, at least, of the United 
States was for any purpose entirely irreclaimable 
and worthless. Upon modern maps, however, the 
title “* American Desert ” is confined to a compar- 
atively small area in Utah, lying west of Salt 
Lake. The story of exploration and pioneering 
which has brought about this change in map- 
making is one that holds within its limits much 
of the romance of the modern world. It would 
fill portly volumes to tell it with due sequence 
and proportion. It is no part of this paper, how- 
ever, to enter into that romance, or present the 
poetry of its struggle with savage nature, ani- 
mated by the aspirations which has made a score 
of commonwealths out of a region given over by 
explorers and scientists to the sage brush, the 
horned toad and rattlesnake, the beaver and 
bear, the buffalo and mountain sheep, and the 
almost as wild—in their estimation, at least— 
whilom hunters and trappers of the region. 

West of the 100th meridian of longitude from 
Greenwich, two-fifths of the United States may 
be found. Of this vast area, over 125,000,000 
acres are estimated to be reclaimable by waters 
that may be obtained or are in sight; of the re- 
mainder, 100,000,000 more are arable in char- 
acter, but it is doubtful if sufficient water can be 
stored or conserved to bring them under the do- 
main of the agriculturist. 
are estimated at 350,000,000 acres, and the forest 
region proper at about 150,000,000 acres more. 
The area of irreclaimable desert is now estimated 
at 75,000,000 acres ; but even this sum is subject 
It is not all without large 
utilitarian aspects. Salt, sulphur, borax and 
other mineral products are already being worked ; 
and it is yet possible that a very considerable 
area, taking the whole into consideration, of these 
alleged deserts may be reclaimed and made fruit- 
ful. The utilitarian aspect does not, however, 
concern meso much in this article. A lifetime 
traveler, a close observer and a constant student, 
Ido not hesitate to say that of similar areas of 
which I have seen or read of, the desert regions 
of Western America are among the most pictur- 
esque in beauty of scenery, even sublimity of as- 
pect; and with all the drawbacks that aridity 
brings in its train, they are also among the most 
delightful in climate. 

The western-bound traveler on the north ob- 
tains his first observation of a genuine desert re- 
gion when entering the ‘‘ Bad Lands” of Nebraska 
or South Dakota. The swift speed of a railroad 
train does not afford the best vantage ground for 
observation ; yet, if our traveler has an artistic 
eye, or any knowledge of geology or climatic influ- 
ences, he will be at once interested in the strange 
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and weird forms of mingled beauty and grotesque- 
ness which erosion by wind and water has 
wrought and produced. The forms and colors 
of the strangely toned tableland are so vivid 
and so different from that of the plains regions 
which the traveler leaves behind him, that a pict- 
ure is fastened on the mind’s eye that is never 
likely to be forgotten. Every mineral dye known 
to the chemist and the laboratory is painted upon 
eroded surface or rock, earth and stratum. The 
wind has wrought weird forms, the sand has 
carved grotesque signs, and ancient waters have 
cut deep and winding channels through the 
length and breadth of this vast tableland, stretch- 
ing out from the foothills of the Rocky Mount- 
ains until in its eastern dip it mingles with the 
great plains. 

Passing westward by the central routes, our 
traveler will not find himself within the limits of 
irreclaimability until the locomotive has crossed 
the plains, risen to the foothills section, and thun- 
der onward to the Valley of Wind River and along 
the Union Pacific, or crossed over the Snowy 
Range by the Rio Grande and Western into the 
cahon region of the Grand and Gunnison Rivers, 
Even then it is doubtful if any of the territory 
passed over can properly be designated as desert. 
Going southward, either by the Atchison and To- 
peka and down the Rio Grande, or across the 
Staked Plains by the Texas Pacific, the traveler 
will see but a very small proportion of the acre- 
age which may probably be termed an irreclaim- 
A railroad is a great convenience, 
but it is not conducive to accuracy of observation 
or thoroughness of exploration. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, we really see more, but know less, of 
our Western region than was usually the case 
before the two great oceans were connected by 
iron bands. 

There was a romance in earlier days that, 
glamourlike, hung over this region. The ex- 
plorations then made were thorough. Explorers 
did not confine themselves so much to stated 
routes or lines of travel. Those who read after 
the travelers of forty years since or less obtained 
more knowledge and absorbed the same more 
thoroughly than appears now to be the case. 
The military and civil explorers of that date had 
something else besides gain in view or scientific 
hobbies to defend. They were opening a conti- 
nent to the uses of man, and so were eager to 
point out all features of advantage, utility or 
beauty. Those who have achieved the same 
name more recently appear to be largely influ- 
enced by a desire to spin, from their own con- 
sciousness, webs of theory to sustain objective 
geological surmises, naturalistic theories, geo- 
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MAP OF THE COLORADO DESERT REGION (UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY). 


graphical inferences or schemes of paleontolog- 
ical nomenclature. I know of nothing more inter- 
esting in the literature of exploration than the 
reports of Lewis and Clarke, Bonneville and 
Gunnison, Fremont, Stevens and Emory; of 
Bergland, Perry, Michler and many others who 
have served under the notable engineer and ge- 
ographer, George M. Wheeler. The expedition 
of Lieutenant Ives was illumined by the scientific 
work of Dr. Newberry. The column marching 
of Kearney, the United States surveys for Pa- 


cific railroad routes, and, later still, the compre- 
hensive geographical surveys and investigations 
of Dr. Hayden, with other large work of the en- 
gineers of the Topographical Corps, have all 
greatly aided a more thorough yet popular 
knowledge of our mountain area, Since then 
Major Powell has gilded the cafion region of 
the Colorado with the glow of his magnificent 
powers of description. Yet the professional ex- 
plorers who have followed his footsteps or have 
been directed by him have devoted themselves 
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mainly to more strictly technical work in geol- 
ogy and mineralogy, botany and natural history, 


Li? or in distinctive topographic statement and work. 
. Perhaps this later labor may be more exact than 

4 3 the earlier reports, but certainly they are not of 

xf as much interest or value to the layman and the 


unlearned, however advantageous to the scien- 
tific reputation of the individual or class. Nor 
does their work give, with all due deference to 
the learning displayed, an er cathedra right to 
settle every unsolved problem that may present 
itself, and that, too, with a wave of the hand 
which has in it something of cosmical assertion. 
Even a United States geologist may not know 
all there is to be known of the vast region under 
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LAKE BONNEVILLE, AND ITS SHORE PHENOMENA, NEAR STOCKTON, UTAH. 


Nebraska and of the Dakotas, until the backbone 
range of the continent is crossed. Something is 
seen from the railroads that looks like a desert 
indeed in the Valley of the Rio Grande. The 
** Journado del Muerto,” or ‘* journey of death ” 
—an area that forms a great mountain bowl or 
basin, bare of surface water, except where the 
Rio Grande fringes the western edge of it—looks 
surely like a veritable desert, unfit for man or 
Yet cattle manage to live ujfon its nu- 
tritious grama grass and sage brush, and there 
are a few ranches where water for use has been 
obtained by dug or bored wells at moderate 
depths. This great area may be reclaimed if 
water can be stored from the river surplus and 
storm floods of the embracing ranges, or are to 
be in part found below the surface from phreatic 
Off the lines of travel in New 


beast. 


or earth’s sources. 
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Mexico, Northwest Arizona and Southeast Colo- 
rado and Utah, there are deserts of salt, alkali 
and sand, of denudation and erosion, wrought in 
all sorts of fantastic shapes, and colored by every 
hue that nature keeps in her huge painting 
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known, are appropriately designated as “ irre- 
claimable.” West and south of Salt Lake is the 
section marked by mapmakers as the ‘‘American ” 
or ** Great Salt Lake ” Desert. It is evidently « 
portion of the area once covered by Lake Bonne- 
ville, but drained during the later segment of the 
era in which it was disappearing. It occupies 
space enough to give the explorer a fair idea of 
what in North America constitutes a desert land. 
There are trails across it, but at present they are 





box—the mineral-veined stratum of mount- 
ain and mesa. The bold topographical re- 
liefs which frame them are due to three 
causes—dislocation by movements of the 
rocks below, denudation by the effect of 
weer, or eruptive displacement as a result 
of volcanic activity. West of the 100th 
meridian the two first-named are 
chiefly found, modified occasionally by the 
third. The valleys of the basin region are 
residual in character ; on the plateau divi- 
sion they are ercded. One is largely caused 
by the passing off of geological waters ; the 
other, by these waters forcing their way 
through vast barriers and 
The Gila Desert, in Southwest Arizona, for 
example, according to Drs. Newberry and 
Blake, was once covered by the waves of an 
The ‘* Lost Mountains ” show 
wave action, while gravel and sand indicate 
subsidence. The Salt Lake basin is covered 
to great depths with detritus, and the pos- 
sible maximum proportions of valley sedi- 
ments are estimated at from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet. 

In Utah and Nevada the American Desert 
has a reasonable chance to display its peculiar 
charms. In Mormonland there are huge 
areas that, so far as the conditions are 
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infrequently traveled. In older days of overland 
travel much more was known of it than is at pres- 
ent the case. Below the Homus Range lies the 
beginning of the Sevier Desert. It is all a part 
of the old lacustrine drainage area. Still further 
south by west is the ‘‘ Escalante ” Basin or des- 
ert. In proportion to total area, Utah and Ne- 
vada have larger desert sections than any other 
of the arid States or Territories. 

This whole section, then, is marked, delimited 
and scored all over by the imperishable records 
of the waves and waters which once washed and 
carved in enduring rock their shore lines, beaches 
and benches, or raised the silted barriers that 
still indicate the ancient inlet and outflow. The 
illustrations made for the United States geological 
reports are fine and accurate, and compel the put- 
ting aside of some rude sketches with which the 
pages of my notebooks are covered. The Bonne- 
ville shore lines, along the base of the Oquirrh 
Mountains, near Stockton, are the finest examples 
of this sort of formation to be found on the con- 
tinent. The picture of the ‘‘ Tabernacle Crater ” 
is an admirable presentation of the combination 
of volcanic action with that of water and desicca- 
tion. A still more remarkable scene is that pre- 
sented at the ‘‘ Head Waters of Paria Creek,” in 
Southern Utah, showing as it does in a vivid de- 
gree the local beginning of the wonderful cafion 
region of the Colorado—a region of erosion and 
desolation unequaled in sublimity on the face of 
the earth. In this connection two more illustra- 
tions are given, one being copied from a plate in 
Geologist Russell’s monograph on ‘* Lake Lahon- 
ton,” and designed to illustrate the enduring ef- 
fect of erosion by water and drift. 

The basalt channel and tableland sections of 
the Snake Valley mark a desert section whose 
irreclaimability is undeniable to irrigation en- 
thusiasts like myself. Yet the great supply of 
life-giving water which pours through that river's 
voleanic channel will doubtless in some way be 
harnessed to the service of future farmer and 
fruit grower ere many years pass by. The Snake 
River Valley, however, desert as it is for a con- 
siderable portion, is to grow in fame as one of the 
centres of marvelous natural beauty and sublime 
scenery. The “ American” and “Shoshone” 
Falls alone make it world-famous, dividing the 
palm as they do with some of the most striking, 
picturesque and powerful cataracts and rapids 
known to the world. But the most noted of all 
our desert regions lie in the Southwest. Arizona 
—an arid zone indeed—has two with which I am in 
many ways quite familiar. Nevada has its Black 
Rock, Ralston, in part at least the Panamint and 
Amargosa, and ‘other smaller basins, with broad 
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stretches also of earth and mineral salts, its 
playas ” or desiccated shallow lagoon beds. These 
are, to those who know not, apparently worthless. 
Southern California boasts of the Death and 
Amargosa Valleys, among its other wonders. Pub- 
lic interest in Death Valley has been keen, but the 
largest degree of attention is turned upon our 
American Sahara, the Colorado Desert. Then, if 
we cross the Colorado plateau directly southward 
by emergence from the basin region, we shall find 
ourselves passing a lava field greater in extent 
than that of the Snake Valley; and continuing 
our journey, we shall come upon a wide and ex- 
tended series of gravelly plains scored all over with 
signs of even recent igneous action. 

The Papagoria is the regional designation of an 
extended series of lava- burned and blackened 
plains in Southwest Arizona, extending from the 
Baboquivera, Tucson and other ranges in the 
vast, to the Sierra de la Gila in the southwest—a 
distance of nearly two hundred miles. It is a 
dreary region scorched by fire, from amid which 
rise a few isolated ranges running generally 
northwest by southeast, and all bearing the evi- 
dence of voleanic origin. The open mouths of 
cones are many. Riding from Yuma to Santa 
Domingo on the border of Sonora and along the 
eastern flank of the Gila Range, the traveler may 
readily see sixty or more of these seismic mouths 
—open jaws that bear evidence of comparatively 
recent activity. Indeed, over the southwest por- 
tion of the Papagoria one can almost see the geo- 
logic forces at work. The making of rock strata 
is going on, even now, at a short distance from 
the shallows that mark the head of the Gulf of 
California. The cacti—hideous hobgoblins that 
they are of the vegetation world—are found in 
abundance. The plumy arrowweed gives some 
relief to the weary eyes. The palo verde, and 
other half-bush, half-tree specimens of arid vege- 
tation, with the pale leaves and gnarled, low- 
spreading branches of the mesquite tree, are also 
occasionally seen over this region—once part of 
an inland sea or lake. Wild, desolate and forbid- 
ding as the Papagoria is, human life still finds a 
fitful existence upon it. The Coccopah Indians 
wander about it, finding sustenance from mes- 
quite and cactus. The hybrid Mexicans of the 
border have for many years contrived to do some 
mining in it. In the eastern section there are 
still found small bodies of Papago Indians. Their 
main body lives around the walls of San Xavier 
del Bac, eighteen miles south of Tucson, The 
Papagoria bands manage to find springs and dig 
shallow wells, thus obtaining water sufficient for 
a scant irrigation and cropmaking. Along the 
southeastern portion there are some mines and 
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ranches, few in number, but enough to show pos- 
sibilities. At one point evidence of a former 
mission and ranch are abundant. In the north- 
east section of this wild tableland — the Papa- 





goria—stands the crumbled walls of the Casa 
Grande. It is all that is left—except a grayish 


debris rolling in slight hillocks over a great space, 
and showing the existence of former dwellings— 
of a once great community. Ihave traced the 
existence of former inhabitation in the crumbled 
gray dust of cajon and adobe walls, for miles 
around the ‘*Great House,” and have followed to 
the Gila River the lines of a large zanja, or irri- 
gating ditch, deep enough in portions to rise 
above horse and rider. 

Leaving the Papagoria and going westward to 
reach the Colorado River at Yuma, when crossing 
the river we find ourselves fronting physical con- 
ditions that forcibly recall those of another conti- 
nent. We might readily imagine ourselves pass- 
ing from Ismailia to Cairo, facing the arid regions 
that frame the Upper Nile, or entering upon the 
Algerian Sahara. But here, at last, we are on 
and in the desert! Look! It is a vast area 
of gray sand, pebbles and bowlders. ‘Taken in its 
entirety and at one comprehensively wide sweep 
of vision, one beholds it framed in great ranges 
of utterly bare, bold and rugged mountains, gra- 
nitic upon the west and eruptive upon the east, 
rising from 4,500 to 6,500 feet above sea level, 
and without verdure of any sort. Even the 
desert vegetation, which has no leaves but a 
pulpy green on its queer branches, is entirely 
missing. As the range frowns down upon the 
weird and desolate plain below, every feature that 
is at all salient enough to stand out from the 
stern surface of the sublime desolation is carven 
by the magical tools of the sandstorm into the 
most grotesque of tortured and twisted shapes— 
forms so queer and distorted as to well befit the 
evil grandeur of the whole landscape. 

The Gulf of California, however, and well 
within a comparatively recent period, had its 
head at the foot of the San Gorgione Pass, and 
covered the comparatively higher portions—such 
as Indio and Palm Valley—of the Colorado Des- 
ert, nearly 200 miles north of its present location. 
The marine mollusks to be found in that section 
are in evidence of this. The wind-worn condi- 
tion of the pebbly surface affords a striking proof 
of the age of the gulf’s subsidence. The beach 
marks, plainly to be traced along the base of the 
Coahuila and San Jacinto Ranges, are certainly as 
strong a proof as the shore lines of the geolog- 
ically evolved lakes of the basin region—Bonne- 
ville and Lahonton. The Colorado River, if it 
ever left its present channel at Callville and 
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flowed westward, ceased its course some distance 
above the head of the Salton Sink, or ‘ Colorado 
Desert.” That strange expanse of arid desolation 
is the dry bed of a dead sea, or gulf head, which 
once formed, with the drainage floods of the Ne- 
vada Basin, a mountain Mediterranean Sea. 

The upper and central sections of the desert 
are desolate and bare almost beyond description. 
The broken and mountainous mesa at the foot of 
the San Jacinto Range is the terror of the miner 
and a dread to the explorer. Sheer and precip- 
itous, the dark granitic mountain side rises for 
over 6,000 feet, making a western wall of about 
seventy miles for the empty sea plain that rolls 
away to the Salton Sink. 

This mountain shore line is as steep as that 
which, sixty miles or so to the westward, makes 
the boundary of the Pacific—an ocean beating 
against a continent, with barely a vestige of beach 
to be seen along the 700 miles of California coast. 
The Wasatch Range in Utah, frowning over the 
surface of Salt Lake, is the only other formation 
on the continent I know of which has in its pre- 
cipitous descent anything like the characteristics 
of the San Jacinto. This sheerness is of impor- 
tance in considering the drainage capacity of the 
basin beneath. On the eastern and upper half of 
the basin are disjointed eruptive ranges that mark 
the termination of the Sierra Nevada, whose 
southern extremity is practically found in the 
bold, brown outlines of the San Bernardino Range, 
The region is rugged and water-worn, wind- 
carved and eroded, bowlder-tossed and desiccated, 
desolate and savage almost beyond conception. 
The view given from Toquich Cafion is a vivid 
illustration of this whole area. The heat is some- 
thing fearful to think of, let alone encounter. 
Yet, if anything is more fearful, the advent of a 
sandstorm is far more to be dreaded. <A govern- 
ment trail, afterward a stage route, and now a 
railroad track, passes over this portion, bearing 
northwest by southeast from San Gorgione Pass 
to the Colorado River at Yuma. Another road, 
more traveled in the older days, and much longer, 
being almost twice the desert distance traversed 
by the Southern Pacific, the broader 
southern portion of this dead gulf bed. It is 
known in frontier history as the Butterfield 
route, and was part of the Southern overland line 
maintained, before the Civil War, from Fort 
Worth, Texas, to San Diego, Cal., at great cost, 
against Comanche and Apache, aridity and des- 
ert—the latter two being oftener more fatal than 
the first pair of delectable savages. 

But a strange fascination, even if one does not 
wish to try it again in any other way than through 
the homeopathic doses administered from a car 
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window, is found in this mighty waste. ‘The heat 
of the atmosphere, which is yet so clear, makes 
every rugged line vibrant in the wondrous haze. 
Every summit and mountain side, every rude and 
eroded foothill, is aquiver in its magical light. 
The white alkaline efflorescence gleams for scores 
of miles in every direction. The sand grains are 
transparent and translucent in the sun’s glow. 
it is a luminous desolation, and all sorts of illu- 
sions appear. Rocks gleam and burn as with the 
multihued flames of a refiner’s furnace. The 
range takes on all the wondrous tones of the 
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noises and the smell of sulphur. These active 
cones occupy a crowded space of about 600 by 
1.500 feet. In the southwest corner is a small 
lake, the waters of which have a temperature of 
100° Fahr., while the alum-tasting water in an- 
other pond to the east has one of 96°. The mud 
thrown up registers as high as 260° Fahr. It is 
of inky blackness as it rises, but soon drying, it 
becomes a dingy gray. To the taste it is very 
pungent. The Indians make use of it in food 
and medicine. There is quite a population of 
this class in the desert. From the Colorado the 





HEAD WATERS OF PARIA CREEK (SOUTHERN UTAB). 
spectroscope. The mirage is the witch of the 
desert. Before the Colorado and Gulf waters 
flowed into the Salton or San Felipe Sink that 
was the one dark, damp reach of dreary gray 
lying in the very heart of the gleaming wilder- 
ness. Now it is of the deepest azure, vying with 
the unclouded sky in its blueness. 

Southward, the desert broadens. Toward the 
west, and as the river bottom on the east is 
reached, there are signs of growth, and a scant 


vegetation is seen, queer and strange enough to 
unused eyes, but to the man of the desert suffi- 
ciently grateful. The railroad track almost hugs 
a group of mud volcanoes, whose small steamy 
columns, five or six feet in height, are thrown 
up continually, accompanied by low rumbling 


Yumas and Chimeheuvis wander over the west- 
ern portion. The Coccopahs and Diegnitos range 
at will in the southern portion. The Coahuilas 
are indigenous to the northeast section, and there 
are two small bodies of Mission Indians located 
on the extreme northern rim. 

Nearing the river bottom by the Southern Pa- 
cific Road, the presence of water near by is plainly 
apparent. The reedy bushes or clumps of arrow- 
weed are more frequent. The pale green of the 
greasewood (palo verde) is observable. Mesquite 
trees, low and broad-spreading, are to be seen. 
Upon looking southwestward, a few black oaks 
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The desert willow, with its 
feathery tremble, vibrates in the heat. The 
stately yucca—*‘ the Lord’s candlestick,” as it 
was fancifully termed by some early Spanish 
traveler or padre—the agave, with the ‘* barrel ” 
cactus and the Spanish bayonet, are not infre- 
quent. <A sickly green sedge or grass begins to 
appear, and as we catch the sound of ‘‘ rushing 
waters ” we see the vivid foliage, tall trunks and 
stalwart branches of the handsome cottonwood— 
the valley tree of the arid region, always accepta- 
ble to traveler or tiller of the soil. Quite to the 
surprise of the traveler who is not a naturalist, 
there may be occasionally seen hovering near the 
infrequent pool the Carolina or turtle dove, coo- 
ing and fluttering as if thoroughly at home in its 
inhospitable surroundings. 

On the east side of the river in Southwest Ari- 
zona, and below Yuma to the head of the Gulf of 
California, the territory is one of strange aspects. 
In the Lower California section of the desert 
basin, in addition to a voleanic region of low 
ranges, principally the Coast and Coccopah 
Mountains, about 1,000 feet above the tableland 
or desert, with their reported geysers, mud 
springs and ink-black fountains, there are abun- 
dant evidences of the combined effect of river 
The immense amount of silt 


may be taken in. 


and gulf overflow. 
annually brought down the Colorado has shoaled 
the head-water region of the gulf, and made it a 


wide range of shallows. The mountains are bald 
and forbidding, without timber, and for some fifty 
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GIANT CACTUS, 


miles at their base, along a bleak region of sand 
and gravel, may be seen cactus and palo verde, 
with an occasional arroyo, or shallow lagoon, 
rapidly drying under the late summer sun into 
a glistening alkali playa. From a distance these 
ranges look rugged in the extreme, although 
here and there, as you watch the play of the sun, 
you see reflected back perpendicular walls of 
smooth white rock. The wonderful clearness 
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of the atmosphere makes all these broken and 
ragged lines shimmer and tremble in the hot haze 
of the noonday, glow with rose flush in the early 
morn, and deepen from sere brown and gray, as 
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the long afternoon shadows descend, into a mar- 
velous purple whose rich tones soften every rude 
outline, and transform every rugged arroyo into 
a darkling translucence of color that transcend 
the richest dyes of Tyre, and far surpasses the 
glimmering soberness of imperial robings. When 
the sunset comes, and the golden glory is made 
majestic by all the changes that radiation can 
produce, to light sawtooth ranges with every color 
that nature knows, all hues appear—rose and 
pink, gold and amber, aquamarine and apple 
bldom ; the flush of the peach with the gray of 
the night; the red of the pomegranate with the 
crimson brown of the fading day; the turquoise 
and the emerald mingle their softness and flame 
with the fire of the ruby ; while above all arches 
the arid azure, uncheckered by cloud, and only 
dimmed by the breath of a mirage breaking into 
sun-gilded towers and spires, tall masts and 
plumed trees. When all this comes—and it comes 
every sunset in the rolling year to the desert 
region of Southern California and Southwest 
Arizona—this locality is simply sublime. 

The Colorado Desert proper embraces a total 
area of about 12,006,000 acres, nearly or quite 
one-half of which lies within the boundaries of 
the United States. The remaining area is in the 
Peninsula of Lower California. These figures in- 
clude the mountain and foothill sections, as well 
as the sink or desert proper. A considerable 
portion of the Mexican section is removed from 
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the desert character by reason of overflow. It is 
of rich alluvium soil, and is covered by grass, sup- 
porting some population, scant though it be. 
The desert sink or basin is peculiar in form. The 
map presented is probably the best extant. It 
was prepared by Colonel William Denton, C. E., 
of San Diego, who is largely interested in the 
region, and has devoted years to its study, and 
was made originally for the use of a special com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. In that 
shape it was designed to show the area of possible 
irrigation within the so-called desert region. The 
great sink easily shows the original character of 
its formation and use. It runs to a point in the 
northwest, where the descent begins at the Pass 
of San Gorgione, which has an elevation of about 
600 feet above sea level. The suggestion that the 
sink or basin itself was at any time the channel of 
the Colorado is disproven by a slight examination 
of the topography thereof. The elevation at 
Callville, or below the Needles, where it is sup- 
posed the Colorado might have been diverted 
from its present channel, is about 4,000 feet. 
There are obstructive ranges of greater height 
between the river and the desert sink. Below 
that point the Colorado follows to the neighbor- 
hood of Ehrenberg, Ariz., a channel, cafion and 
valley mixed, but all the way with near-by mount- 
ain barriers that forbid accepting the hypothesis 
of the river’s having flowed any further west. 
The Monument Range has an elevation of 2,300 
feet, while opposite Ehrenberg the altitude is 934 
feet. To the west and south the Chuchavalle 
Divide attains 2,500 feet. After leaving the Ar- 
izona town the Colorado flows into and through 
the Purple Hills Pass, and pours its great flood, 
gathered by over 800 miles or more of undiverted 
mountain course, through the most marvelous 
region of geological convulsion of which physical 
science now possesses a record, as a turbid, silt- 
bearing, delta-forming stream, for about 125 miles, 
until its waters mingle with those of the Gulf of 
California. 

The Colorado’s vast load of silt is continually 
enormously shoaling the present gulf head. The 
suggestion of delta formation by the river, re- 
cently made by Director John W. Powell, belongs 
only to the area below the Purple Hills and Castle 
Dome; indeed, its operative forces are barely 
visible before the Gila forms a junction with the 
Colorado just above Yuma. Statements have 
recently been made, upon the same authority, 
that the waters of the Colorado are loaded with 
limestone and salt to a degree so great as to 
render it unfit for potable or arable purposes. 
Among several analyses of the same I select the 
following, which were made in connection with a 
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government exploration, because it offers a com- 
parison with the waters of the Nile: 


Constituents. 
Hygrosecic water 
Chemicall, bound water, soluble 
hydrochloloric acid 
Potassa 
Soda, with trace of lithia 
Lime 


Colorado, Nile. 
1.14 


0.103 
0.074 


0.166 
0.022 
eas 1.725 
12.50 vous 
0.69 0.046 
8.804 
8.804 
0.143 
Trace 


Magnesia 

Oxide of iron 
Alumina 
Phosphoric acid 
Sulphuric acid 


2.26 

0.146 
Trace 
Oxide of manganese. 
Insoluble in hydrochloric acid 


Trace 
78.1 


The sink and desert region proj,cr forms, from 
just above Seven Palms to just velow Lake Ma- 
quata in Lower California, an irregular triangle, 
the apex of which is bent over at the northwest, 
and covers an area of about 5,000 square miles. 
The breadth of the old gulf head or shore line is 
not over fifteen or twenty miles at Seven Palms. 
At the San Felipe or Salton Sink (as the first 
United States land surveyors designated the bed 
of the present lake in 1852) the dry sea bed or 
desert is less than thirty miles wide in the centre, 
between the eastern foothills at the base of which 
runs the Southern Pacific Railroad, and the rugged 
formation which lies at the base of the sheer-sided 
San Jacinto, and through which the Rio San 
Felipe has cut its way to bear in part to the sink 
the drainage waters of that great range. The 
western line of the triangle widens toward the 
southwest. The other line goes directly south- 
east to the open river bottom at Yuma. Across 
the southern third, where the delta land begins 
to rise with more or less regularity, the widest 
base line of our drainage basin is found. At 
Indio, to the northwest, the elevation is about 243 
feet above the level of the Salton Sink—that is, 
of its beach lines. The centre of the sink is 331 
feet below sea level. The Salton Railroad Station 
is 263 feet below sea levei; that of Indio is 20 
feet. The culminating depression or central level 
of the old gulf head is about 65 miles in length 
and about 35 in width. It is now about three- 
fifths filled with water. To the south, and espe- 
cially on the west, the desert begins to rise some- 
what rapidly. Yuma is 146 feet above sea level, 
or 146 feet above the centre of Salton Lake. 
Westward are Indian Holes or Wells, a distance 
of 97 miles; the altitude is 244 feet, and the de 
scent therefrom to the sink itself is considerably 
over 585 feet. These figures must be borne in 
mind in order to understand how the dry sink 
has been transformed into a lake averaging 20 
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feet in depth. The desert to the southeast, or 
the river rim, is about 118 feet lower than the 
western rim, or the Indian Wells section. As the 
Colorado flows for 60 miles southward to the gulf, 
it often shifts its coyrse or cuts false channels in 
the quaking sandy delta to the west. 

Sixty miles below Yuma, Hardy’s Colorado is 
found—a deep slough into which the river pours 
its waters every time there is a rise. Below that 
are the Middle and New River streams, channels 
that are fed from the north and not at the heads 
thereof. These channels cut their ways in devi- 
ous shape to the west and thence northward. The 
Indian Holes or Wells are flanked to the west and 
north by what are termed the ‘ Mud Holes,” 
great cracks in the yielding alluvium of from five 
to eight feet in diameter and of great depth, into 
which from the Indian Basin all of the river and 
gulf overflow and areal drainage continually 
pours. The lines of the New and Middle Rivers 
are, even when driest, to be distinguished bv a 
heavy growth of mesquite trees. There are many 
theories afloat of the tracing of old irrigation 
ditches, but I place little credence therein. Wa- 
ter, slightly brackish or alkaline, is obtainable in 
all seasons at a short distance from the surface. 
A vast drainage flood is annually poured into 
this Indian Basin, which easily shallows and re- 
tains the same. Only an occasional showery rain- 
fall on the desert and from thirty to fifty inches 
on the summits of frowning San Jacinto, or as 
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much more upon Chuchavalle and the Coahuila 
Ranges, on the western side of the sink. During 
the earlier months of the year just past the 
most abnormal of rainfalls has fallen. Across, on 
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the western side of the San Jacinto Range, over 
thirty inches were precipitated during one storm 
in less than twenty-four hours. At Yuma as 
much rain fell in a week as usually descends in a 
year. Where does it all go to ? There is no dif- 
ficulty, except from the quicksand choking the 
well casing, in obtaining at from 300 to 700 feet 
a large artesian supply. ‘The Indian Basin has 
an area of about 40 
squares miles. That 
of the Colorado Val- 
ley, tributary to the 
overflow section, is 
about 100 square 
miles. At Yuma the 
river has been 29 to 
33 feet during the 
flood period of the 
past year. At the 
several breaks in the 
sand-silt barriers the 
overflow streams have 
been 12 to 15 feet 
deep and many yards 
wide, carrying thon- 
sands of cubic feet of 
water every second. 
From February to 
July, by at least three 
great stream ways, this 
flood has been pour 
ing into the Big 
Holes. The distance 
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from the Indian Basin 


to the Salton Lake, or 
San Felipe Sink, is 
less than 40 miles. 
More than halfway in 
the rapid descent of 
nearly 500 feet there 
is a sand barrier, half 
a mile wide at its base 
and some 9 to 10 feet 
in height. This has 
been béred through 
and flowed round 
when the Indian Basin 
was no longer able to 
contain the overflow 
from below. And in 
this simple way the 
Salton Lake has been 
formed. 

It can be easily kept 
open. The Colorado’s 
inlets, as well as the 
great volume of its 
annual overflow, can readily be maintained and 
regulated. These great floods are known to have 
recurred at regular intervals ever since the region 
passed into possession of the United States. 
There was one in 1849, again in 1852, °55, 59, 
°62, °64, °67, °74, °81, °88, 790, and again in the 
year past. There probably were other overflows, 
but of the years named the records are before me. 
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The sink bed has several times been covered by 
water, but not to so great an extent as during the 
past year. ‘The Colorado River current moves at 
the rate of 7.12 miles per hour; that of the gulf, 
at 10 miles. The force of these great currents 
when at flood and neap tide must be enormous. 
The region is one of earthquakes. At Yuma they 
expect several shocks every fall. An old Spanish 
voyager (1596) said of the gulf: ‘‘It is not the 
sea that is dangerous, but rather the trembling 
coast.” 

Can these natural conditions be made service- 
able to man? There is no doubt of it. The low- 
est estimate on reclaimability has been 500,000 
acres within our boundary lines. The larger fig- 
ure, that of Colonel Denton, is not less than 
1,797,120 acres. What can the desert produce ? 
Everything of a semi-tropical character, I re- 
ply. In this may be included rice, sugar cane 
(two crops per year, and three years’ use of one 
growth), cotton, hemp, sugar beets, pepper, gin- 
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ger, all the semi-tropical fruits, and many of the: 
most valuable medicinal gums and products of 
Mexico. Fine vegetables and fruits will be special 
The ripening of wine must be among the 
features of this region. Will the permanence of 
this desert lake materially modify or change un- 
favorably the wonderful dryness of sea air which 
is produced for San Diego and the Southern Cal- 
ifornia coast by the arid air rising from the des- 
ert ? [do not believe it will. Why should not 
Congress order a full inquiry and exploration ? 
But the desert will in large degree, and at no dis- 
tant day, partially disappear, and new opportuni- 
ties for man will come. With the prophet Isaiah 
we may exclaim : ‘* The Lord shall comfort all the 
waste places. He will make the desert like the 
garden, and the desert shall rejoice and bloom as 
the rose. For in the wilderness shall water break 
out, and streams in the desert. And the parched 
ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water.” 
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WORKER’S PRAYER. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Ir there be good in that I wrought, 

Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine ; 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought, 

I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


One instant’s toil to Thee denied 
Stands all eternity’s offense ; 
Of that I did with Thee to guide, 
To Thee, through Thee, be excellence, 


Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Bring’st Eden *to the craftsman’s brain, 
Godlike to muse o’er his own trade, 
And manlike stand with God again. 


The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest who has made the fire, 
Thou knowest who has made the clay- 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of Thy Worth, 
It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth. 


Take not that vision from my ken ; 
Oh! whatsoe’er jnay spoil or speed, 

Help me to need no aid from men, 
That I may help such men as need! 
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THe actual Queen of Egypt, the Khedivesse, 
or Vice-reine, as she is called by foreigners, un- 
like most Eastern princesses, was not originally 
aslave, but of royal blood on both sides of the 
house. 

Her father was the son of Abbas Pasha, Vice- 
roy of Egypt, and her mother a daughter of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 
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Unlike most other royal ladies also, she does 
not have to share her husband’s affections with 
the three other wives liberally allowed by the 
Koran to ‘the true believer,” but holds an un- 
divided sway over the heart and home of the Khe- 
dive Tewfik, whose father, Ismail, rejoiced in his 
full allowance of wives, and was patriarchal in 
the number of his children. 
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There is a good story told of Ismail Pasha, 
who on one occasion was attracted by the bearing 
of one of the young boys in the riding school, 
and calling him aside, inquired : ‘* Whose son are 
you 7” 
" The boy replied : “They tell me I am the son 
of His Highness Ismail Pasha.” 

He absolutely did not know by sight all of his 
own offspring. 

Another curious feature of the reign of Ismail 
Pasha was his private or Khediviel pharmacy, as 
it was called. 

On one side of the pharmacy were small letter 
boxes, where the prescriptions were kept; these 
boxes were marked, first, second, third or fourth 
princesses, 

Now all these have disappeared, as Tewfik has 
but the one wife. She is the lady whose likeness 
accompanies this article. The portrait is perfect 
as to the face, but her figure is much stouter than 
the photograph would lead one to imagine. She 
is a true exemplification of the old adage, ‘* Laugh 
and grow fat,” for her face nearly always wears a 
smile, not forced, but natural. ‘She seems the 
personification of good humor, light-hearted gay- 
ety and kindness. 

The Khedivesse was educated in Egypt by for- 

ign governesses, and speaks perfect French. 
English she has only learned within the last few 
years. She does not like speaking it, as she feels 
not thoroughly at home in it, as in French. 

In her childhood she was in the habit of asso- 
eiating with the English consul general’s family, 
whose children were her playmates. As their 
grounds joined, she frequently spent the after- 
noon with them, on the banks of the canal, at 
their house, roaming through those lovely gar- 


e 


dens. 

She then promised to be pretty and very clever, 
and she has quite realized that promise. 

Her hair is of light-brown color, with a reddish 
tinge ; her complexion as white as driven snow, 
with a peach-blossom tinge on her cheeks; her 
eyes brown—eyelashes and eyebrows well marked, 
although she uses none of the appliances of art, 
like most of her countrywomen. 

Her mouth is very small, and looks still smaller 
on account of the roundness of her face, and her 
fat, which grows greater every year. It is no 
wonder that she increases in size, since she rarely 
takes sufficient exercise. Every day, about four 
or five o’clock, she drives out in a close carriage 
for two or three hours, visiting some of her rela- 
tions or friends, or the ladies of other harems. 
She probably eats some sweetmeats, and drinks 
sherbet very sweet with sugar, then returns to 
her palace to sup heartily. The Khedivesse 
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never smokes, as does nearly every other Oriental 
woman I have known. A strict Mohammedan, 
she follows the fasts most rigorously, as does her 
husband, Tewfik. One would imagine they be- 
longed to that sect of Mohammedans who are 
called Wahabees (the Puritans of Islam) by Lord 
Houghton, who thus characterized them in his 
charming poem in ‘ Palm Leaves”: 


‘* We wear the simple woolen woof 
That once Mohammed wore ; 
Nor steal from herbs the drunken dreams 
Which he with wine forswore.” 


Her husband cares as little for tobacco as she 
does. 

At her receptions the slaves hand around cig- 
arettes, as is the custom, but many ladies, out 
of deference to the Khedivesse’s dislike to smok- 
ing, refrain from smoking in her presence. It is 
an immense innovation in Eastern receptions, 
where the chibouque (pipe) hitherto has been 
regarded as an essential part of the entertain- 
ment, and the omission to proffer it 
as a gross incivility. 

The coffee, however, in its beautiful little egg- 
shell fingans, and golden zarfs, or holders, of the 


regarded 


same shape, has not yet been improved away— 
for which let us be duly thankful, since the 
coffee they contain is the genuine Mocha, com- 
pared with which even French 
blacking. 


coffee is as 


In visiting the Khedivesse (unless it is on one 
of her public reception days) it is necessary to 
send a formal request for an audience, on which 
she names the day and the hour. 

The present Queen of Egypt receives in state 
on grand féte days such as Baiiam, at the close 
of the Turkish Lent, or on the anniversary of the 
Khedive’s accession to the throne. 

On these occasions the native princesses and 
wives of high officials are expected to call to pay 
their respects, as well as such foreigners who have 
been already presented to her, or wish to be pre- 
sented. 

She holds her reception in one of the largest 
rooms of the palace ; for the crowd of ladies is 
usually very great, since an omission to call would 
be considered disrespectful. She sits at one end 
of the room, in a large gilt chair, on a slightly 
raised dais. 

At these receptions the Khedivesse is dressed, 
not in the graceful Eastern costume which would 
so well become her, but in one of the finest Pa- 
risian toilets that Worth can furnish her. The 
display of jewels on this dress surpasses anything 
I have ever seen anywhere. She seems almost 


covered with precious stones, and as she is very 














stout there is a good deal of room for the dis- 
play of them. 

I may mention here the fact that before mar- 
riage she was one of the richest princesses of the 
royal family of Egypt, inheriting the great wealth 
of her father and grandfather, who was Viceroy 
before Said Pasha. 

It has been a study to me, as well as an amuse- 
ment, to watch the different visitors as they come 
in to these receptions. Some kiss her hand ; 
some kneel down and kiss the hem of her gar- 
ment, as well as her hand. ‘These last are gen- 
erally natives, although I have seen Europeans 
do so likewise—when they had some favor to ask. 

By a graceful gesture the Khedivesse motions 
those who have knelt before her to rise, at the 
same time giving the usual salutation, as though 
she deprecated their kotowing. Of course, this 
servile worship was in expectation of favors to 
come, for either a husband or some other mem- 
bers of these courtiers’ families. 

These European ladies who thus cringed must 
have been dead to all susceptibility, or they must 
have felt the contemptuous way in which the 
Khedivesse received their advances ; for Eastern 
women are no fools, but see through little in- 
trigues as quickly as their Western sisters. 


It is quite right and proper that the etiquette 


of the court should be observed, but it is not 
necessary for Europeans and Christians to ren- 
der such homage to a Mohammedan princess, 
who is already imbued with a sufficient sense of 
contempt for them and their religion. 

The present royal princesses have mixed more 
with Europeans than their predecessors tid ; and, 
strange to say, the intercourse has not left a 
favorable impression on the Eastern mind. I 
‘an, however, quite understand this, as I have 
heard ladies flatter the princess until J felt 
ashamed of my sex. 

Those, however, who thus lower themselves 
do so under a misapprehension. ‘The Khedivesse 
confines herself strictly to her social and domestic 
duties, as queen and mother, and does not med- 
dle at all in public affairs, or attempt to influence 
her husband in the distribution of patronage. 
She is a most exemplary wife and mother, devoted 
to her husband and children—a good example to 
many of her Western sisters ; and the royal house- 
hold is, therefore, quite an exceptional one in the 
East ; perhaps it would be also in the West. 

The entertainments, such as the introduction 
of dancing and singing girls, which are obligatory 
in most Eastern harems, are almost entirely dis- 
pensed with by the Khedivesse—which seems a 
pity, for the local color is wanting, and it is a bad 
imitation of European style which supplants it. 
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Truth compels me to say I have always found 
these public receptions very wearisome; but 
greatly preferred the private ones, where I was 
quite alone with her, when she chatted as freely 
and as unceremoniously as any other well-bred 
woman would. 

She once told me her fear of horses was so 
great that she was in terror every time she was 
driving out. Althongh naturally a very nervous 
woman, during the dreadful scenes which oc- 
curred in consequence of Arabi’s revolt and the 
English bombardment, she showed great firm- 
ness, refusing to go on board a ship in the harbor, 
and insisting on remaining at her husband’s side, 
in a palace on shore. 

It is believed that she was a great support to 
Tewfik Pasha during that terrible time, cheering 
and sustaining him by her counsel and society. 
It would thus appear that, although she may be 
afraid of horses, she has no fear of men. 

She also possesses another virtue, very rare in 
the East, and that is economy in the management 
of her household. The contrast between this 
economy and the lavish expenditure of Ismail 
Pasha makes it more striking, although some- 
times she pushes it to the other extreme. 

Princely prodigality seems ever more in keep- 
ing with royalty than efforts to keep down ex- 
penditure, in the eyes of visitors to foreign courts, 
especially Eastern ones. 

[remember one instance of this economy, which, 
at the time, I thought misplaced. It was on the 
occasion of a high family festival, to which only 
six European ladies were invited, although the 
spacious apartments of the palace were thronged 
with the wives of high officials and ladies of rank. 
The first thing which struck me on entering was 
the imperfect lighting of the marble stairway up 
which we passed, only a,few lamps, at intervals, 
illuminating the darkness. When we entered 
the large reception room, where sat the Khe- 
divesse, we were given seats near her, and she 
conversed very affably with us in French. 

Cigarettes and coffee were then handed round 
on silver trays ; but, although we remained until 
midnight, viewing the illuminated ships in the 
harbor, and a very fine display of fireworks, no 
other refreshments were offered us. Our unfort- 
unate male escorts were entertained in a similar 
Lenten manner, in tents prepared for their re- 
ception, while awaiting our departure, to accom- 
pany us home. ‘This may seem very unlike the 
supposed splendor of all Eastern entertainments, 
but nevertheless it is a true account of one, in 
which I participated. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that it was very exceptional, and per- 
haps intended to produce an effect on the public 
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mind, in contrast with the reckless prodigality of 
her predecessors. 

As we passed out through one of the spacious 
rooms on the ground floor, a truly comic scene 
of ‘“‘high life below stairs” 
Gracefully reclining on divans were a number 
of the slave girls languidly fanning themselves, 
with some of the younger black guards paying 
them 


greeted our eyes. 


assiduous court. They certainly seemed 
to be amusing themselves much more than we 
had done above stairs. 

Of course the Khedivesse takes no part in the 
public or private entertainments given by the 
Khedive to foreign princes or to the foreign col- 
ony in Egypt, which 
are close imitations 
of the French 
Hotel de Ville balls 
and royal dinners ; 
neither any 
Egyptian lady of 
Moslem faith ap- 
pear at any of these. 
The ‘* march of pro- 
gress” has not yet 
been able to bridge 
the chasm which 
divides Eastern and 
Western manners 
and customs. Some- 
indeed, the 
Khedivesse and 
some of her partic- 
ular friends, invited 
for the purpose, as- 
semble in an upper 
room of the harem 
overlooking the 
scene of festivities, 
and peep furtively ' 
down, through a EMINEH-HAMEN, 
lattice inserted into 
the wall, upon the gay and glittering pageant, 


does: 


times, 


WIFE 


where unveiled women are dancing openly with 
men—a spectacle which they view with con- 
temptuous curiosity. 

As long as this rigid separation of the sexes in 
public continues to be strictly enforced, in a coun- 
try which professes to be adopting civilization, 
and which really is greatly in advance of all other 
Eastern communities, we must own our failure in 
civilizing that people—whose customs and lives 
are still modeled on those of their Savage ances- 
tors. 

Tewfik himself, who professes to be zealous for 
the extirpation of slavery, dare not propose the 
emancipation of woman in his dominions, even 
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in the person of his wife and queen! Like the 
humblest of her Eastern sisters, the Khedivesse 
But she 
would disdain our sympathy, for she pities the 
Western woman for the little care her husband 
takes in watching and guarding her—which she 
interprets into indifference. As before remarked, 
Eastern conformity to Western usages is only sur- 
face deep, and does not enter into the lives or 
thoughts of the people. 


is only a prison bird in a gilded cage. 


Although within the harem a few women may 
adopt the European dress, they dare not go out 
in public wearing it, but must put on the feridjee 
(or all-covering silk cloak) and the yashmak (or 
white muslin veil 
entirely concealing 
the face of the 
wearer), 

When the 
divesse drives 
she is always thus 
attired, her carriage 
usually a French 
with the 
royal arms, and a 
European coach- 
man wearing top- 
straight-col- 
lared coat, and the 
inevitable red Turk- 
ish fez cap on his 


Khe- 
out 


coupé, 


bo« ts, 


head. 
Mounted guards 
and black eunuchs 


escort the carriage, 
which is preceded 
by two running 
wearing 
white, baggy 
breeches to the 
knee, with crimson 
silk sash, and jacket 
with loose hanging sleeves, richly embroidered in 
gold, , 

To show the domestic feeling of this royal 
household, it is only necessary to state that when 
he Khedive is compelled by his public duties to 
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be absent all day from the palace in which the 
Khedivesse has her harem he keeps up a con- 
stant conversation with her through the tele- 
phone, which he has caused to be constructed 
between his different palaces, miles apart—some- 
times to the great disgust of his native ministers, 
who are waiting for the transaction of business. 
And with this illustration of conjugal felicity in 
an unexpected quarter, I shall close this record 
of a model Eastern queen, 
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N the lower part of Varick 
Street stands an old 
house which is in the 
last stages of shabby 
gentility, and to which I 
make a pilgrimage every 
year. I would doff my 
hat to it in passing, if | 
dared to take the liberty 
in such a neighborhood. There is nothing at- 
tractive about it, and people stare at me as I pause 
in my walk and look up at the unwashed windows. 
To their eyes the house is a dilapidated and dirty 
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teaement which has seen better days, but deserves 
no sympathy on that account. ‘To me it is red- 
olent with the sweetness of a vanished youth. I 
recall the bright, red face with which it shone 
upon the street fifty years ago, and the air of 
solid comfort which enshrined it. Then St. 
John’s Park, which filled the double block in 
front, was beautiful with catalpa trees, cotton- 
woods, horse-chestnuts and the silver birch, and 
its green acres were beset with paths of shining 
gravel, that wandered between beds of tiger 
lilies, bluebells and marigolds, and around clus- 
ters of lilacs and the rose of Sharon. The park 
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has been blotted out by a hideous depot for 
freight, and but for old St. John’s Church, whose 
shadow still falls across the home of my boyhood, 
I would think there was some mistake in the 
names of the streets. Yet there can be no error 
here. As if I did not know every square inch of 
the stoop, which I would have to mount slowly 
now, but up and down whose brownstone steps 
my small feet had once danced merrily! There 
is the iron railing, with its bent and rusted orna- 
ments ; the arched doorway, with its curious side 
lights ; the supporting pillars, with their quaint 
carvings ; and there, in a hidden corner, is the 
opening through which the carrier dropped the 
Courier and Enquirer every morning. I turn to 
the sidewalk to if the sycamore in whose 
branches the oriole hung his nest every year, and 
fluttered the black-and-orange banner of his plu- 
mage, is yet standing; but it has gone. Then 
I remember that I alone am left of all the folk 
who daily crossed the threshold half a century 


ago. 


see 


There are half-clad children hanging about 
the doorway, and squalid women go in and out. 
But I have ceased to take note of them, and once 
more the faces that I knew and loved are at the 
window. Out from the land of shadows they 


come back to smile at me. My grandmother, 
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with kindly face crowned by the snows of seventy 
winters ; my little sisters, quaint in long braids, 
broad pantalets, and slippers that were ticd 
with black ribbon across the ankle; the house 
servants, with white souls under a black skin, 
and white teeth to match; even the great gray 
vat, whom I perpetually mystified with alternate 
petting and teasing—all are there. Yet even as 
I smile back to them they are gone, and I know 
that if I look again I shall see only the dirty 
panes of glass which mercifully hide the interior 
of rooms once stately in their furnishings, but 
now pinched by poverty. It would have broken 
my grandmother’s heart to have seen the decay 
of her home. Happily it does not worry her in 
the land to which my little sisters have accom- 
panied her. Ihave always thought that the dear 
old lady would be unhappy in a mansion whose 
doors were not of solid mahogany and where a cat 
of aristocratic lineage was not admitted, to say 
nothing of the misery of being deprived of her 
knitting. But I take comfort in recalling a re- 
mark she made one evening while we two sat to- 
gether in the firelight—so many years apart by 
age, so close together in our love for each other— 
and speculated as to the chance of her cat, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, reaching heaven: ‘I don’t be- 


lieve we can be taught new tricks there; and 
you'll find your same 
old grandmother at 
the window, Felix. 
As for the rest, it 
doesn’t signify.” 


Brought up with 
this reverence for 
things that are old, it 
has grieved me to see 
the historic homes of 
New York disappear- 
ing, one by one, be- 
fore the iconoclast 
who is spoken of im- 
personally as the 
March of Improve- 
ment. It was bad 





enough to see the ax 
laid at the root of 
clusters of forest trees 
and the plow speeding 
through the mold of 
dainty gardens, but 
when the unsympa- 
thetic workmen began 
to pull down the old 
house that was alike 


THE APTHORPE HOUSE, NINETY-FIRST 


STREET AND NINTH AVENUE. 
(RECRKNTLY DEMOLISHED. ) 


rich in wainscoting 
and in tradition, it 


















seemed as if I was witnessing the execution of 
© friend. Such a fate is inevitable, perhaps, 
and the young flat house pays good rentals, 
but a memory has disappeared. The old Ap- 
thorpe house has recently been razed to the 
ground, and the summer residence of Alexander 
Hamilton, the Grange, has been moved from the 
commanding site on which he placed it, at One 
Hundred and Forty-sixth Street and Tenth Ave- 
nue, midway between the Hudson and the Har- 
lem Rivers, and has been transformed into a tem- 
porary chapel for St. Luke’s congregation. The 
thirteen trees which the great statesman planted 
with his own hands as representative of the thir- 
teen States which he, more than any man of his 
day, had welded into an indissoluble union, still 
huddle together inside their shabby picket fence, 
but they look ashamed of their nakedness, now 
that the landscape has gone. ‘‘ A garden,” wrote 
I[amilton, ‘‘is a very usual refuge for a disap- 
pointed politician ;” and he amused himself ninety 
years ago in planting flowers and setting out 
shrabs around the spacious and elegant mansion, 
whose stout oak timbers had been a present from 
his wife’s father, General Schuyler. It has al- 
ways seemed a reproach to the wealthy men of 
the metropolis that none of them has reached out 
a hand to save to future generations the home 
reared by the father of American finance, and the 
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VAN CORTLANDT MANOR HOUSE. 


trees his hands had planted. It is too late now 
to save anything but the trees, and they may soon 
be gone. 

The Apthorpe house, which stood until very 
lately between Ninetieth and Ninety-first Streets, 
a little distance back of Ninth Avenue, and sur- 
rounded by stately trees, which for some time 
previous had shaded the carousals of a beer gar- 
den, was a fine specimen of an English country 
house of the eighteenth century. It was built by 
Charles Ward Apthorpe in 1767, an ardent loyal- 
ist, who was a member of Governor Tryon’s Coun- 
cil. The oak wainscoting and oaken ceiling of 
the dining room were imported from England, 
and if they could have told the secrets of the 
famous men who dined there, and of the belles 
in powder and patches and furbelows to whom 
they uttered their compliments, the volume would 
be the most interesting ever issued in this city. 
General Sir Wm. Howe and his staff occupied the 
house as headquarters during the battle of Har- 
lem Plains, and the redcoats were always sure of 
a welcome at Apthorpe’s, or in the elegant man- 
sion of Oliver De Lancey, not far distant, whose 
designation ‘* Bloomingdale ” gave the name aft- 
erward to the entire surrounding section of the 
Island of Manhattan. 

While General Howe was issuing his orders from 
the Apthorpe mansion General Washington was 
directing the movements of the American forces 
from the house of Colonel Roger Morris, where 
he was quartered. ‘This house was still standing 
a year or two since, and though built in 1763. 
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OLD ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, LOWER VARICK STREET. 


appeared, when demolished, to be in as 
good condition as when erected. It 
should have been able to hold its own 
for another century. It remained to 
the last unchanged from the air of 
stately pride and promise of luxury 
within that it held when Roger Morris 
brought home his bride, the beau- 
tiful Mary Philipse, whom the awkward Virginia 
colonel, George Washington, had wooed in vain 
when on a visit to New York, in 1756. Time 
brings its revenge to those who wait. When Gen- 
eral Washington stood on the galleried roof of the 
Morris house, on a September day in 1776, and 
watched the British regulars flee in disorder over 
I[arlem Plains at the impetuous onset of the Vir- 
ginia and Connecticut militia, he must have had 
a grim sense of satisfaction in recalling the past 
and remembering that the successful lover was a 
fugitive. The house occupies a commanding po- 
sition on the high ground at One Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth Street, just below High Bridge, and 
by its situation, no less than the romance con- 
nected with it, has always been a landmark in 
upper New York. Apart from the story of the 
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beautiful girl so ardently wooed by two soldiers, 
who had been comrades at Braddock’s defeat, 
and the estates of one of whom were confiscated 
by Congress after the war, it has a weird notoriety 
in connection with the loves of Mme. Jumel and 
Aaron Burr. Whether the sharp French advent- 
uress, Who died here in 1865, was really the widow 
of the man who had been Vice President of the 
United States, is still a disputed point, but that 
he wooed her ardently in this stately house of 
hers is certain. The estate that went with the 
house has been cut up and sold to speculators, 
but the view from the gallery roof is still one of 
the finest on the island, commanding on one side 
the Harlem in its entire length, with Flushing 
Bay and East River out to the Sound, and on the 
other the Spuyten Duyvel, the Hudson and its 
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purple Palisades, the green woods that crown 

Fordham Heights and the rolling lands beyond. 
There are two houses that stand close to the 

Hudson, and within the old city limits, which 





GRACIE’S POINT, EAST RIVER. 


can justly claim to be called historic. One of 
these still keeps something of its rural surround- 
ings, though factories and tenements abound in 
its vicinity, and the noise of a great city’s life of 
labor penetrates its quiet. This is the Stryker 
homestead, situated on the sloping bank of the 
Hudson, between Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth 
Streets, and defying the intervening thoroughfare 
to pass through its lawn and ancient fish ponds 
and garden, and hurl down its elms and willows. 
The hewn stone walls of the house were put up 
by John Hopper, an ancestor of the present 
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owner, in 1751. They are three feet thick, eov- 
ered with clapboards, and strong as when first 
laid. Plain but substantial in its architecture, 
the drawing room and dining room are spacious, 
and it has the special beauty of colonial houses— 
deep embrasured windows, where old-time lovers 
hid themselves from prying eyes and talked over 
dreams of happiness. 

Seen from the river, the house is so embowered 
with trees that it has a look of coziness which can 
be appreciated, but not described. In my early 
boyhood, when General Garrett HI. Stryker, a 


THE GRACIE MANSION. 
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veteran of 1812, was the dispenser of its entertain- 
ment, the old house was a centre of hospitality for 
the leading men of the country. Clay, Webster, 
(ieneral Scott, and a host of lesser lights who 
now seem to have been giants in intellect, were 
frequent visitors and guests. 

The other house is well known to all frequent- 
ers of Riverside Park, within whose boundaries it 
stands. It is now a public restaurant, but it was 
built by Lord Courtenay, who afterward became 
the Earl of Devon, shortly after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, and was occupied by him as 
a residence for a number of years. Furnished 
right royally, and filled with works of art, it made 
a home that many might envy; but New York 
could never understand why the heir to a ducal 
coronet should exile himself among the forests of 
Manhattan. One pathetic relic of Lord Courte- 
nay’s stay here yet remains—a child’s grave, sur- 
mounted by a monumental urn, situated at the 
edge of a bluff overlooking the Hudson. It marks 
the resting place of a child who, with its parents, 
was a visitor of the self-expatriated peer. No pen 
has ever penetrated the mystery that surrounded 
host and guests, and it has ceased to provoke in- 
quiry during the three-quarters of a century in 


which the earl’s country seat has been put to use 
as a tavern. 

North of Spuyten Duyvel Creek, in the section 
of the city familiarly known as the annexed dis- 


trict, stands the Van Cortlandt manor house, 
erected in 1748, and bearing the date of its birth 
carved on its front wall. Built by Frederic Van 
Cortlandt, it has been inhabited by his descend- 
ants ever since, and is the oldest private residence 
in the city, if not the oldest structure. Only the 
old homestead of Etienne De Lancey, at Broad 
and Pearl Streets, better known as Sam Fraunce’s 
tavern to the fathers and sons of the Revolution, 
can put in a claim to priority of age. THe Van 
Cortlandt house is the finest specimen of colonial 
architecture in the city, and the only one that 
shows distinctly the fashions of its day. Its walls 
are red sandstone, from the Hudson River quar- 
ries, trimmed with granite, and above each win- 
dow a frowning face, carved from the stone, has 
kept silent and severe watch over the changes of 
a century and a half. The interior has an old- 
time appearance, and its old-fashioned furniture 
carries the visitor back to the days when Hessian 
officers made themselves at home in the house of 
its patriot owner, and tore up the low seats in 
the embrasured windows during their search for 
important documents which he had concealed in 
the family vault on a hill that overlooked his home. 
{t is pleasanter to think of that July day in 1781 
when five thousand American and French troops 
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—the latter in their white broadcloth uniforms, 
trimmed with green—paraded with flashing arms 
and flying colors on the heights north of Har- 
lem River, and terrorized the British outposts 
and the loyalist inhabitants of the city, and when, 
satisfied with the success of this feint, Washing- 
ton and Rochambeau dined at the Van Cortlandt 
mansion and received enthusiastic welcome. Two 
years later came the eventful night of November 
24th, 1783, when Washington slept at the manor 
house, and in the morning left its hospitable roof 
to make his triumphant entry into the city that 
was to look for the last time in its history on the 
back of a foreign foe. The Van Cortlandt home- 
stead and estate have passed into the possession 
of the city, and it is altogether likely that the 
house will be preserved as a memorial of colonial 
days and a link to unite the material present with 
the patriotic past. 

On the East River side of the annexed district 
are several fine specimens of colonial architecture, 
but this portion of the city is so rapidly filling up 
with a population which has no sympathy with 
American antiquity that they are crowded into 
obscure corners, and will not long be allowed to 
remain. The most famous of the old-time resi- 
dences there is the house which was built in the 
year 1800 by Gouverneur Morris, the patriot and 
friend of Washington. Planned after the design 
of a French chiteau, with tower, sloping roof 
and ample porches, it was for more than sixty 
years a conspicuous feature in the landscape of 
the East River at its junction with the Harlem. 
sut the iron horse has stamped out its smooth 
lawns, and the walls of rising factories have made 
havoc of its elms and hidden away the surviving 
beauties of this fine old mansion. The sentence 
of its destruction has gone forth, and antiquari- 
ans will soon look in vain for the roof that cov- 
ered the only man who slapped Washington fa- 
miliarly on the shoulder and called him ‘‘ George.” 

One of the most picturesque spots on the Island 
of Manhattan is the old Watts mansion, situated 
at about One Hundred and Forty-first Street and 
midway between Sixth and Seventh Avenues. 
For half a dozen blocks the streets have not been 
cut through, and this remainder of the original 
estate is a farm of substantial size still, and fur- 
nished with all rural accessories. The great 
square house, with its row of columns in front 
and surmounted by an observatory, demonstrates 
its antiquity by its architecture. To this spot 
the Watts family, whose ancestors came to New 
York nearly two hundred years ago, transferred 
their country seat from the foot of East Twenty- 
third Street, in the hope that they might remain 
undisturbed for two centuries to come. But al- 
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ready the authorities are eager to lay out streets 
through the green meadows, and to level the 
groups of oak trees and cottonwoods which have 
alone survived the universal sweep of the wood- 
man’s ax in that region. I take off my hat to 
the old house as I pass, as a mark of respect to 
its stately mien and stalwart age, and in recogni- 
tion of its coming doom. 

The early years of the present century witnessed 
the building of a cluster of beautiful homes on 
the shores of the upper East River and Hell Gate. 
Conspicuous among these were the country seats 
of Archibald Gracie, John Jacob Astor, Nathan- 
iel Prime and William Rhinelander. Of these, 
only two remain. The pretty Italian villa built 
by Astor on the south side of Eighty-eighth 
Street, between Avenues A and B, to which Wash- 
ington Irving delighted to resort, and where he 
wrote his ‘‘ Astoria,” has long since been ley- 
eled to the ground. The Rhinelander farmhouse, 
which was situated to the north of Ninety-first 
Street, has also disappeared. But the handsom- 
est and largest of the four noted structures, the 
house which the famous shipping merchant 
Archibald Gracie built, in the closing years of 
the last century, on the point at which the East 
River merges into Hell Gate, is still standing. 
The locality was known as Hoorn’s Hook in the 
days of the Dutch settlers, and on the lawn in 
front of the house has stood for two hundred 
years a gigantic cottonwood nearly twenty feet 
in girth, which has always been a landmark to 
the navigators of those waters. 

The proposed extension of the East River Park 
will include the Gracie house and the grounds 
which surround it. The Park Commissioners will 
then decide the fate of the handsome old build- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that it will be spared 
for many a year to come. Of Archibald Gracie, 
Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury under 
John Adams, wrote: ‘‘ He was one of the excel- 
lent of the earth.” Josiah Quincy, who was en- 
tertained at his country place in 1802, when on 
his way to Washington, was carried away by the 
charms of the place, and spoke of it in one of his 
letters as follows: ‘‘It is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. The mansion is elegant, and the grounds 
laid out with taste, in gardens. A deep, broad, 
rapid stream glances with an arrowy swiftness by 
the shore, hurrying along every species of vessel 
which the extensive country affords. The water, 
broken by the rocks which lie in the midst of the 
current into turbulent waves, dashing, foaming 
and spending their force upon the rocks, and the 
various courses every vessel has to shape in order 
to escape from the dangers of the famous pass, 
present a constant change in the enchanting 


scene. The shores of Long Island, full of culti- 
vated prospects and interspersed with elegant 
country seats, bound the distant view.” Much 
of this description applies with equal force to 
Gracie’s Point (the modern name for Hoorn’s 
Ilook) to-day ; and seen from the river, the man- 
sion, with its clustering trees and lovely lawn, is 
one of the most beautiful places on the island, 
and in some respects is peerless. 

Time makes rapid and wonderful changes in the 
historic haunts and homes of New York. Hid- 
den behind a row of tall brick buildings, and 
standing on an elevated knoll, with its front at 
an angle of forty-five degrees to the street, is the 
quaint old country homestead of Nathaniel Prime, 
the banker. It is but a story and a half in height, 
is full of odd nooks, queer windows and little 
porches, but it must have been wonderfully cozy 
in its day, when it was overhung with trees, and 
its front windows, that faced Hell Gate Bay and 
the islands in the East River beyond Hell Gate, 
must have had a superb view spread before them. 
The building is nowa part of St. Joseph’s Or- 
phan Asylum, at Eighty-ninth Street and Avenue 
A, and any day one can see a throng of merry 
little lads swarming out upon the greensward 
where the fairest maidens and gayest cayaliers 
of the city were once wont to wander. The 
house dates back to colonial times, and I do not 
know who built it; but when the present century 
was still very young the great banker Nathaniel 
Prime, who was counted the third richest man 
in the infant metropolis, here found rest and 
recreation, and made the hundred and thirty acres 
he had purchased a bit of an earthly paradise. 

Later, the house passed into the possession of 
Richard M. Blatchford. Under date of October 
9th, 1844, I find in the ‘‘ Diary of Philip Hone ” 
an entertaining reference to the mansion, its own- 
ers and guests. Mr. Hone writes: ‘ I went yes- 
terday to dine at Mr. Blatchford’s, at Hell Gate. 
The party consisted of old Mr. J. J. Astor and 
his train bearer and prime minister, Mr, Cogges- 
well; Mr. Jandon, Ole Bull, the celebrated Nor- 
wegian violinist (we used to call it fiddler), and 
myself. In the evening the party was increased 
by the addition of Mr. Webster, his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Page, and Mr. and Mrs. Curtis. Ole 
Bull had his two violins, and astonished and 
pleased us by his wonderful performance. When 
I arose this morning I contemplated the enchant- 
ing scene : the clumps of fine old trees, clothed 
in the gorgeous foliage of autumn ; the lawn, still 
bright and green ; the rapid waters of Hell Gate, 
covered with sailing vessels and steamboats—all 
combined to present a picture of consummate 
beauty. In this place, so rich in the beauties of 
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art and nature, in the enjoyment of pecuniary 
independence, and happy in his family relations, 
did the former proprietor (Mr. Prime) commit 
suicide. Mr. Astor, one of our dinner compan- 
ions yesterday, presented a painful example of 
the insufficiency of wealth to prolong the life of 
man. This old gentleman, with his fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars, would give it all to have my 





THE STRYKER HOMESTEAD, ON THE HUDSON. 


strength and pbysical ability. He 
would pay all my debts if I could in- 
sure him one year of my health and 
strength.” Old Nathaniel Prime seem- 
ed to be the last man in New York 
who would be likely to take his own 
life. He had retired from business 
with vast wealth, his sons and daugh- 
ters were well married, and the future 
held out the promise of ease and enjoyment. 
But the strange fancy seized him that his riches 
would take wings and that he would die in an 
almshouse. So the poor rich man cut his throat 
in the old house by the river in which no doubt 
many an orphan boy counts in advance the wealth 
which he means to acquire, and dreams that it 
will bring him all of happiness that the world 
has to give. 





HOMES IN NEW YORK. 

This article would not be complete without a 
reference to the city house of the De Lanceys, at 
Broad and Pearl Streets, which was occupied as 
a tavern by Sam Fraunce—or ‘ Black Sam,” as 
his customers called him because of his complex- 
ion—long before the Revolution broke out. This 


building received through its roof the first fire of 
British guns—a cannon ball from the ship Asia, 





1775. Fires and alterations made by specula- 
tive owners have changed the external appearance 
of the old house so that its builders would scarcely 
recognize it, but its memory is venerated and 
held dear because it was the place at which oc- 
curred that most pathetic scene of all at the close 
of the war—the tearful farewell of Washington 
to the officers of his army. 

The old sugarhouse, to-day standing 
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and William Streets, also ; se SARTRE AT LTT EE TTY 
deserves mention. It was 
erected in 1769 by Henry 
Cuyler for his heir, Bar- 
ent Rynders Cuyler, 
whose initials, with the 
date, are still plainly visi- 
ble in the brickwork of 
one of the peaks. In this 
structure, whose ceilings 
are low and its windows 
few and small, hundreds 
of captured American 
prisoners were confined 
during the Revolution, 
and in the hot days of 
summer every window 
space was filled with the 
white, wan faces of men 
who were stifling and 
starving to death. The 
building then belonged 
to the Rhinelanders, who 
were devoted adherents 
of King George, and it is 
said by one of the his- 
torians of the period that 
the elder Rhinelander 
would stand on the side- 
walk and shake his cane 
at the prisoners, exprecs- fa oN 
ing at the same time a se 
wish that ‘‘all the d—d 











THE OLD SUGARHOUSE, ROSE AND WILLIAM STREETS. 







. rebels were dead.” In appearance the old sugar- 
vy house is on its last legs, and liable at any time 
UN to suffer an entire collapse. It would be useless 
to attempt to preserve it as 
a@ monument, and there is 
little in its history to make 
such a course desirable. 
There are two buildings in 
the older section of New York 
whose age and record strongly 
suggest that they shall be 
treated as monuments of the 
glorious struggle for inde- 
pendence and as witnesses to 
the esteem in which the 
American public holds those 
who deserve well of the re- 
public. These are St. Paul’s 
Church, at Broadway and 
Vesey Street, and the old 
Provost Prison of the Revolu- 


tion, which is now the Hall 
PRESENT APPEARANCE OF FRAUNOE’S TAVERN, BROAD AND PEARL STREETS. of Records, in City Hall 
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Park. They have been neighbors now for a 
hundred and twenty-five years, and the scenes 
they have witnessed are the most stirring in 
the story of the nation. They saw the Stamp 
Act rioting in the Fields, now the Park. They 
saw Washington welcomed to the city by a mag- 
nificent cavaleade when he came here in June, 
1775, a stately, courtly commander in chief in his 
uniform of blue, with purple sash and long plume ; 
and they beheld him a year later when, with kin- 
dling eye, he sat on horseback and listened to the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence to 
the troops assembled in the Fields. Then came 
the sorrows of the British occupation, the great 
fire, the sufferings of the patriots, the presence of 
an armed foe for seven long years, and at last the 
incoming of the victorious troops of Washington. 
A few years later, and President Washington 
knelt at the altar of St. Paul’s on the day of his 
inauguration, and there besought strength for the 
great task that had fallen to his hands. It would 
take a volume to detail the panorama of events 
that has filed before these remarkable structures, 
znd most powerfully do they plead that both shall 
be preserved and publicly identified with the city’s 
story. 

The ‘New Jail,” whose walls now form the 
main part of the Hall of Records, originally a 
stone building three stories in height, was by Sir 
William Howe made the Provost Prison, in which 
American officers and the most eminent ‘* Whigs ” 
who fell into his hands were confined. These 
unfortunates, many of whom were gentlemen of 
fortune and culture, were systematically starved 
and abused by the infamous Captain Cunning- 
ham, the jailer. One large room on the second 
floor was devoted to officers and civilians of high 
rank, and was called in derision Congress Hall. 
Among its occupants were General Ethan Allen, 
John Fell, a New Jersey Member of Céngress, 
and a large number of field and _ staff officers 
captured at the battle of Long Island and the 
surrender of Fort Washington. Not a few of the 
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unfortunates were taken out and hanged in the 
darkness of night without trial or known cause 
for the foul murder, and a convenient gallows 
stood on the brow of a hill on the line of Cham- 
bers Street near the site of Burton’s old theatre, 
during the whole time of the occupation of the 
city by the British. 

A building thus baptized by the tears and blood 
of patriots should be consecrated to something 
higher than a mere city office. Philadelphia has 
her Independence Hall and Boston her Faneuil 
ITall, but New York has no historic building to 
point out to her children as a fountain of patri- 
otic pride. The old Provost Prison is the only 
structure now available for the purpose, and it 
should be restored and made a museum of war 
trophies, historical records and civic memorials. 
Simultaneously, old St. Paul’s might be made a 
Westminster Abbey in miniature, and its walls 
hung with memorial tablets that shall remind 
coming generations what they owe to the great 
and good men who founded the republic or were 
benefactors of their race. Already a suggestion 
to this effect has been made by the clergyman in 
charge, and no one can doubt that Trinity Parish 
would welcome any such patriotic movement, and 
gladly assist in making it a success. 

There is danger that the New York of to-day 
will forget the New York of the past. Old land- 
marks are being rapidly swept out of existence ; 
new monuments to poets, heroes and musicians 
of other lands are taking their place. If we had 
our ** Congress Hall” in the City Hall Park, with 
its patriotic memorials, and our Westminster Ab- 
bey in old St. Paul’s, something would be done 
toward stemming the tide of forgetfulness. Sweet 
to a man is the remembrance of his golden youth, 
and invaluable to any people are the memorials 
which can arouse their patriotic pride. Happy 
the nation, as well as the individual, that can 
from the heart echo the prayer of the man whom 
the genius of Dickens created, ‘‘ Lord, keep my 
memory green !” 
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By JANET Ross. 


LORENZO Da PONTE was born at Ceneda in 
1749, and has left voluminous Memoirs (printed 
in New York in 1830), garrulous and egotistical, 
but amusing enough. His only claim to fame, 
and that but a poor one, is having written the 
words for Mozart’s immortal ‘‘ Figaro” and ‘‘ Don 
(riovanni.” 


Driven from his father’s house by a young step- 
mother, Da Ponte entered the seminary, where 
his intelligence, poetic talents and personal ap- 
pearance attracted the notice of the archbishon, 


who wished him to become a priest. At twenty- 
two he was already Professor of Rhetoric and Lit- 
erature, and in great request for composing Latin 
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LORD COURTENAY’S HOUSE (CLERMONT), RIVERSIDE PARK, 
AND THE GRAVE OF 8ST. CLAIR POLLOCK. 


and Italian verses for all occasions. The jealousy 
of the older masters made life intolerable to him, 
and he left Ceneda to seek his fortune at Venice. 
The descriptions of the intrigues and masquerades 
on the Piazza San Marco are worthy of Benvenuto 
Cellini, and the handsome young poet threw him- 
self headlong into every kind of dissipation. A 
sonnet written in the Venetian dialect against the 


nobility, which became popular among the gon- 
doliers, and a supper of fried ham in Lent, roused 
the ire of the Council of Ten and of the Inquisi- 
tion, and Da Ponte fled for his life. 
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Ife arrived, with a Horace, a Dante and a Pe- 
trarch for his worldly possessions, at Goritz, and 
was hospitably received by a young and pretty 
German hostess. At supper she waited on him 
in person, and by the aid of a German anid Italian 
dictionary they made known their mutual admi- 
ration. When supper was over the pretty inn- 
keeper called one of her maids to sing a well- 
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Count Rosemberg, Director of the Imperial Opera 
House. Emperor Joseph seems to have taken a 
liking to the quick-witted, pleasant-mannered, 
handsome Da Ponte, who could hold his own 
against the abbé, and amused Vienna by his lam- 
poons and squibs. 

Count Rosemberg in vain tried to induce his 
imperial master to name Casti Cesarian poet, or, 
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known German song which begins, “I love a 
man from the Italian land,” and offered him her 
heart and her purse, which he refused. After a 
series of adventures, during which he supported 
himself by writing odes to the Empress of Aus- 
tria and various great people, he found himself 
at Vienna, where Abbé Casti, known for his facile 
and licentious writings, was in high favor with 


as we should say, poet laureate. This post had 
been vacant since the death of Metastasio, who, 
Da Ponte says, died of grief because the Km- 
peror, finding the innumerable pensions granted 
by the late Empress Maria Theresa too heavy a 
burden for the exchequer, had decreed their abo- 
lition. He reserved the right to continue those he 
considered proper, and among others he confirmed 
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Metastasio’s, but the poor old poet only lived to 
enjoy it for a few days. Maria Theresa must 
have scattered money broadcast, to judge by Da 
Ponte’s story of the Bishop of Goritz, who was 
much esteemed by her. The father, mother, 
brother, sisters and servants of the bishop had 
all received pensions ; at last he complained that 
his father would be obliged to sell two old horses, 
‘* faithful beasts that had worked for thirty-three 
years,” because he could not afford to feed useless 
animals. 
pension of three hundred florins a year ‘‘ to the 
faithful horses of the bishop’s father.” 

In Vienna, at the house of Baron Vetzlar, Da 
Ponte met Mozart. ‘‘I can never remember with- 
out pride and pleasure,” he writes, *‘ that Europe, 
and indeed the whole world, owe in a great meas- 
ure to my perseverance and firmness the exquisite 
compositions of so admirable a genius.” 

Martini at that, time was the idol of Vienna, 
and his opera, ‘‘ I] Burbero di Buon Cuore,” with 
words by Da Ponte, had been most successful. 
In spite of the cabals of Abbé Casti, Martini 
asked for another /ibretto, which Da Ponte prom- 
ised to write, at the same time offering to do one 
for Mozart. The latter suggested ‘‘ Le Mariage 
de Figaro,” by Beaumarchais. 

‘*This,” says our poet, ‘‘ pleased me; but a 
great difficulty stood in the way. Only a short 
while before the Emperor had forbidden the Ger- 
man company to act this comedy, as unfit for de- 
cent ears. How was it to be submitted to him as 
a subject for an opera ? Baron Vetzlar generously 
offered to pay me a handsome sum for the words, 
and to arrange for the opera to be given in Lon- 
don or in France, if it were refused in Vienna. This 
I declined, and begged that the words and music 
should be composed in secret, while we waited for 
a favorable opportunity to propose it to the di- 
rectors of the theatre or to the Emperor. This I 
courageously undertook to manage. Only Mar- 
tini knew of my design, and out of admiration 
for Mozart he consented to wait for his Jibretti 
until I had finished ‘ Figaro.’ So I set to work, 
and as fast as I wrote the words Mozart wrote the 
music. By great good fortune there was a lack 
of scores at the Opera. 


The Empress immediately bestowed a 


Seizing this opportunity, 
I went, without saying a word to anyone, straight 
to the Emperor and offered him ‘ Figaro.’ 
‘What ” he exclaimed. ‘ Do you not know that 
Mozart, excelling in instrumental music, has 
never written but one opera, and that was not 
remarkable ” With humility I replied that but 
for the clemency of his majesty I should not have 
written more than one play in Vienna. ‘£ True,’ 


he said ; ‘but I have forbidden this very comedy 
to be acted by the German players.’ 


I answered, 
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‘Yes, but having composed a drama for music, it 
is no longer a comedy. I have perforce omitted 
many scenes and shortened others, and have 
omitted or shortened everything that could mar 
the decency and delicacy of an entertainment 
destined to be honored by the presence of sov- 
ereign majesty. The music, so far as I can 
judge, is of marvelous beauty!’ ‘ Very well,’ 
was the gracious reply ; ‘in that case I trust to 
your taste about the music and to your prudence 
for the morality. Give the score to the copyist.’ 
I ran at once to Mozart, and had not finished tell- 
ing him the good news when an imperial messen- 
ger arrived, ordering him to go at once to the 
palace with the score. He obeyed, and the Em- 
peror, whose taste in music, as in all things per- 
taining to art, was exquisite, expressed the great- 
est admiration for several pieces. ‘This did not 
please the Viennese composers, nor did it please 
Count Rosemberg, who disliked that kind of 
music ; least of all did it please Casti, who dared 
no longer say that Da Ponte could not write po- 
etry. These two good friends were not able to 
injure us so very much, but they did what they 
could. 

«*A certain Bussane, versed in every trade save 
that of honesty, who had charge of the costumes 
and scenery, heard there was to be a ballet in 
‘Figaro.’ So he hastened to tell Count Rosem- 
berg, and I was sent for. Frowning severely, the 
count said: ‘So Mr. Poet has inserted a ballet 
into ** Figaro”? ‘Yes, your excellency.’ ‘ Mr. 
Poet does not know that the Emperor will not 
allow ballets at his theatre ?” ‘No, your excel- 
lency.’ ‘ Very well, Mr. Poet; then I tell you 
so now.’ ‘Yes, your excellency.’ ‘And what is 
more, you must strike it out, Mr. Poet.’ This 
Mr. Poet was said in a way that meant Mr. Don- 
key. But my Your excellency had much the 
same intonation. ‘ Have you the libretto with 
you? ‘Yes, your excellency.’? ‘This is what 
one does.’ And he tore out two pages of the 


manuscript and threw them into the fire. ‘ You 
see, Mr. Poet, I can do everything. Go! Mo- 


zart was in despair when I told him what had 
happened. He wanted to go to Count Rosem- 
berg—to chastise Bussane—to appeal to Casar— 
to take back the score. I begged him to wait a 
few days and leave everything to me. The re- 
hearsal was fixed for that very day, and the Em- 
peror had promised to attend it. He came, and 
half the Viennese nobility with him. Applause 
was general during the first act, until the byplay 
between Almaviva and Susanna during the ballet. 
But as His Excellency Do Everything had torn out 
these pages, the actors gesticulated while the or- 
chestra remained mute. It was like a scene for 
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marionettes. ‘What is this ? said the Emperor 
to Abbé Casti, who was sitting behind him. 
‘Your majesty must ask the poet,’ replied the 
abbé, with a malicious smile. So I was called, 
and, instead of speaking, handed my manuscript, 
into which I had again inserted the ballet, to the 
Emperor. He looked at it, and inquired why the 
dance was not performed. By my continued si- 
lence the Emperor understood that something 
was wrong, and turned to the count for an ex- 
planation. Rosemberg stammered out a lame ex- 
cuse that there were no ballet dancers at the opera 
house. ‘I suppose the other theatres can furnish 
them. Let Da Ponte have as many as he wants,’ 
ordered the sovereign. In half an hour twenty- 
four dancers were ready, and the rejected scene 
was given at the end of the second act amid gen- 
eral applause.” 

Some time after Da Ponte wrote words for three 
operas simultaneously. The Emperor bet one 
hundred sequins that he would not be able to do 
it, and with characteristic bombast he replied : 
‘* At night I shall write for Mozart, and imagine 
Iam reading the ‘Inferno’ of Dante; for Mar- 
tini I shall reserve my mornings, and think I am 
studying Petrarch ; the evenings shall be dedi- 
cated to Salieri, when Tasso will be my proto- 
type.” Da Ponte gives a long-winded description 
of how sadly he was missed by the wits and fine 
ladies of Vienna while he worked for twelve hours 
a day with a bottle of Tokay on his right hand, 
a large inkstand in front, and a box of Seville 
snuff to his left. A pretty waiting maid brought 
him sweet biscuits and coffee whenever he rang, 
and in sixty-three days the Jibretti were finished. 
Martini’s “ L’Arbore di Diani” was represented 
first, and well received. ‘Don Giovanni” was 
ordered to be given at Prague for the arrival of 
the Princess of Tuscany, and Da Ponte went there 
to put it on the stage; but before he was ready 
he was recalled to Vienna because Salieri’s 
“Assur” had been chosen for the gala-night 
spectacle in honor of the marriage of the Arch- 
duke Francis. 

From Prague Da Ponte received glowing ac- 
counts of the suecess of ‘* Don Giovanni.” 
‘** Long live Da Ponte! Long live Mozart! All 
managers, all lovers of music, must bless them. 
So long as they live there will be no want of op- 
eras,” wrote a friend who evidently knew our 
poet’s little weakness. The Emperor ordered 
that the opera should be given in Vienna. ‘ How 
can I write it ?” says Da Ponte. *Don Gio- 
vanni’ was a failure! All, save Mozart, thought 
something was wanting. We added a little—we 
changed some songs—and it was repeated. Again 
it failed! Only the Emperor said: ‘The opera 





is divine ; perhaps even better than ‘ Figaro’; but 
it is not food suited to the teeth of my Viennese.’ 
When I told this to Mozart, he said, with a quiet 
smile, ‘ Let us give them time to chew it.’ He was 
right. Iinduced the director to give ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni’ several times with ever-increasing success ; 
and at length the Viennese began to taste its 
beauty, and understand that it is one of the finest 
works ever produced for thé stage.” 

Soon after the Emperor Joseph died Da Ponte 
fell into disgrace with his sueccessor, Leopold, 
and left Vienna for Trieste. ‘There he married 
an English girl, and after a wandering life in 
France, Saxony and Holland went to London, 
where he became stage manager and poet fora 
certain William Taylor, (presario of the Italian 
Opera. Manager, actors and poet quarreled and 
intrigued perpetually, and the latter, being in- 
duced to back bills for Mr. Taylor, was impris- 
oned and ruined. Ife then set up a bookshop in 
London, ‘‘in order,” as he says, ‘‘to diffuse in 
that most noble city the treasures of our Italian 
literature. On the Ist of March, 1801, I had 900 
volumes of admirable books bought for little at 
sales and from booksellers who did not know their 
value. I soon made not less than 400 guineas, 
and bought more old editions and ordered new 
books from Italy, which aided me to illumine the 
minds of the most educated and erudite English. 
Among these were the celebrated Roscoe and 
Walker, to whom our Italian literature owes so 
much.” 

Poor Lorenzo Da Ponte had no sooner mace a 
little money than Taylor’s creditors came down 
upon him with other bills, and he was again ru- 
ined. He consoled himself with high-flown sen- 
timent, and embarked for America, where the 
parents of his wife were living. There, after try- 
ing many trades in various cities, he at last settled 
down in New York and tatfght Italian to young la- 
dies. Fifty pages of the Memoirs are filled with 
letters of his pupils, and his own corrections and 
remarks upon their intelligence and wit. ‘To his 
best scholars he gave the names of-flowers and 
wrote verses in their honor; but he complains 
that Hymen robbed his garden of its finest orna- 
ments, and once more he fell back on the book 
trade, opening a small library. This, he remarks, 
was fortunately placed next door to a shop where 
sweets and cakes were sold, so that at least he 
had the satisfaction of seeing fine equipages 
standing in the street outside his door. 

His vanity, which was, however, mixed with 
very real patriotism, received great satisfaction 
by the arrival in New York of Garcia and his in- 
comparable daughter Malibran with an Italian 
company. Da Ponte says they opened the eyes 
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of the Americans to the beauties of Italian music 
by giving Rossini’s ‘‘ Barbiere di Seviglia,” and 
he never rested until he had persuaded Garcia to 
put ‘Don Giovanni” on the stage. It was very 
successful ; words, music and singers, particularly 
the brilliant, pretty and amiable Zerlina, were ad- 
mired and praised, and the city was divided into 
two camps, one for Rossini, the other for Mozart, 
greatly to the advantage of the manager. 

Da Ponte was allowed to sell an English trans- 
lation of his /ibretfo in the theatre for the use of 
those who did not know Italian. ‘I sold a pro- 
digious number,” he says, with his usual boasting. 
** Also by good luck I put some copies in a lot- 
tery-ticket shop, and the man in a few hours sent 
to ask me for more, giving me sixteen dollars for 
those he had sold. As I took them my eyes fell 
on a notice —*‘ 7'o-morrow, the lottery will be 
drawn ; sixteen dollars a ticket.” My good star 
led me to leave the money with him in exchange 
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for a ticket, and next morning I was awoke by 
the shopman, who announced that I had won 
five hundred dollars! Blessing Mozart, ‘‘Don 
Giovanni” and the lottery, I at once wrote to 
Italy for more books to increase my stock, out 
of which I chose a selection to present to the 
university where I taught Italian literature to a 
few members.” 

On his seventy-ninth birthday Lorenzo Da Ponte 
made a magniloquent speech to his pupils at the 
university, which fills twenty-two closely printed 
pages. ‘‘ Every one applauded,” he records, but 
pathetically adds: ‘‘ My triumph ended in fine 
words. Not a subscription to my proposed course 
of lectures! Not a single new pupil !” 

The year of Da Ponte’s death is apparently un- 
known. He printed the last volume of his Me- 
moirs when he was ninety-seven, ending with a 
quotation from Petrarch, ‘I know my faults, 
and I deplore them.” 
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By Mrs. 


"T'was a lovely summer moonlight evening. 
We were sitting upon the vine-curtained piazz: 
of one of the officers’ quarters in old Fort Marcy, 
near Sante Fé. That afternoon news had been 
received of an Apache outbreak in Arizona, and 
quite naturally our conversation was about those 
‘Arabs of the Plains,” their mode of fighting, 
their treatment of captives and their extreme 
cruelty. 

**T have the pleasure of thinking that I de- 
prived a party of Apaches of two of their cap- 
tives,” said Lieutenant Andrews ; and in response 
to my request he related the following: I was one 
of “‘Uncle Sam’s high privates” at the time. 
My company was stationed at Mesilla, Southern 
New Mexico. For several months the Apaches 
had been quiet, and the settlers in that vicinity 
had grown less watchful—in fact, rather careless. 
Suddenly a party of Apaches made a raid upon a 
Vol. XXXTIT., No. 2—11. 


‘* KATE’S QUICK EAR RECOGNIZED THE FAMILIAR SOUND.” 
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farm a few miles west of the post. We could see 
the smoke of the burning buildings, and imagined 
we heard the yells of the savages. 

In less than two hours from the time the smoke 
was first seen thirty mounted soldiers, armed 
with carbines and revolvers, drew up around the 
still smoking buildings of Clark Harris. Harris 
had been killed and scalped, but his wife and 
daughter Kate—a girl of eighteen years—could 
not be found. The Indians had taken them, with 
everything of value about the place. 

The Ilarris family were much esteemed by 
everyone, but Kate was an especial favorite with 
both officers’ and soldiers’ families, on account of 
her pleasant disposition and kindness of heart. 
Only a few months before, when nearly the en- 
tire command were sick with an epidemic dis- 
vase and it was difficult to find nurses, Kate 
came to the l:ospital and assisted the steward’s 
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wife in caring for the soldiers, watching over and 
doing for them as she would have done for broth- 
For this all were grateful ; but I will con- 


fess my gratitu 


ers, 


le had ripened into love, and I 
hoped before many months to make Kate my 
wife. The band gathered about those smoking 
ruins were ready to peril their lives for Kate and 
her mother, and declared with one voice, ‘‘ We 
will rescue them if alive, or die in the attempt ; 
and if dead, their death shall be avenged.” 

It took but a short time to perform the last 
rites for our friend Mr. Harris, and renewing our 
vows of vengeance over the newly made grave, we 
turned to the work before us. Ne ing carefully 
the footprints of the savages, we caleulated their 
number to be about fifty. The lieutenant gave the 
order to advance, and vaulting into our saddles, we 
We knew 
the Indians had about four hours the start of us ; 
but they had stolen several horses from Mr. Har- 
ris’s ranch, and as they were unaccustomed to 
the rongh mountain trail, we concluded the In- 
dians would not be their usual 
to overtake them in 


dashed up the valley toward the west. 


able to travel at 
breakneck speed, and hope 
a few hours. 

Their trail was fresh and easily distinguished, 
and we galloped forward for several miles without 
At the upper end of the valley we 
reached the first foothills of the mountain range, 
while beyond towered the spurs and peaks of the 
Cordilleras. The path became more rugged and 
difficult, and frequent short halts were made to 
study the trail. All of us were used to following 
Indians, we knew something of the region and 
the Indians we had to deal with, and to me these 
frequent haltings seemed unnecessary. 

The afternoon wore away. We had 
taken the Indians. Our horses began to lag. I 
thought the soldiers were losing their interest, 
and them of indifference. This an- 
gered some, while others began to banter and 


halting. 


not over- 


I accused 
joke. In turn I grew angry, and received a sharp 
reprimand from the commanding officer, after 
which I became silent. 

Nightfall settled over the mountains, and yet 
no In 
deep ravines and mountain passes there is little 
twilight, and sueceeds 
quickly. An order was 
given for the troops to halt for supper. Each 
man’s saddlebags contained three days’ cooked 


] 
indications of an Indian encampment. 


darkness daylight very 


Twilight was upon us. 


rations. A fire Was soon made, and the men were 


preparing their coffee and supper. 

While thus employed orders were given to un 
saddle, bait the horses and camp for the night. 
I could not eat any supper, and when these or- 
were given my chagrin and disappointment 


ders 
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were complete, for I believed the Apaches could 
not be many miles ahead, and a little time of 
rapid riding would enable us to overtake them. 
Several of the men were of my opinion, and we 
went to the officer and asked if he would not al- 
low the troops to go on and surprise the Indians 
under cover of darkness. He curtly informed us 
that he was in command, and resolutely declared 
that he should not break camp till morning, with- 
out the redskins got after him. 

We were camped in a little basin, or valley, 
through which ran a small stream called Agua 
Blanco. Upon each side of the stream was a 
level bottom, about an acre in extent, covered 
with fine grass, affording excellent grazing for 
the horses. At either end of the valley was a 
narrow ravine. Pickets were stationed at these 
points, and all felt secure from surprise by raiding 
Indian bands. 

Half an hour after supper most of the soldiers 


had wrapped themselves in their blankets and 
were soundly sleeping. I was too excited and 


worried to sleep. I could not keep Kate out of 
my mind, knowing the misery and indignities 
the Indians heap upon their white women cap- 
tives. I imagined I could see her and her 
mother, bound ** hand and foot,” surrounded by 
savages, and subjected to nameless horrors at the 
hands of the human fiends. 

How could I stay through the long, dreary 
night and leave Kate in their hands? I rolled 
and tossed about on the ground, while my com- 
panions were sleeping peacefully. At last I 
formed a desperate resolution. It was, that, if 
there would not anyone go with me, I was going 
alone to rescue Kate and her mother, or die in 
the attempt; and I was going immediately. | 
waked a couple of my companions who had been 
most earnest in urging the continuance of the 
pursuit, told them of my resolution and urged 
them to join me—told them that I was perfectly 
familiar with the trail over the mountain ; that I 
had once been a prisoner among the Apaches, 
and knew their customs at night and their man- 
ner of securing their prisoners. 

They listened attentively, but positively refused 
to accompany me, and tried to dissuade me from 
what they called *‘a foolhardy enterprise,” as ab- 
sence from the company under the circumstances 
would be considered desertion, and possibly might 
be punished by death. I pretended to listen to 
their advice, turned on my bed and waited till all 
the camp but the guards were asleep, then went 
to the place where the horses were picketed, se- 
lected my horse, saddled him and led him carefully 
away to the upper end of the valley, where one of 
the sentinels was stationed. It was a breach of 
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discipline to allow even a friend to pass beyond 
the outpost, but this soldier was a particular 
friend of mine, and a great admirer of Kate, and 
he was in full sympathy with me, so his objec- 
tions were soon overruled, and he allowed me to 
pass out, remarking : ‘‘ I know I’m making trouble 
for myself, but I am so sorry for those women 
that I can’t help it. I think you will find them 
before long, and be back.” 

The trail we had taken was the only practicable 
mountain pass in all that region, and I had crossed 
over it several times. The darkness would have 
made it impossible for anyone not acquainted with 
the route to keep the trail, but my horse had car- 
ried me over it several times. He was surefooted 
and faithful, and carefully picked his way through 
the gloomy defile. 

Judging from the stars, it must have been 
about midnight when I approached a small, open 
piece of ground, similar to the one where the 
soldiers were camped. A few years before a 
trapper had built a hut here for his winter quar- 
ters, and though in a tumble-down condition, it 
still afforded some shelter from storm and sun. 
A little distance from this hut a spring of cold, 
clear water poured from the mountain side, and 
flowed in a small stream for several rods before 
emptying into a creek. 

I] knew the place well, and expected the Indians 
had selected it for their night encampment ; but 
I had no idea that I was near the spot till my 
horse showed signs-of uneasiness. Drawing rein, 
I listened intently for several seconds, but could 
hear nothing save the babbling of the brook and 
the low sighing of the wind through the treetops. 
Again I moved forward a few steps, when my 
horse suddenly stopped and uttered two or three 
low snorts, indicative of either fear or curiosity. 
I felt sure we were near the Indian camp. Dis- 
mounting, I took from my pocket a small square 
block of pine wood, and inserted it in the horse’s 
mouth in such a manner as to wedge the bit and 
at the same time pry open the lips a trifle, so that 
it was impossible for him to neigh or snort, and 
thus betray our presence. 

Fastening him to a tree, I placed my pistol in 
my belt, loosened the long hunting knife in its 
sheath, and cautiously crept up the ravine a few 
rods, reaching the outlet of the spring that ran 
past the hut. 

I was not certain that the Indians had camped 
here, for as yet I had detected no sign except the 
behavior of my horse. There was no camp fire, 
and I could not hear a sound indicating that any 
living being was about. It occurred to me that 
any disturbance at the fountain head of the 
stream would be shown at the outlet by the soiled 
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appearance of the water. Carefully creeping to 
the spot, I bent over it, took my broad-brimmed 
hat, placed it close to the ground, and drew a 
match across the lining. The flash it made was 
hidden by the hat, but it afforded me light to 
watch the water for a few seconds. It rippled 
by, apparently as clear and sparkling as when it 
left its fountain head. But just as the last flicker 
of the match shed its rays something floated 
down and lodged upon a tiny twig under the 
hat. Lighting another match, I bent close to 
the ground to examine what it might be. Im- 
agine how my heart beat, and how the blood 
whirled through my system, when, entangled 
upon the twig, I found a head net that I in- 
stantly recognized as one worn by Kate the last 
time I saw her. 

I at once concluded that only a few moments 
before she must have lost it, as she bent over the 
stream to bathe her face or to drink, for the 
spring was only about two hundred yards above 
this point. I thought possibly I might find her 
at the spring, so I crept on hands and knees 
along the margin of the brook toward the open- 
ing. Upon the upper side there was a thick 
growth of manzanita brush. 

The old hut had to be passed before reaching 
the spring. As I came near it I could distinctly 
hear the heavy breathing of persons occupying 
it. Evidently the Indians had thought it im- 
possible for the troops to follow them at night 
through the mountains, and had relaxed their 
usual vigilance. I listened a moment, to make 
sure that all was safe. The regular breathing 
assured me that all the watchers were asleep. 
Then I crept forward to the spring. It was too 
dark to see any object more than a few feet dis- 
tant, but I soon became satisfied that some one 
was at the spring, within a few feet of the spot 
where I was crouching. I hardly dared breathe 
for fear of detection, not knowing whether it was 
one of the women or an Indian. 

For several minutes—to me it seemed hours— 
I waited and listened. At last I-heard a sup- 
pressed sobbing. ‘To me it was a joyous sound, 
for I knew an Indian never gave expression to 
sorrow or pain in that way, and I was sure Kate 
or her mother must be at the spring. How I 
longed to speak and tell her I was there to rescue 
them! But I feared I should rouse the sleeping 
Indians, or frighten the person at the spring into 
making some exclamation, so I crept silently away 
from the bushes and drew near the spot where 
the person sat. 

It is quite a common accomplishment for 
mountaineers to imitate the cry of some animal, 
bird or insect. I could imitate several things, 
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but was most perfect in the wood cricket's chir- 
rup when it first comes from its hiding place. I 
had often amused Kate with this chirruping, 
and now determined to try to make my presence 
known by that noise. If it was Kate, possibly 
she would recognize it. Placing my face close to 
the ground and muffling my head in my hat, I 
sent forth the soft, musical chirrup, repeating it 
at short intervals two or three times. 

Kate’s quick ear recognized the familiar sound, 
and she crept to my side. told me her 
mother was in the hut, and close by it were half 
a dozen Indians, supposed to be watching their 
“aptives, but actually all were sound asleep. Kate 
had been placed by her mother’s side, but thirst 
had tempted her to try and reach the spring, 
which she had noticed when they went into camp. 
Everyone of the Indians were asleep. Worn out 
with the night’s ride in going down to attack the 
settlement, and with the long day’s retreat, think- 
ing it impossible for white men to follow them, 
they had given themselves up to rest. 

Everything was in my favor, but I knew I had 
not a moment to waste. Leaving Kate at the 
spring, I noiselessly crept to the hut, and to the 
side of Mrs. Harris, telling her to follow me and 
I would try to rescue Kate and herself. In a few 
moments we joined Kate, and then we made our 
way quietly to where I had left my horse, behind 
the manzanita bushes, and were preparing for 
flight. Now, for the first time, I felt what an 
undertaking I had on my hands. I knew the 
tricks and stratagems of the Indians, having been 
a prisoner among them for several months; and 
for my personal safety I had little fear, as alone 
I thought I could easily make my escape ; but to 
get safely away from an Apache camp with two 
women and only exe horse was altogether an- 
other thing. 

Cautiously I guided my companions out of the 
underbrush, led the horse to a smooth plaée, and 
soon both women were firmly seated upon and 
behind the saddle, and with an anxiety I never 
before experienced I led the horse down the ra- 
vine and away from the Apache camp. I expected 
they soon would discover the escape of their cap- 
tives, for the sleep of an Indian, however much 
exhausted, is never long undisturbed. 

We could not have been more than fifteen min- 
utes on our flight when the silence was broken by 
that blood-curdling noise, an Apache yell. One 
of the watchers had wakened, and missed the cap- 
tives. In amoment the whole band were in mo- 
tion, running wildly about near camp. Not a 
sound escaped any of us. We hastened on a few 
rods. I then turned up a narrow, deep ravine, 
which a former trip had made familiar to me, 


She 
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stopped beneath the thick foliage of a young pine, 
and assisted my companions to dismount, so, if it 
became necessary, they could secrete themselves 
among the rocks. I expected the Indians would 
follow down the trail, but the darkness would 
prevent their examining for footprints. I hoped 
they would pass and repass without discovering 
our place of retreat. A breathless suspense of a 
few moments followed, then haif a dozen Indians 
dashed past our hiding place. I knew they would 
be soon satisfied that their prisoners had not es- 
caped in that direction, and would be back to 
search the country more thoroughly in the vicin- 
ity of the camp. While the darkness lasted I felt 
they could not very successfully pursue the search, 
but the first gleam of light would reveal our hid 
ing place. I determined to wait the return of the 
savages, and then start on down the trail again. 
Soon we heard returning footsteps. I crept to 
a spot where I could count the Indians as they 
passed the head of the narrow ravine, for I was 
anxious to know if any were left behind to guard 
and watch the trail. They soon came up, and as 
their dark forms filed by I counted only five ; I 
thought six passed before. I listened awhile, 


but hearing no more footsteps, I concluded I had 
either miscounted, or one was watching on the 


trail for us. Either way, it was no use delaying. 
Going back to my companions, I whispered my 
fears, and told them if we did meet one of the 
Indians I should stop and fight him, while they 
were to press on fast as possible. 

Once more my companions were mounted upon 
the faithful horse. Handing Mrs. Harris the 
bridle, I led the horse by the picket rope. Turn- 
ing from the ravine, we were soon on our way down 
the main path. For nearly a mile we made good 
progress. Often we looked back, but there seemed 
to be no pursuit. Everything was quiet, and I 
was thinking I should get my charge into safe 
quarters, after all, without a fight with the enemy, 
and that I certainly had miscounted the Indians 
when they went out. Just then we reached a 
point where the trail narrowed to a few feet in 
width, and turned around a sharp, projecting 
rock. Suddenly a dark form sprung out into 
the path. Here was the missing Indian. He at- 
tempted to seize me by the throat, missed his 
aim, and fastened upon my coat collar. Drop- 
ping the lariat, I called to my companions to 
hurry on, and instantly closed with the Indian. 
Almost immediately after the struggle began we 
slipped from the narrow pathway and rolled down 
a steep bank, and, unluckily for me, when we 
reached the bottom the Indian was uppermost. 

For a few moments things looked pretty seri- 
ous for me. The Apache was a large, powerful 
































DEBARKATION ON THE DAHOMEY COAST.— SEE PAGE 167, 
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fellow, almost destitute of clothing, and his body 
perfectly smeared with grease. We both had our 
knives drawn, and already I had received several 
ugly wounds about the head and shoulders, when 
I contrived to seize the Indian by the right wrist, 
thus preventing any further use of the knife in 
that hand. But he had my right wrist firmly 
grasped in his left hand, and for some moments 
neither of us could do much harm to the other. 
Yet the Indian had the best of it, for his weight 
was becoming almost unbearable, and I was grow- 
ing weak from loss of blood, I knew my doom 
was sealed if I did not succeed in throwing him 


vt 


off. Despair lent me strength, and, unexpect- 


cdly to my enemy, I struggled violently, and suc- 
ceeded in getting the upper side. Then I dashed 
my head down upon the face of my foe, the blows 
falling thick and fast. This to the Apache was 
« new method of fighting, who, surprised and 
stunned by the hard, rapid blows, let go my hand 
to protect his face. A more, and the 
Indian was in the death struggle ; my knife had 
penetrated a vital part. 

I lost no time in getting out of the gully into 
which we had fallen, and hastened after my com- 
panions, soon overtaking them. By this time I 
had grown so weak from loss of blood that I could 
not keep pace with the walking horse, and Kate 
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insisted upon my taking her place upon the ani- 
mal. At sunrise we reached the soldiers’ encamp- 
ment. Mrs. Harris and Kate were worn out with 
fatigue, but both had escaped without a bruise, 
though severely scratched by the bushes through 
which the Indians had taken them; yet, after a 
few days’ rest they looked quite themselves. I 
was covered with blood and suffering intensely 
from wounds. My brother soldiers bathed and 
dressed my wounds, and cared for me with the ut- 
most tenderness. The lieutenant in command 
concluded, as the ladies had been rescued, that 
it was best to return to Mesilla and leave the 
ladies and myself, and then, if the commanding 
officer thought best, the company would return 
and follow the Indians into the mountains; so that 
evening found me comfortably resting in the hos- 
pital. The ladies had found a home in some of 
the officers’ families. 

For three months I was in the hospital. As 
soon as I was able to be about I was court-mar- 
tialed for breach of discipline, but in considera- 
tion of my having rescued the two ladies I was let 
off with a reprimand. A month after I was pro- 
moted for bravery, receiving a second lieutenant’s 
commission, and the next week the commanding 
officer gave a large party in my honor. During 
the evening Kate and myself were married. 
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By WILLIAM WATSON, 


Frve and thirty black slaves, 
Half a hundred white, 
All their duty but to sing 
For their Queen's delight 
Now with throats of thunder 
Now with dulcet lips, 
While she rules them royally 
With her finger tips! 


When she quits her palace, 
All the slaves aré 

Dumb with dolor till the Qu 
jack to court is come 

Dumb the throats of th 
Dumb the dulcet lips, 

Lacking all the sovereignty 
Of her finger tips 


dumb 


under, 


Dusky slaves and pallid, 
Ebon slaves and white, 
When the Queen was on her throne 
How you sang to-night! 
Ah, the throats of thunder! 
Ah, the dulcet lips! 
Ah, the gracious tyrannies 
Of her finger tips 


' 


Silent, silent, silent, 

All your voices now ; 
Was it then her life alone 
Did your life endow? 
Waken, throats of thunder! 
Waken, dulcet lips! 
Touched to immortality 
By her finger tips. 
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By GeorGE C, 


Ricnarp F. Burton, the most accomplished 
of African travelers who have written in English, 
spent three months in Dahomey in 1863-64, on a 
mission to the King, and recorded what he saw 
in a book, that is best characterized in his own 
words: ‘‘ My principal object, it may be frankly 
owned, has been to show, in its true lights, the 
African kingdom best known by name to Europe. 
But in detailing its mixture of horrors and mean- 
ness, in this pitiless picture of its mingled pueril- 
ity and brutality, of ferocity and politeness, I 
trust that none can rightfully charge me with 
exaggeration, and I can acquit myself of all 
malice.” 

Things change slowly, if they change, in Africa, 
and Burton’s account is corroborated by subse- 
sequent travelers, who have 
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tropolis of Dahomey. The King is not permitted 
to rear his palace in Abomey until he has taken 
his seat on:the stool of his ancestors in the holy 
city of Allada, no longer a city, but a mere local 
market place. 

In 1725 the Dahomans conquered the country 
as far as the seacoast and established themselves 
at Whydah, which soon became the greaf port 
for the slave trade, with its Portuguese, English 
and French factories. With the suppression of 
the slave trade, Whydah and the kingdom it- 
self became impoverished, and the Europeans are 
closing in and dividing the land. Until the year 
1885 Dahomey acknowledged the protectorate 
of Portugal, but this country then withdrew 
her claim, and since that time the predominant 
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instances, details that were 
not brought before their pre- 
decessor, but have added 
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nothing to the main outline 
of his picture. 

The extent and population 
of Dahomey have been grossly 
exaggerated, in books and on 
the maps. The country is 
often represented as nearly a 
square, of about 200 miles 
each way. Itis, in fact, about 
100 miles in length from north 
to south, with an average 
breadth of 40 miles, so that 
its area is, at farthest, 4,000 
square miles. Hemmed in by 
hostile communities, Euro- 
pean and African, it will 
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**crumble to pieces,” as Bur- 
ton says, ‘‘under the first 
heavy shock.” The popula- 
tion, rated by M. Wallon at 
900,000, and by Commodore 
Wilmot at 180,000, is put by 
Burton at 150,000, and by 
M. Malavialle, the latest 
French authority, at from 
100,000 to 180,000. 

The organization of the 
kingdom dates from the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth 
century, with the gathering 
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of settlers about the town of 
Allada, which is still the me- 


RECENT FRENCH MAP OF THE DAHOMEY SLAVE COAST. 
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influence has been that of France, with Germany 
for a rival. 

The only well-known portion of the country 
is the coast, which is uninviting all along the 
Gulf of Guinea. 

The sea is shallow and of a yellowish color, de- 
rived from the organic matter, often fetid, which 
is held in suspension, and full of pestilential mi- 
zcsma. This matter is gradually deposited and 
forms bars which make the approaches difficult 
and dangerous. The shore is monotonous and 
low, so low that the watch on shipboard cannot 
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great temple or fetich house, with its priestesses, 
who are recruited by young girls, captured on 
feast days; and about thirty great snakes are 
kept there and revered. If one escapes, it is 
brought back with every sign of reverence and 
respect, and to kill one is an act of impiety. 

The European town is composed of the fac- 
tories, Portuguese, English, German and French, 
and the dwellings of their agents and employés, 
many of them the descendants of former slaves. 

The chief commerce is in palm oil, which is the 
best on the Gulf of Guinea, and in December and 





ONE OF THE ‘‘ FIRST FAMILIES” OF PORTO NOVO. 


make it out at ten or twelve miles off; and be- 
hind this strip of sandy coast is a network of 
marshes and bayous, communicating with the sea 
by channels contantly changing and often ob- 
structed. 

Whydah (called also Fida, Hwedah, Juda and 
Ajuda) has two divisions : the Dahoman, about two 
miles inland, and the European, on the shore. 
The former stands on an island between two 
marshes, crossed by raised pathways. It is di- 
vided into several quarters, or salam, each with 
its superintendent and his men. The town is 
under the protection of the serpent, and has a 


January the roads are crowded with shipping. 
The anchorage is bad, and the hulls of wrecked 
vessels are always to be seen ; and the sharks are 


noted for their ferocity. If a boat upsets, the 
negroes swim to land, and then call the roll, and 
nearly always some one is missing. ‘The popula- 
tion of Whydah is about 20,000. 

The second important place on the coast is Ko- 
tonou, at the mouth of the channel that unites 
Lake Denham with the sea. Lake Denham is 
remarkable for two villages, Avansori and Afo- 
tonou, which are built upon piles, like the dwell- 
ings of the prehistoric times in Switzerland. It 
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INTERIOR COURTYARD OF THE FABRE FACTORY, WHYDAH. 


was in the middle of the eighteenth 
century that the people of Godowé, 
fleeing before the Dahomans, es- 
tablished themselves in these huts 
on the lake. The roofs of the huts 
are nearly flat, and serve as places 
of meeting ; and each house has 
its boat. The Denham receives on 
the north the Zunu or So River, 
and communicates on the east with 
the lagoon of Porto Novo and the 
River Whemi, the eastern boundary 
of Dahomey, and an _ important 
channel both for commercial and 
strategic purposes. Kotonou was 
ceded to the French by King Gelele. 
Three French factories were estab- 
lished in the place, and it was unit- 
ed by a telegraphic cable with the 
other French posts. elele’s son, 
King Behanzin, undertook to re- 
voke his father’s concession, and 
brought on the war of 1890. 

The interior of the country is 
very little known. The roads from 
Whydah and Kotonou, both poor, 
unite at Allada; and at some dis- 
tance north of this city begins the 
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Ko Swamp, known to Europeans by its Portu- 
guese name of Lama. This swamp, which is 
thickly wooded, is more than seven miles wide, 
and stretches across the kingdom from side to 
side. In the dry season it can be traversed with- 
out difficulty, but during the rains the water is 
up to the shoulders of the carriers, and it requires 
two days’ labor to cross. 

Beyond this swamp lies a rolling country, well 
wooded and with a reddish soil, impregnated with 
iron; and here is Kana, the country residence of 
the King, and the abode of the great fetich men. 
A fine road, 100 feet and about 7 miles 
long, leads from Kana to Abomey, the capital, 
which stands on a kind of 1,000 
feet level, and is surrounded by low 
plains, cultivated as vegetable gardens. 


wide 


terrace about 
above sea 


Abomey, though it occupies a large area, con- 
tains but about 10,000 inhabitants. 
dated buildings, 


The dilapi- 
collectively called the Palace, are 
nearly two miles in cireumference, and the inclos- 
ing wall still bears the iron spikes that were form- 
erly adorned with human skulls. 

The country beyond the gardens of Abomey is 
and and brush- 
wood, and here dwells the phantom sovereign, 
the double of the real King. 
a palace, with his officers and Amazons, and his 
own budget. In the 
which oppress the people, while the true King 
Everything that 
weighs upon the people is attributed to the phan- 
tom, and the real King is the source of all that is 
beneficent. 


deserted overgrown with forest 


This phantom has 


his name are levied taxes 


dispenses the royal bounties. 


To the north of Abomey the country rises until 
true mountains are found of from 2,500 to 6,000 
feet in height, and from this elevation descending 
abruptly to the Valley of the Niger. These 
mountains are of basalt and granite, with isolated 
voleanic peaks, and moraines of former glacjers. 
The 
heat is not excessively high, the yearly average 
being 79° Fahr. (maximum, in November, 95°; 
minimum, in May, 68°), but it is constant and 
The seasons are two; the dry, last- 
ing from May to September, and the wet, lasting 
from October to April. 
ary the rain pours in torrents, and is succeeded, 
in January and February, by oppressive weather, 
and in March by tremendous storms. The diseases 
are malarial fevers, dysentery and liver complaint. 
The most agreeable time of the year is the period 
from July to September, when the harmattan 
blows, dry and hot, from the Sahara. Altogether, 
Dahomey is the least unhealthy portion of Guinea, 
but no European can live there for any great 
length of time. 


The Dahomey climate is hot and moist. 


enervating. 


From October to Janu- 
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The vegetation is superb, with all the luxuri- 
ance of the tropics and a marvelous wealth of 
flowers. The trees are palms, the breadfruit 
tree, the cashew, the kola, orange, lemon and 
others of the Citrus family ; gum trees, rubber 
trees, dyewoods, mahogany, and other hard 
the karkum, which grows to the height 
of 200 feet, and furnishes planks 7 feet in width, 
the trunk being often large enough to be dug out 
into a pirogue that will carry 100 persons; and, 
above all, the avoira palm (Elwis guinmensis), 
which yields the palm oil, besides supplying the 
fibre for fishing lines and nets, for hats, baskets, 
and every other woven fabric, the palm wine made 
from its sap, and the cabbagelike shoots, eaten by 
the natives. 

Nearly every plant can be raised in this fer- 
tile soil—maize, rice, sugar cane, yams, sweet 


woods : 


potatoes, manioc, beans, squashes, peanuts, to- 
baceo, indigo, coffee, cotton, cacao, and all kinds 
of spices. Wheat and the vine flourish, but do 
not The grass lands of the north 
would support vast numbers of cattle. 

The fauna is extremely varied, and comprises 
elephants, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, panthers, 
lions, wolves, wild hogs, jackals, tiger cats, buffa- 
loes, gazelles, leopards, wild cats, and innumera- 
ble monkeys, besides chimpanzees and gorillas. 
The tsetse fly makes it impossible to keep horses 
or oxen, and there are no camels. 
ever, is domesticated. The number of birds is 
without end—peafowl, water hens, ducks and 
geese, pigeons, fowls, pelicans, woodcock, eagles, 
cardinal birds, crows, humming birds, sparrows, 
swallows, blackbirds, vultures, and a thousand 
other varieties. Among the reptiles are the sa- 
cred pythons, crocodiles, snakes large and small, 
and every kind of lizard. Fish and shellfish 
abound, and the insects swarm on every side. 

The Dahomans belong to the Ewe family. 
They are of a good height and finely formed, 
and their features are more regular than those 
of the Wolof, of Senegal, and they are not so 
dark in color. Unlike many other tribes, they 
are cleanly in person, and bathe, when near the 
lakes and rivers, several times a day. After bath- 
ing, they rub themselves with oil and color their 
skin with the powder of a red dyewood. Many 
of the people have reddish hair and skin of a 
vellowish tinge, and are probably partial albi- 
nos, the lighter color showing itself in patches 
on the dark ground. 


produce. 


The ass, how- 


The Dahomans are very intelligent, and, ac- 
cording to M. Paul Broca, they have a very great 
They are, in general, notwith- 
standing their reputation for ferocity, obedient 
and laborious, and peaceable in their daily life ; 


cranial capacity. 

























































and they are refined and polite in their manners, 
with a great regard for etiquette. A dignitary, ora 
distinguished stranger, if not able to present him- 
self, has only to send his cane, which is ‘saluted 
everywhere with demonstrations of respect, in no 
sense ironical, as the representative of its owner. 
The family sentiment is well developed, and 
women and children are treated with gentleness, 
and even the slaves are rarely abused. The 
women of Dahomey, according to M. Malavialle 
and most of his authorities, are attractive and 
well made, with fine eves and delicate hands and 
feet, and they are great coquettes. Burton looked 
on these beauties with a colder eye, and found 
that they were coarse and masculine in form, and 
mere animals as compared with the men. Women 
are allowed great liberty, but they are held to be 
the property of the husband, who may have all 
the wives he can buy. 

The honors of burial are reserved for the mon- 
arch and for persons of distinction ; the poor are 
merely thrown into the woods or the underbrush, 
and left to the wild beasts. The grave of a man 
of family is dug immediately under the couch on 
which he died, and a child is sacrificed to appease 
Liba, the spirit of the dead. The obsequies of 
the chiefs, and still more those of the King, are 
the occasion of massacres, in proportion to the 
rank of the deceased. The Dahomans firmly be- 
lieve in the immortality of the individual, and re- 
gar| death as a passage to an eternal life in an- 
other world ; and the victims sacrificed are sent 
to accompany and dwell with the deceased in his 
new existence, taking with them a bottle of strong 
drink and a supply of cowries for the expense of 
the journey. They are charged also with mes- 
sages for the dead. 

The religion of the Dahomans, coarse and san- 
guinary as it is, renders them extremely supersti- 
tious, and fills their life with details of ritual ob- 
servance. At every corner in the villages, at the 
foot of every tree, in the courtyards and in the 
houses, are found little piles of earth or stones 
covered with plates and saucers to receive offer- 
ings, principally cakes of manioc or maize and 
palm oil. The fetiches are beyond calculation, 
and each fetich has its spirit to be adored or ap- 
peased. Besides these, the Dahomans worship 
the souls of their ancestors and the forces of 
nature, and there are not a few who profess 
something like a religion of humanity, adoring 
their own soul, not “when it descends into the 
belly,” but “when it ascends into the head and 
gives movement to ideas.” 

The government is a pure despotism. The 
King is a god, with no limit to his power. He 
owns the property and the lives of all his subjects. 
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Within the last few years he nas begun to show 
himself to his people, but formerly he was never 
to be seen ; and if, when a petition was made to 
him, he listened with favor, he signified his con- 
sent by extending his foot beyond the edge of the 
curtain which hid him from sight. His wives are 
under the military rule of the queen, or dada, 
and her sons alone bear the title of prince. 
Among the multitude of the royal wives, some 
are dignitaries of the kingdom, such as the 
guardian of the brasier for lighting the King’s 
pipe, and the keeper of the spittoon — officials 
not wholly without their parallel in other courts. 
The famous Amazons of the royal guard are for- 
bidden to marry. Burton says of them: “ In 
1863 I saw all these women troops marching, 
on service, out of Kana. The officers, distin- 
guished by their white headcloths, and by an 
esquiress at arms, generally a small slave girl 
carrying the musket, led their commands... . 
I expected. to see Penthesileas, Thalestrises, Di- 
anas—lovely names! I saw old, ugly and square- 
built frows, trudging ‘grumpily’ along, with the 
face of ‘cook’ after being much ‘nagged’ by 
‘the missus.’ ” 

The government has but two aims—the main- 
tenance of the court and war. For these the reg- 
ular taxes are insufficient, and the agents supply 
deficiencies by open violence, robbing the houses 
and the yards and carrying off goods in transit. 

tven at Whydah the inhabitants who have made 

purchases at the factories send out scouts to 
report whether the way to their home is clear of 
the King’s people. The warlike levies are made 
without regard to the season or the crops, which 
sometimes are left to rot for want of hands to 
gather them. 

Out of this superstitious religion and devotion 
to war came the practice of the hideous Customs 
of Dahomey, with their massacres and crucifix- 
ions and display of dead bodies and human heads 
fastened along the public ways. The Great Cus- 
tom, celebrated at the death of the King, is a 
series of horrors. The body of the monarch is 
laid in a coffin, made of clay kneaded with the 
blood of a hundred captives. Under the head of 
the King are put the skulls of the sovereigns he 
has conquered. The coffin is placed in a vast 
cenotaph with as many bones as possible and 
eight dancing women and fifty volunteers of the 
army. For eighteen months the crown prince 
rules as regent. At the end of this term he goes 
to the grave, opens it, takes the skull of the King 
in one hand and a small ax in the other, an- 
nounces that he has so far reigned in the name of 
the deceased, lays down ax and skull, draws his 
sword and proclaims himself King. Songs and 
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dances greet the an- 
nouncement, and pres- 
ents are laid before the 
King. Then follows 
the massacre of the cap- 
tives reserved for this 
day, and their blood is 
mixed with earth and 
clay, and out of the 
compound is modeled a 
great vase in which the 
bones of the dead King 
are inclosed for their 
final repose. This is 
but the prologue, and 
it is followed by bloody 
rites throughout the 
kingdom. 

At Whydah a seaman 
and the two keepers of 
the port are thrown into 
the sea, which they are 
to open to the buried 
King when he goes to 
bathe. 

At Abomey four men, 
together with a deer, a 
monkey and a_ large 
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bird, are taken to the 
royal tomb. ‘There the 
men, the deer and the 
monkey are decapitated, 
and the bird is set free. 
One of the men is sup- 
posed to be sent to the 
spirits in the market 
places, another to the 
aquatic animals, an- 
other to the spirits who 
frequent the high roads, 
and the fourth to the 
dwellers in the firma- 
ment ; the deer goes to 
the wild creatures of the 
forest, and the bird to 
the fowls of the air; 
and each one carries the 
news of the honors 
about to be paid to the 
departed King. 

A gong is then beaten 
to announce the begin- 
ning of the Great Cus- 
tom. At dawn the next 
day 200 men and wom- 
en are put to death in 








the palace. The King then goes out, and is met 
by 90 officers and 120 princes and princesses, each 
one of whom salutes him and offers four slaves to 
be crucified, together with cattle, sheep, goats, 
and rum. A procession moves to the 
royal sepulchre, in which are then buried alive 
60 men, with 50 sheep, 50 goats, 40 cocks and a 
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money 


great quantity of cowries. 

The King returns to his palace and makes a pro- 
cession around it to the entrance, where 50 slaves 
He then stations 
a high platform in front of the palace, 
and calls the people to war, promising them many 

He then distributes cowries, robes and 
In front of the platform and all along the 
open space are displayed rows of bleeding human 


are put to death before him. 
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himself on 
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rum. 


heads. 

Three captive chiefs are then brought before 
the King. He specially charges them with a 
message to his predecessor, to inform him that 
hereafter the will be better observed. 
Each chief receives a bottle of rum and a string 
of cowries, and is then decapitated. Twenty-four 
large baskets are now brought forward. In each 
Ata 
signal the baskets are thrown to the ground and 
the people, drunk with blood, fight for the vic- 
tims. The one lucky enongh to cut off the head 
of one of these wretches receives in exchange for 
it a string of cowries, worth about fifty cents. 
After the massacre the heads are piled at one end 
of the place, and the bodies at the other; and the 
King then retires to his palace. For ten days the 
butchery is suspended, except at night ; and then 
Two 
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one is a living man, whose head protrudes. 


comes the last day of the Great Custom. 
lofty platforms are built, one on each side of the 
great palace gate, and a third in the principal 
court. On each platform are 16 captives, 4 horses 
and 1 alligator. The captives stand by a table, 
each man having a glass of rum before him. The 
King ascends the highest platform, then solemnly 
adores the national fetiches, and bows to the cap- 
tives. These, their right arms having been untied, 
drink to the health of the monarch, who then de- 
votes them to death. The robes of the late King 
are borne in procession, and the troops pass in re- 
view. When this is over the heads of the captives 
are cut off with jagged knives, and the horses and 
the alligators are killed, the executioners cutting 
themselves so that their blood may mingle with 
that of the victims. This is the end of the Great 
Custom. 

The writer in the Recuwe de Geographie, from 
which this description is taken, does not explain 
It is to be supposed 


the presence of the horses. 
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that the animals 
sacrifice. 

The collision between this so-called kingdom 
and the French was brought about, it may be sup- 
posed, by the intrigues necessarily resulting from 
the rivalry of the three powers, England, France 
and Germany, and‘the desire of each to extend 
its possessions on the Gulf of Guinea. The agents 
of King Gelele, both at Whydah and at Kotonon, 
annoyed the French houses established at those 
places by every kind of illegal exaction and vexa- 
tion, in defiance of their treaty rights, until, in 
1889, the French Government sent an embassy. 
under Dr. Bayol, to Kotonou. Gelele invited 
Bayol to present himself at Abomey. There he 
found the King sick, and the reception met with 
from the crown prince was far from cordial. In 
exchange for the presents sent from France, the 
prince gave some cheap loin cloths, and detained 
the embassy in a kind of captivity for thirty-six 
days, forcing the members of it to look on some 
human sacrifices, and threatening them with the 
royal displeasure. Bayol fell ill, and this ac- 
cident, perhaps, saved the lives of the party, for 
the prince dreaded the anger of France if her en- 
voy came to his end. With all haste the French 
were sent back with as little ceremony as possible 
to Kotonou. Bayol’s report of his treatment 
brought decisive measures. 

A French force was landed at Kotonou in Feb- 
ruary, 1890, repelled an attack of the Dahoman 
army, and held the place. At Whydah, however, 
some French residents were seized and carried off 
into the interior by order of the prince, who was 
now regent, his father having died just after 
Bayol left Abomey. 

Foiled at Kotonou, the prince turned against 
Toffa, the King of Porto Novo, who was under 
the French protection, ravaged his fields and vil- 
lages, and cut down his palm trees. The French 
came to his rescue, and sent a gunboat up the 
River Whemi, blockaded the Dahoman coast, and 
completely routed the prince’s army in a battle at 
Atioupa. The captives taken at Whydah were 
kept meanwhile in uncertainty as to their fate, 
and were, for a time, made to endure ill treat- 
ment ; but the defeat of his army and the block- 
ade of his coast brought the ruler of Dahomey to 
reason, and he recognized the French possession 
of Kotonou and their protectorate of Porto Novo, 
two points which give them the control of Da- 
homey and insure the safety of the Europeans 


are imported expressly for the 


settled on the coast for purposes of commerce. 
More than this is not to be looked for, in a coun- 
try so unhealthy and so unfit for colonization. 
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A DIAMOND OF 


THe suit brought by the Nizam of the Deccan 
against Mr. Jacobs, the jeweler of Simla, has re- 
vealed the fact that there is at least one man ca- 
pable of paying £20,000, or one hundred thousand 
dollars, a year forever for the possession of a big 
diamond. Mr. Jacobs is said to be an Italian or 
Italian Jew named Barri, who in early life either 
adopted or professed Mohammedanism, who wan- 
dered through all the courts of Asia buying and 
selling jewels, and who, settling at last in Simla, 
attracted the notice of Mr. Marion Crawford, who 
idealized him into ‘* Mr. Isaacs.” It seems cer- 
tain that Mr. Jacobs had large transactions with 
the princes of India, that the Nizam of Hyderabad 
habitually spent with him £40,000 a year, and 
that he at last agreed to buy from him a mighty 
diamond, the *‘ Imperial,” at the amazing price of 
£430,000. 
which we notice tends always to exaggerate fort- 
unes and other 


This is not mere newspaper gossip, 


sums of money. The Nizam, 
cither because he was repentant, or because he 
thought himself done, refused to complete the 
bargain, alleging, after he had seen the stone, 
that he purchased only upon approval. <A quar- 
rel ensued, ending in the arrest of Mr. Jacobs at 
Simla, and a decision by the Supreme Court that 
the Nizam must personally give evidence, and 
submit to be cross-examined by a commission. 
The order so shocked the fierce nobles of Hydera- 
bad that it might have produced an insurrection ; 
but the Nizam, who has no notion of being de- 
feated in a plaint, recollected that the Prince of 
Wales had given evidence in a court of justice, 
and by a proclamation which dwelt upon that 
circumstance, as well as upon certain religious 
considerations, contrived to soothe away irritated 
feeling. His highness was examined and cross- 
examined, and gave his evidence, so far as we can 
tell from a telegraphic report, straightforwardly 
enough. He really had been willing to pay 
£430,000 for a diamond, and had actually given 
an order for £230,000, so that the jewel might be 
sent for him to see. After that all is confusion, 
or, rather, nothing is decided. 

It may be taken as certain (says the London 
Spectator) that the Nizam of Hyderabad would 
have given £430,000 in hard cash for a diamond, 
had he approved the stone ; and the question is, 
why he gave it. The Nizam, though young, is 
not a child or an unusually foolish person, but 
a young man of the athletic persuasion—at all 
events, he is the best and boldest driver in Asia 
—who is intellectual enough to know what he is 
doing when he sends for Dr. Lauder Brunton to 
investigate certain particulars in the operation 
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of chloroform in suspending sensation. He is 
no Vanderbilt, either, or mammoth millionaire 
of the American type, but an Indian prince who 
may have a million at command, but who, when 
that is gone, must raise money by regular proc- 
esses, and at very heavy interest. What makes 
him give a sum which would daunt Baron Hirsch 
or the Czar of Russia for a bit of shining carbon 
to which he does not as an orthodox Mussulman 
attach any magical importance ? 

The ‘* Imperial,” however, as we understand 
the narrative, is a new diamond—a diamond with 
no story attached to it, and no suggestion that it 
conveys either empire or misfortune ; and what 
did the Nizam want it for, at a price which would 
have purchased hundreds of luxuries and gauds 
appreciable even by him? He is not a girl to 
care for personal adornment, nor is the ‘ Im- 
perial * the kind of investment in which even an 
Asiatic sovereign can believe. We do not doubt, 
though the statement is often denied, that the 
princes of Asia accumulate jewels as treasures, as 
European monarchs also did when bonds to bearer 
were unknown; and we believe that one motive 
is a sense of insecurity, an idea that they may be 
driven to sudden flight, which scarcely ever leaves 
them. The Nizam cannot have wanted it only as 
portable property. Nor is there any evidence 
that he is one of the men physically attracted by 
gleam and glitter and refraction. There are such 
men in scores, as every specialist knows who has 
studied the recorded evidence about kleptomania ; 
and they are much more common in the East, 
where the will grows harder. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that all men have some trace of the feeling, 
or the long dominion of gems would be difficult 
to account for, as would a well-known variety of 
what is called ‘* fascination?” 

We imagine the Nizam’s impulse was the double 
one, that of the collector and that of the man who 
values a decoration. The collecting mania is just 
as common in the East as in the West; but out- 
side Japan and China its objects are more limited, 
being confined to religious symbols which, if they 
have a history, are purchased as eagerly as relics 
were in the twelfth century, and to precious 
stones which, apart from their beauty, are re- 
garded as wonderful things in se, flashing in a 
way not given to any other things created, except 
the eyes of conscious beings. The Nizam, who 
buys precious stones in a large way, was doubtless 
told that if he bought this diamond he would be 
the possessor of the rarest one in the world, and 
would feel as proud as any collector of any other 
treasure certainly unique 
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All Asia hears reports of wonderful jewels; and honor, a concrete proof visible to his subjects on 
to be the possessor of the most wonderful is, to state occasions that no one is greater, or richer, 
an Asiatic sovereign, to possess a new title of or more successful in the world, than he. 
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DAHOMEY.— LOOKOUT AT THE FORT OF THE AMAZONS, PORTO NOVO.— SEE PAGE 167. 
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THE DUEL. 


By ALAN 


Aun, yes! I really do feel some sort of scruple 
about this matter. He’s too brave a lad, too 
young, too tender, for the shambles of such an 
old butcher as myself. But pshaw! Why should 
I,eh ? Tis his own cursed folly. To insult me 
—me, Gaston de Saumarez—and at Bignon’s, too, 
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‘(4 WHITE FIGURE FLIES OUT AND THROWS HERSELF ON THE BLOODY CORSE.” 


before all my friends and acquaintances ! And such 
an insult! Sangdieu! but my blood boils at the 
thought. I—spat upon, drenched with wine lees, 
called coward and liar, by this sprig—this but 
erstwhile Lycéen! Nom de Dieu! but I will cut 
his comb, this cockerel. And yet he could have 
done naught else. He had no alternative. He 
offered me the chance of reparation to his sister, 
but—ma foi! ’twas impossible. I would have 
done much to stave this off ; but, marry her ?— 
faugh ! no, thank you! And so the cartel has 
gone out, and this morning I meet this young 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 2—12. 





HILARY. 


Don Quixote. Ah! here we are on the ground. 
We are first, I see, my seconds and I. ‘‘Ah, 
good day, doctor. Hope sincerely we sha’n’t 
trouble you much.” What a charming spot 
where a man may meet his enemy, and where 
the two may discuss their little differences as 


gentlemen should! Here for a man’s last bed, 
if so it fall out, is a piece of turf, softer than 
sleep. Ma foi! I grow poetic. 1 should be com- 
posing a sonnet, instead of preparing to write an 
epitaph. But, really, what a heavenly morning ! 
No balking, dazzling sun, but a cool, gray haze 
—sufficient light, with no nasty shadows from 
that background of trees. ‘‘ Charming, gentle- 
men, charming! My dear Raoul Ah, here 
comes my man !—Bonjour, messieurs !—He’s a 
bit nervous, Raoul, but I’ll wager he’s full of 
mettle.” ’Tis a pity—such a pretty boy, with a 
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his 
But there’s a murderous glare 


girl’s waist and a girl’s peachy bloom in 
young 
in his usually soft eyes as he looks on me, for 
om I not his sister’s- Malediction ! Well, a 
little bloodletting may cure your chivalrous fe- 
ver, my young sir ; and so we'll bleed you—we'll 
bleed you! 

How deferentially his seconds—truants from 
school they look, and all agog with this wild sport 
—treat with Raoul and the colonel, grim and 
scarred old Boulevardiers who have tried every 
trick on the board! Well, youngsters, all in good 
time—all in good time! 

At last, all preliminaries settled, we stand, boy 
and man, face to face, divided by two cruel ribbons 
of steel. “ Engage, gentlemen !”” How gracefully, 
yet firmly, he stands! <A very pretty style he has, 
too. I wonder who was his ‘‘ maitre d’escrime.” 
Whoever he may be, he teaches well, and his 
pupil does him credit. This is no raw, clumsy 
Pardieu! What a wrist it supple 
yet firm. Quick too on his legs, like a cat! Wastes 
too much energy in moving about, but that’s a 
fault with all the youngsters! Yet, with a few 


cheeks. 
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more years’ development and practice, my lad, 
with your hand, foot and eve, you would be an 
owkward customer for the best to tackle. Ah! 
that was a sweet thrust in quarte, and how’s that 
jor asmart counter,eh! Prettily parried! Egad ! 
« fine double, feint and quick lunge! Well re- 
covered—but don’t try any tricks with me, mon 
It won’t pay. Sacre! how his eyes burn 
as he watches me; and yet through their fire I 
can see the soft, reproachful 


enfant. 


glance of his sister. 


Poor girl! What innocent and lovely orbs she 
had! I am sorry, but—— Mordieu! Phew! 
‘That was a narrow shave. Moral—ieave thoughts 


of remorse and limpid eyes till after the fight. 
Too hot! Faith, 
you won't get such another chance to send me 
drumming this pretty bit of sward with harids 
and feet, if I can help it. Mon Dieu! How the 
clubs would ring if I, by some careless play, or 


Too hot, my young friend! 


mischance such as slip of foot, as may happen to 
the best, went down before this raw schoolboy ! 
Ilow he himself—— But not yet—not just vet. 
Iiow our blades clash and rasp, and grate and 
rattle, as they wend their sinuous ways for life or 
death! Faith, ’tis a sinister music, the music of 
the sword. Hot work this, and a deuced deal 
more trouble than I expected. 
a wild cat. 


He’s as nimble as 
Disengage, with a circle as small as a 
wedding ring, feint in tierce, thrust over and 
stop that if you can. 

“Touché!” Our swords are struck down, and 
the doctor steps to me, Disgrace! I couldn’t 
recover in time, and this lad~this novice—has 
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ripped my left shoulder with his deucedly awk- 
ward counter. ‘* No need for you, monsieur. No 
harm done, gentlemen. Only a warning for me 
not to play the fool with this forward young dev- 
otee of the foil and plastron. I hope you are not 
satisfied with this trifling scratch, monsieur ?” A 
little blood, you say, won’t plaster your sister’s 
honor? Eh bien! You want all—all I have! 
Good, good! Come, it. Now you shall 
never go home to boast of that paltry prick. 
Quick ! before my shoulder stiffens. ‘ Ready, 
gentlemen ? And once more we 
are at it like two gladiators in white shirts and 
stocking feet. By the by, when I, too, was a 
boy, how fond I used to be of reading about those 
old Roman fighters of the Coliseum! I remem- 
ber that the victorious gladiator was wont to ex- 
claim, when he got in the fatal blow, ‘‘ Habet !” 
—he has it! ‘‘ Habet !” Well, you shall have it 
soon, you young whelp, you! Hard work this, 
eh ? What with lunging and recovering, shift- 
ing, breaking and taking ground, my older legs 
are getting wearied. But my stronger play is be- 
ginning to tell, and his wrist is weakening every 
moment, but still he fights on pluckily. He is 
a true knight, indeed. I can have him where I 
please. Heart or lungs? Neither! His sister 
implores me out of his eyes. No fear, sweet- 
heart ; he shall live—I’'ll just take the sting out 
of him. He is too young, too handsome ; he’ll 
be a devil among the women in time, that boy-— 
a second Gaston de Saumarez, perhaps. Peste ! 
He’s scratched my hand now! “Tis nothing— 
nothing—it has but pierced the skin. Fight on, 
fight on, I say, you young hound! Nom de Dieu ! 
If you must, you must, so there, and there! He 
fails, and is slow in recovery and riposte, so here 
goes with a low thrust in seconde, which, parried 
and left uncountered, I convert by a lightning dis- 
engagement into asmart glissade up the sword arm, 
and ** Tabet ! Habet !’’ he has it! for spang 
goes the guard of my rapier clicking sheer against 
his breastbone, and his blood spouts out in a 
warm, clammy jet on my shirt front and face. 
And there he lies—poor boy! poor boy !—on the 
bloody sward, with his eyes, even in his death 
throes, full of a mingling of the sister’s soft, sad 
reproach and his own unsatisfied yearning for re- 
venge. His face will haunt me till my death, 
and perhaps even then—who knows? The sur- 
geon looks up from his poor body, saying: ‘* Mon- 
sieur, “tis no good you waiting ; the lad has got 
his billet.” ! what is this? A 


take 


Then engage.” 





But, cré nom ! 
heartrending shriek, a rustle among the bushes 
at the side, and a white figure flies out and throws 
herself on the bloody corse. Just God! It is his 


sister! Let me begone !—let me begone ! 
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(From the Portuguese of Camvoéns. ) 


Savep from the perils of the stormy wave. 
And faint with toil, the wanderer of the main, 


But just escaped from 


shipwreck’s billowy grave, 


Trembles to hear its horrors named again. 

How warm his vow, that Ocean’s fairest mien 

No more shall lure him from the smiles of home! 
Yet soon, forgetting each terrific scene, 

Once more he turns, o’er boundless deeps to roam. 


Lady! thus I, who vainly oft in flight 

Seek refuge from the dangers of thy sight, 
Make the firm vow to shun thee and be free: 
But my fond heart, devoted to its chain, 

Still draws me back where countless perils reign, 
And grief and ruin spread their snares for me. 
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HOME OF CAMOENS. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


‘*,4 LAND where it is always afternoon ”"—a 
land where the unprogressive Kuropean is gradu- 
ally being elbowed out by the progressive Asiatic, 
as represented by the ultra-conservative China- 
man—the Capri of the East—a typical piece of 
the South of Europe in the East of Asia—the 
Chersonesus where a’ greater than Ovid composed 
another ‘ T'ristia””— an oubliette in the Garden 
of Eden. 

To the summer-scared Hong-Konger fleeing 
from the feverish moneymaking and the fervid 
hot-bath atmosphere of the Antwerp of the East, 
what an infinite charm there must be in the cool 
breezes and broad, leafy roads of Macao !—roads 
made of fine red’ gravel as smooth as a paving 
stone, and bordered with that shadiest of trees, 
the banyan. 

An ideal place to loaf away a summer day! And 
the night! It is never too hot to gamble. 

Macao is the capital of Fantan. In the nar- 
row streets between the Praza and the steamboat 
piers there is gambling house after gambling 
house, which would fulfill pretty literally my 
grandmother’s idea of a gilded hell—a phrase 
which, if I remember rightly, she was in the habit 
of applying to public houses with whose appear- 
ances she was unfamiliar. Lamp after lamp, 
huge, brilliantly lit, gay with red paint, salutes 
the passer’s eye. ‘Gambling House, Principal, 
Afong,” is probably meant to convey the idea 
that Afong’s hell is the principal hell in Macao ; 
not that Afong is the principal of the establish- 


ment, or, [ was going to add, that the house has 
any principles at all. But it has. The houses 
are conducted quite fairly, because the Chinese 
are so desperately in earnest about fantan (and 
gambling generally), that they would tear the 
proprietor to pieces if they caught him trying to 
cheat. Dozens of lynx eyes are on him. | Come 
upstairs, grandammma, and see this wicked game. 

Behind a table, suspiciously like a schoolmas- 
ter’s desk, sits a rather bored-looking Chinaman, 
with the national uncertainty of age. Before 
him he has a square tin plate, whose sides repre- 
sent the numbers. 

The players can either back a side by going 
plump (fan) on 1, 2, 3 or 4, or they can back a 
corner, naming which of the two sides they take 
for first choice—for instance, taking the corner 
between 2 and 3, their choice may be 2, 3, or 3, 2, 
according as they make the 2 or the 3 their first 
choice. 

If you win when you go plump ( fam) on a sin- 
gle number, you get three times your stake, less 
74+ per cent. commission. If you win on your 
first choice of a corner number, you get double, 
less 74 per cent. If you win on your second 
choice, you get your money back. This is the 
Chinese way of playing fantan. The drawing of 
lots is effected in avery simple manner. The 
drawer takes a handful of brass cash from a bag, 
without looking, and counts them out in fours. 
Whatever number is left in the last count is the 
winning number. ‘Thus, if he happens to draw 
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out 33 pieces, there will be 1 in the last count ; 
if he draws out 32, there will be 4 in the last 
count; if 31,3; if 30, there will be 2. 

When the drawer takes the cash from the bag he 
lays them on the table, with a brass cup inverted 
over them. The cup does not cover the cash—it 
lies on the top. Then the stakes are made. The 
money (or counters to represent the money) is 
placed opposite the portion of the plate upon 
which the bet is made—on or off the corner, ac- 
cording as the staker lays his first choice on the 
higher or lower of his two numbers. A red ticket 
is placed above the money, or counters, if the 
staker backs acorner. If he goes fan (a plump- 
er) on a whole number, the red ticket is placed 
underneath the money. When all the stakes are 
made the drawer rakes away the cash which have 
lain underneath the cup, with a long chopstick, 
raking them in fours till they are exhausted. 
Whatever number is left for the last draw is the 
winning number. The richer Chinese do a good 
deal of their betting with counters which rep- 
resent: a blue bean, one tael; a black bean, five 
taels ; an ivory counter, ten taels (thirty-six taels 
equal fifty Mexican dollars). 

When all the spaces round the table are filled 
people go up to the floor above, which has a 
square opening exactly over the table, and rather 
larger. From this they let down and take up their 
money in baskets. When wealthy Europeans 
come to a fantan shop the Chinese players gen- 
erally leave off to enable their compatriot to have 
plenty of room for such profitable business. The 
limit the bank will pay out at one stake, except 
by special agreement, is 1,500 taels. ‘The China- 
men generally play for small stakes, though I 
have seen a triton among the minnows staking 
his thirty or fifty dollars among their dollars and 
seventy-five cents. A Chinaman generally goes 
away if he makes a few dollars. They play with- 
out relaxing a muscle for good or evil fortune, 
with their physiognomies like so many pieces 
of yellow earthenware. Upstairs, out of sight, 
there may be a Portuguese lady or two. In the 
season the demireps from Hong-Kong make 
themselves conspicuous below. Only the better 
houses are visited by Europeans. In these houses 
the rules of the establishment are pasted up prom- 
inently, in English, Chinese and Portuguese ; 
English first (save the mark, and draw what de- 
ductions you please). You need not stake money ; 
there are scales for weighing any gold or silver 
you have about your person ; a bit of a spoon will 
do perfectly well. It is a picturesque sight, the 


elaborately gilt but dimly lighted room; the 
brilliantly lit table; the ring of yellow statues 
with gleaming eyes, moving nothing but the 
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hands which stake or rake the money ; a seafar- 


ing or wealthy Englishman making rather a 


splash in this quiet, intense room ; here and there 
a skinny Portuguese having a skinny gamble; the 
drawer with his long, lean, beautifully shaped 
and beautifully kept fingers, and long, lean chop- 
stick whisking the glittering cash away in fours. 

The cries, too, are picturesque. ‘‘ Ya tap se,” 
‘* E tap san,” ‘*Ya tape,” quietly from the Chinese, 
and ‘*‘E fan damn you,” or ‘‘Give me paper, 
uncle,” **Too muchee yat se,” from an English 
sailor, varied by ‘‘ Two notes on three—two,” from 
a stray Australian. The curse produces a faint 
smile (is it amusement or contempt ?) on the face 
of the yellow statue who takes the stakes, the 
proprietor or one of the company running the 
establishment. 

This boss pays over the stakes with some delib- 
eration when you win, but he sweeps them up 
like lightning when he wins. 

There is a watchman at the opening above. 
When people are playing high, watches and every- 
thing get staked. The Chinese will take any kind 
of ‘‘ pidgin.” 

By this time we have had enough of it ; so we 
will go down past that magnificent lamp with its 
red-and-gold ornaments and its label of “ First- 
class Gambling House” into the streets ornamented 
with dozens of other such lamps and harboring a 
whole population of courtesans pure and mixed— 
Chinese. 

10:30 p.M. Let us hie to that good European 
hotel kept by that virtuous Chinee Hing Kee 
and wash our necks—inside. That virtuous Chi- 
nee proves to have gone to bed. There is still the 
Union Club, theatre and club combined—thea- 
tre and club and lady’s club, for, while the gentle- 
men have their clubrooms to retire to in the in- 
tervals of performances, the corridor is reserved 
for the ladies. 

Portuguese ladies must be colder-blooded or 
otherwise differently constituted from English 
ladies, if they go to theatres to sit out in corri- 
dors from which the sex that required to be 
tempted in Adam’s time are excluded. The 
theatre is untenanted ; the club is bare enough— 
a few books, one or two English and French illus- 
trated newspapers, and a journal in Macao Portu- 
guese, which by aid of my Latin and Italian I can 
read with ease, and which informs us that ‘‘ that 
noble and excellent journal,” Reynolds’s News- 
paper, severely censures Lord Salisbury for his 
action toward Portugal ; which same it would be 
ready to do for the style of his beard or hat or 
boots, or the way in which he kisses his wife or 
says his prayers, or any conceivable thing else 
that he could do or leave undone. Noble and 
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excellent journal! there should be a Portuguese 
edition of it, and it is certainly a crying outrage 
that such of the Irish who can read at all and 
cannot understand English should not be able to 
read its gospel of peace in good Erse. 

But to return to the Union Club. What a heay- 
enly hotel it would make, with its great Pantheon 
porch and its beautiful ballroom and corridor! 
Add a couple of stories for bedrooms, and you 
have the finest hotel Macao could want, for it 
stands on the very apex of one of the hills, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the harbor and 
the hills beyond, stretching away, range behind 
range, with sea between, as mountains do in 
(ireece. As we descend from the Union we are 
challenged by a soldier. They have no mere po- 
lice in Macao, but real live Portuguese Indian sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets and, for all I know, 
loaded rifles. ‘‘ Quien vede la ?” he says, and we 
answer, “Amigo,” for Captain Risby is an old 
hand, and explains that Anglophobism asserted 
itself mildly in Macao last week by locking up 
for two hours an Englishman who answered the 
challenge with, *‘ Ask Furthermore, 
at a ball a Portuguese observed that he thought 
the English had drunk too much. From which 
it is evident that public opinion is not so warm- 
blooded at Macao as it is in Oporto. Indeed, it 
is hinted that the Macaistos hardly think of 
Portugal, and that the governor has great diffi- 
culty in keeping them up at the proper concert 
pitch. 

There is a funny old Chinaman taking care of 
the Union Club who wears a cash bigger than a 
silver dollar on his belt, which, he says, is 800 
years old. Captain Risby asked him to show me 
this curiosity. The old gentleman misunder- 
stood at first, and showed me his navel cheer- 
fully, though with some hesitation. He evidently 
did not wish to be disobliging, though it was,a 
mystery to him why a man who had never seen 
him before and would never see him again should 
he struck with a sudden desire to see his navel. 

I reached Macao in the afternoon — late, of 
course (it was one of the Hong-Kong, Canton 
and Macao Company’s old boats)—and, hailing a 
rikisha, dashed off to the Gardens of Camoéns. 
Here Portugal’s national poet lived in exile from 
Portugal for several years, and here are engraved 
poems to his honor in many languages. The gar- 
dens are very beautiful, full of rich semi-tropical 
foliage, banyans, bananas, bamboos, loquats and 
palms. Passing between these, along a gravel 
walk, one ascends a terrace ornamented with urns 
of shell mosaic, and leaving a band stand on the 
left, follows a winding path to the sort of grotto 
which contains a bronze bust of the poet, crowned 
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with a laurel wreath and standing on a kind of 


stone altar on which are engraved, 
NASCEO, LUIS DE MORREO, 
1524. CAMOENS. 1580, 


with those celebrated passages in the “ Lusiad,” 
canto x., stanza xxili.; canto vii., stanzas ]xxix. 
and Ixxx. ° 

The walls of the grotto are roped by the roots 
of a fine banyan, and underneath the terrace of 
the charming little belvedere, a little further on, 
commanding a view of the harbor, are growing 
some Australian wattles. 

These deserted gardens (I didn’t meet a soul 
except my rikisha boy), with their wealth of 
semi-tropical foliage and their huge bowlders 
piled like the “ Cakes of Bread” in Derbyshire, 
very often with a banyan at the top embracing 
them with its roots like the feelers of an octopus, 
and their memories of one of the world’s poets, 
were very poetical. They have most delightful 
glens, shaded by banana and banyan and moon- 
flower—a charming spot. Luckily, they are shut 
off by a wall from the front garden of the house, 
for it has beds laid out with uniform-colored flow- 
ers, like the parterres of Hampton Court, which 
are out of touch with Macao. 

Just outside these gardens is a neat little Eng- 
lish church, areaded on each side, and only large 
enough to hold ten pews, a pulpit, a reading desk 
and an apsidal altar railing, with a couple of 
memorial tablets, one of which bears the fine old 
New England name of Endicott. At the back 
is a rather picturesque terraced graveyard, con- 
secrated with palm clumps and desecrated with 
chickens. Opposite is a large Catholic church, 
with a cross in the churchyard dated 1638. The 
church is very plain in the interior, and in much 
better taste than most Catholic churches on the 
Continent of Europe. It has no gewgaws, and a 
few quite fair pictures, and, with its white Roman 
cement, looks cool and pleasant for hot weather. 

A short walk further on is the shell of the old 
cathedral, with a fine facade still intact, in a very 
fine position. 

Standing at its door, one gets a most im- 
pressive view of the Monte, with its grim old 
quadrangular fort ; and as one descends to San 
Domingo one passes some charming walls many 
feet high, with beautiful carved stone balustrades 
entwined with luxuriant creepers at their tops. 
San Domingo itself is a great barn with a couple 
of side chapels ; its redeeming feature is that no 


bad taste is shown, though it is devoid of active 
beauty. 

And now for the Praza, the esplanade of Macao. 
About this there can be no two opinions. 


It is 
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superlatively beautiful. It stretches from the 
Cercal Palace to the fort in the angle between 
the two bays in a pure crescent, and the whole 
way round has an avenue of magnificent ban- 
yans, the finest shade trees in the world, broad- 
spreading, leafy, their leaves of the richest dark 
green and their roots fantastic beyond belief. 
Here are no disfiguring wharves or warehouses. 
no obstructions of merchandise or trucks, no 
clamor for coolies, for the simple reason that 
the water is too shallow for anything except 
native craft of small draught—which just add 
the last finishing touch of picturesqueness. Be- 
hind the banyan trees runs a broad, smooth road, 
and behind that again a crescent of old-fashioned, 
roomy houses, with arcades and lattices and bal- 
cony gardens, for all the world like their ances- 
tors in the south of Europe, washed pink and 
yellow, and blue and green and white, to show up 
the sun to best advantage. 

At the end, near the Cereal, is a beautiful gar- 
den, reminding one of the surroundings of San 
Lorenzo at Rome, and immediately beyond it an 
old fort with a couple of small Armstrongs, and 
the remainder of its guns small muzzle-loading 
smoothbores that might have been brought there 
in the same caravel which brought Camoéns. 

All is Portuguese with a vengeance, from the 
walls, with their latticed tops surmounted by 
flowers in vases or carven cocks, to tricycles as 
ancient as the cannon, and a magnificent Don with 
his cloak lined with red velvet. There is a fort at 
each end of the Praza, and a fort or a church on 
everyone of the queer little rocky hills which rise 
up from the plain like so many Acropolises of 
Athens. There are Portuguese smells also; and 
Portuguese Indian soldiers, lots of them, who are 
quartered in those picturesque, Alhambralike bar- 
racks which overhung us on our right as we sailed 
in ; and scores of Chinese, who have certainly ac- 
complished a peaceful reconquest of the island in 
commerce. 

Monte stands up splendidly: so do the queer 
Cakes of Bread rocks that crop up here and there. 

But daylight is failing, and we have yet to see 
the historical barrier at the other side of the neck 
which joins Macao to Chinese territory. What a 
delightful road! In the hollow to our left are 
rich gardens. We are bounding along over smooth 
red gravel under beautiful banyans varied with 
palms and bamboo clumps. High on our right, 
in a queer old fort, towers the lighthouse we saw 
as we came in; but for that and the different 
trees we might be bowling down the road from 
Athens to the Pireus. Macao reminds me again 
and again of Attica. More barracks ? Yes; some 
Australian wattles, a big Chinese grave, and a well 
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Here is 
one of the delicious bits of greenery one meets on 
Richmond Hill, a tangle of creepers. What an 
exquisite drive this is—so green! And now we are 
on the sea wall, the waves lapping below, and a 
sentry with fixed bayonet pacing to and fro. 
And now we get our first glimpse of the causeway 
leading to the barrier, and the road descends to 
the seaside, bordered by aloes and bamboos, and 
even banyans, down to the water’s edge. On our 
left are two more of the Acropolislike hills ; on our 
right, one of the little shedlike frames for drying 
fish one sees along the Fraser in British Columbia. 
The road now changes from gravel to sand, and 
the back bay opens on our left with mountains 
beyond, such a prospect as breaks upon one’s 
sight when one looks down from Pentelieus on all 
Greece spread before one like a map. 
boo clumps grow thicker. There is green grow- 
ing actually in the water. And now we are at 
the gateway, all that is left of the wall that once 
ran across the isthmus, but was destroyed in 1849, 
after the taking of the Passaleao Fort. It was on 
the 25th of August, 1849, that Governor Amaral 
was waylaid and murdered near the Porto do 
Cerco for emancipating Macao from the last 
vestige of Chinese authority. 

The gate is in the barbarized classical style 
scattered broadcast over the lands of the Latin 
races. A guardhouse with a few sentries stands 
just inside it. On it, on two tablets, are engraved 
two memorable dates: ‘25th August, 1849” ; 
28th August, 1870.” My rikisha coolies say, 
in broken English, ‘* Nothing see !” I dismount to 
look. Inside are such unromantic features as a 
European Jamp-post and a Chinese dog. Beyond 
the barrier are night, mountains and a barbarous 
land. 


with a square-headed stone arch over it. 


The bam- 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL NOTE, 


Macao nestles on the rocks of a small penin- 
sula, on the large Island of Heang-Shan. It was 
formerly separated from the rest of the island by 
a wall across the little isthmus; but this was de- 
stroyed in 1849 after the taking of the Passaleao 
Fort, and nothing remains of it now except the 
gateway alluded to in the text. The settlement 
of Macao takes us back to the dawn of colonial 
history. It was but eighteen years after Vasco de 
Gama had rounded Cape of Good Hope that the 
Portuguese, having monopolized India, dispatched 
a fleet, with Thome Pires as an ambassador from 
the King of Portugal, to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce with China also. On their arrival at 
Canton, they were well received by the authorities, 
and Pires was allowed to proceed to Pekin. 

But the Sultan of Malacca, a territory recently 
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conquered by the Portuguese, reached the capital 
before him, and implored the Emperor’s assist- 
ance. Pires’s embassy failed ; he was expelled from 
Pekin, and, later on, murdered, with his suite, at 
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they succeeded in establishing a settlement at 
Leang-Po (the modern Ling-Po), a good deal 
north of Canton, where, in a few years’ time, they 


built up an extensive trade with the Chinese, and 





TWO VIEWS OF THE HARBOR OF MACAO. 


Canton; whereon the Pertuguese fleet returned 
to Canton, and attacked and dispersed the native 
junks, killing hundreds of their enemies. This 
was in 1517. 

After repeated attempts with no better results 


later on with the Japanese. Houses, churches and 
forts were built, and the population increased 
with such rapidity that the Europeans alone num- 
bered more than athousand. But this prosperity 
was not of long continuance, for one night an im- 
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mense number of Chinese attacked the place un- 
expectedly, murdered nearly twelve hundred for- 
eigners and razed the settlement’ to the ground. 
The undaunted Portuguese formed a fresh settle- 
ment at Chinchew, with identically the same re- 
sults. After such a series of disasters one might 
have supposed that they would abandon all hope 
of obtaining a footing in the Far East. But the 
turn of the tide was coming; for, having set to 
work again with renewed vigor, and in 1552 set- 
tled in the Island of Shang-Chuen, west of Can- 
ton, and there rendered signal service to the Chi- 
nese by clearing the coast of its locust hordes of 
pirates, the reigning Emperor, Sho-tsung, gave 
them permission to settle on the peninsula which 
is still the capital of Portugal in the Far Kast. 

It was here that, in 1557, Macao was founded, 


to be held by the Portuguese at a rental of 500 
taels. This ground rent was at first made in 
presents to the Emperor of China, and it was not 
until the middle of the seventeenth century that 
the actual 500 taels were imposed in lieu of the 
presents. The tribute was paid up to 1848, when 
Governor Amaral refused to do so any longer, 
and forcibly drove every vestige of Chinese au- 
thority out of the colony ; which vigorous action 
cost him his life, for he was waylaid and barba- 
rously murdered near the barrier of the Porto do 
Cerco, in August, 1849. 

Geographically speaking, Macao is three hours’ 
sail from Hong-Kong, whatever mileage that may 
mean in the vile little boat of the Hong-Kong, 
Canton and Macao Steamship Company, locally 
known as the Yankee-built boneshaker. 


GOUNOD. 


By Louts 


Few composers of the present time have 
aroused such violent controversy as Gounod, In- 
deed, it seems to become one of the conditions of 
celebrity to be violently discussed. Yet we must 
distingush between the sort of discussion pro- 
voked by Gounod, and that by the great German 
composer Wagner. It is not too much to say 
that the most powerful adversary of Richard 
Wagner, the one who contributed more than any 
man to delay the recognition of his great quali- 
ties, and who caused the 
passionate dragging to 
the light of his defects 
at the expense of the 
recognition of his genius 
—the man, in fact, who 
most seriously impeded 
his name from being 
more universally esteem- 
ed—was Wugner him- 
self. 

Giving way to blind 
passion in condemning 
nearly every contempo- 
rary composer, belittling 
those who had acquired 
great reputation as the 
result of their undoubt- 
ed merit, showing the 
blackest ingratitude to 
Meyerbeer, who had 
most kindly helped him, 
and supported him when 
no one would acknowl- 
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edge his works as meritorious, attacking every- 
body who was not of his opinion, and everything 
that was not his own, with a violence which 
could not but make him numerous and powerful 
enemies, he had the additional misfortune to 
make friends and partisans, who as violently at- 
tacked what was not his as he had done himself. 
If it had not been for the universal cry which all 
these polemics aroused, and which made Wagner 
the most discussed composer, continually kept 
before the eye of the 
public, whether ridiculed 
or seriously attacked—if 
he had met with enemies 
(diplomatic enough not 
to reply, not to discuss, 
not to mention his name 
for good or evil—he 
would have been silenced 
to death, for the noise 
which in their wrath his 
antagonists kept up was 
the very food for the 
glory of his name. 

Not so Gounod. He 
has taken good care to 
attack nobody. His 
clerical inclinations and 
studies when a youth in 
Rome (it is surmised that 
he meant to take orders 
and become a priest), his 
natural pliability, his 
adroit humoring of all 
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those whom he fancies may be of some use to him 
—this social quality called diplomacy by one or 
jesuitism by another, which met in an exquisite 
union of the two in Talleyrand—this velvet cat’s 
paw’s touch of every ‘‘dangerous” topic of con- 
versation, the unbounded amiability of a disposi- 
tion always of the opinion of his interlocutor— 
these have made Gounod a number of friends, 
and not of that perilous kind from whom we pray 
the Lord may deliver us. He was too unctuous 
to have anything like Wagner’s passionately of- 
fensive friends, but friends who extolled his 
genius quietly, and were really useful in pro- 
claiming him the apostle of the French school 
and the greatest living composer. His great suc- 
cesses counterlanced by undeniable failures, the 
one as absolute as the other, were, however, the 
source of another kind of controversy much less 
personal, but not the less useful for that. For, 
be it well remembered, being made the subject of 
discussion continued and uninterrupted, being 
always held up asa subject of importance whether 
in an unconditionally laudatory sense or the re- 
verse, that is what gives you a name, and I verily 
believe that it does not very much matter whether 
newspaper articles and criticisms exalt a man’s 
merit or quite unjustly detract from it ; provided 
he is much talked about, he is pretty sure to come 
out of the fray with a great name. Gounod is an 
enigma, like many great men. The doubt be- 
gins at his birthday. This is what dictionaries 
say : 

Gounod was born on June 17th, 1818,* in 
Paris, his father being a painter, and his mother 
one of the most distinguished ladies of the pe- 
riod. It was she who gave him his first instrue- 
tion in music. He entered the Paris Conserva- 
toire in 1836, and won, in 1837, a second prize, 
and in 1839 a first prize, the Prix de Rome— 
which entitled him to the journey to Italy—with 
« mass, the forerunner of his early favorite pur- 
suit, sacred music. He was a pupil of Reicha in 
harmony, and of the famous Halévy in counter- 
point. His second mass (1841) was a great suc- 
cess, and won him the title of ‘‘ Maitre de Cha- 
pelle Honoraire ” for life, a distinction until then 
never conferred on a pensionnaire de l Académie. 

Gounod’s career is, if I might say so, an in- 
verted pyramid. He began life successfully, 
though at first he wrote one opera after another 
without reaching the desired object. At last 
Goethe’s masterpiece “ Faust ” was accommodated 
to his requirements by Messieurs Michel Carré 

*I shal] presently have something to say about this 
supposed correct date, Vapereau, Fetis, Grove, etc., coin- 
Going 


and Barbier, who in many instances copied 
Goethe’s words verbatim—I mean, they trans- 
lated Goethe’s identical words ; but then suddenly 
they changed, and, instead of gilding copper, they 
coppered gold, and transformed scenes of grand 
philosophy into very insignificant farce. Why, for 
instance, does Mephisto, when Valentino attacks 
him with his sword, and that sword is suddenly 
shattered without any visible reason, so that they 
begin to suspect evil, draw an enchanted circle 
round himself, which cannot be entered; and 
when he is shown the cross to smite him there- 
with, he deliberately walks out of the circle, 
necessarily abandoning his advantage, yet the 
others indignant, exasperated and numerous, do 
him no harm? It must, however, be admitted 
that, whatever the faults of the book, and the 
heresy of desecrating a monument of classical art, 
the libretto fulfilled its purpose—it furnished 
Gounod with the opportunity of situations—for 
instance, with love music in the second act, mil- 
itary music in the third, sacred music in the 
fourth, and a truly heroic trio in the prison scene 
of the last act. The genius which inspired him 
with the loveliest dvo in the garden scene, with 
the most popular march and waltz, with excellent 
church music, as well as the most effective and 
melodious ballet music, and so on, was recog- 
nized all over the world. ‘‘ Faust,” wherever it 
was played in Europe and America, was an im- 
mense success, and flew with the name of the 
composer into those high regions of the Pan- 
theon, the frontispiece of which bears the in- 
scription: ‘‘ Aux grands hommes la patrie recon- 
naissante !” 

** Mireille,” the opera @ la couleur locale, which 
he wrote immediately after ‘‘ Faust,” is undoubt- 
edly a more homogeneous work, although not so 
strikingly effective as ‘‘ Faust.” It made, never- 
theless, little sensation in France—at any rate, 
nothing comparable to the long-enduring sensa- 
tion of “ Faust,” and none at all in any other 
country. Such is the fate of works. 

I will now state what I have learned, in a per- 
fectly reliable way, from a lady friend and pupil 
of Gounod’s mother, who taught her music in 
1816, while little Charlie, who used to accompany 
his mother, played in the garden during the les- 
son. This little Charlie, said by all the diction- 
aries to be born in 1818, was the celebrated com- 
poser of ‘‘ Faust,” and, anxious as I was to ascer- 
tain his real age, which I knew to be more thian 
those infallible authorities, the musical diction- 
aries, stated it to be, I wrote to this living wit- 
ness—rather a more conclusive authority—and 
this is part of her answer: ‘Charles Gounod 
must have been born about 1811 or 1812. I went 
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to Paris in the autumn of 1815, and in the spring 
and summer following we children used to play 
in the large garden of my house at Chaillot, which 
is now the Allée Marbeenf. I was between eleven 
and twelve, and often carried little Charles about, 
who was in petticoats, and could not have been 
more than four, or, at the utmost, five, years old ; 
his brother Urbain—a charming boy, by the by 
—TI should think was then about eight or nine 
years old.” 

The nephew of this lady, a gentleman residing 
in the southwest of London, had once a discussion 
with Gounod, whose memory is singularly unreli- 
able as to dates, and he convinced Gounod on the 
strength of the above-mentioned facts, and so re- 
minded him of the details his aunt, who now lives 
in the south of France, had given him, that 
Gounod at last admitted all those facts to be ac- 
curate. Having been given by Vaperean and 
Fétis, the year 1818 was copied in all the other 
dictionaries wrongly, as above stated. Gounod is 
not yet old enough to coquet with his age and 
make himself older; and from what I know of 
him he will never get beyond the age where people 
love to make themselves out younger than they 
are. 

Considering the number of operas (serious and 
comic) he produced, to the tune of no less than 
fourteen, and considering that only one had a 
universal success, whereas two comic operas —‘‘ Le 
Médecin malgré lui” and “ Philémon and Baucis” 
—are full of that original finesse and elegance 
which are the trademark of the house Gounod, 
but never had any success out of France, it is 
surely a curious sign of the times that he com- 
manded such immense prices as $20,000 each for 
the English copyright of two oratorios. While 
he called the ‘‘ Redemption,” his last oratorio but 
one, opus vite mee, he called the last one, ‘* Mors 
et Vita,” after which I am afraid nothing will re- 
main but the terror of Hades to be described. 

Gounod is very spiri/uel, both with his pen and 
his tongue, and is one of the most amusing com- 
panions. I mean when he is sober in the sense 
of calm self-possession ; but when he explodes, 
which may at any time happen, then don soir la 
compagnie—you may expect, like in the eruption 
of a volcano, that not only will his words flow 
like boiling lava, but stones will be thrown, and 
sparks, and cinders, and a veritable cataclysm of 
speech. Suddenly, however, as I have seen, a 
gentleman having the nerve calmly to address 
him.on a subject quite different from the one un- 
der discussion, he will reply to the person in 
question with perfect quiet, and if by any means 
interested in the matter skillfully brought on, 
will warm up to his subject, totally forgetting 
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the subject on which, but a minute before, he 
was so heated and angry. 

One of his hobbies is to be pitied—he is always 
souffrant ; so he wrote some years ago: 


**Mon bon et cher ami—Quoique je sois bien souffrant 
et bien fatigue (always) par des mistres et des peines de 
toute sorte et de bien crwelles, je ne veux pas laisser sans 
reponse votre affectueux souvenir. . 
Tribut de Zamora,’ ouvrage qui va 
probablement entrer prochainement & Ja copie et a létude 
a Opera,” ete. 


Jai termine, 
ou & pen pres, ‘le 


But just as, notwithstanding these thorouglily 
French minauderies, he is an excellent, honora- 
ble man, so must it be admitted that notwith- 
standing the most numerous failures I ever knew 
a great composer to suffer, the ‘* Reine de Saba,” 
the “ Nonne Sanglante,” ‘* Polyeucte,” “ Tribut 
de Zamora,” ¢ fu//i quanti—despite especially 
the weakness of his later works, Gounod is, if I 
may say 80, one of the most poetically expressive 
composers of our century; he has brought forth 
in his successful operas (‘* Faust,” ‘‘ Mireille”) a 
wealth of beautiful melodies, thrown about with 
the rich hand recognizable in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Rob- 
ert le Diable” (like none of Meyerbeer’s other 
operas ); he has produced harmonies and modu- 
lations entirely his own, new and beautiful, with a 
clearness of nature and simplicity of form doubly 
gratifying in an age of musical torture, where a 
number of musical, or rather unmusical, shouters 
advocate everything that is grating on your ears, 
hurtful to your perception, false and indigestive 
to your organization. But Gounod, whose un- 
doubted elevation of style in his sacred music re- 
sults from the deep and serious studies he made 
in the beginning of his career, has composed a 
number of minor works of great variety and full 
of originality, and minor only quantitatively, 
not by any means in quality. I may mention his 
numerous songs, the whole collection perfect 
masterpieces, I should say, several collections. 
The superposing a melody, of which he was the 
first to invent the idea, to the first preludium in 
Bach’s twenty-four preludes and fugués, was orig- 
inally written for piano, violin and harmonium 
for his friend Lefébure-Wély, the famous organ- 
ist, who was the best performer on the harmonium 
Tever heard. This piece had an immense sue- 
Then the words of the Ave Maria were 
adapted to the melody, and sung by a soprano 
voice, the sensation which it created being such 
that, perpetually amplifying it, it was performed 
once at Baden-Baden, Mme. Miolan - Carvalho 
singing the soprano part, Vieuxtemps playing the 
violin, Thalberg the piano, your humble servant 
the harmonium, while Berlioz conducted the 
chorus, four harps accompanying. I remember. 


cess. 
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as if it had been yesterday, the tremendous en- 
core, which, under the circumstances, was inevi- 
tuble, and to which Vieuxtemps, whom it both- 
ered, would not respond, while Mme. Miolan, 
turning to me, said: ‘* The idea of refusing such 
[ shall certainly fall in with it. 


an encore! 
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man! .... Among what Gounod calls small 
trifles, is another most graceful and popular song 
of his song, ‘‘ La Sérénade,” with harmonium 
accompaniment. Men and women of all nations 
have sung it to death. 

It is well known to all who have had any inter- 


PORTRAIT OF GOUNOD AT THE AGE OF FIFTY YEARS, 


Chacun pour soi, le bon Dieu pour tous,” and 
on she went ; and of course, we, the humble serv- 
ants, had to follow suit. But when after this 
the audience had a mind to make us begin a third 
time, Vieuxtemps quickly locked up his fiddle 
and rushed out, running so quickly, that verily I 
believe he still runs; no, he died since, poor 


est in inquiring into Gounod’s doings, from the 
moment that he gained his Prix de Rome, that 
for something like five years, if I mistake not, be- 
tween 1844 and 1849, it is not exactly known 
where he was or what he did. He went to Vienna 
in 1842 ; a mass of his was executed in the same 
year—a mass pour voix seules, in imitation of 
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Pelestrina. ‘‘Sappho” was produced in Paris 
in 1850. The Gazette Musicale, in 1846, pub- 
lished a paragraph to the effect that he had en- 
tered orders and ‘ porte méme l’habit ecclésias- 
tique ”; but all this not only is not known to be 
exact, but it is, if anything, rather known not to 
be exact. <A rather romantic explanation, most 
interesting, and, I may say, fascinating, has 
come to be circulated in a certain coterie, and if 
I do not relate it, it is just because I do not know 
it to be exactly true, although there would be no 
harm done to the great musician’s reputation if 
the world knew it. 

It remains to consider Gounod as a writer. Ile 
has, of course, the qualifications and disquali- 
fications of his native land, of the ‘‘ nation la 
plus spirituelle du monde,” at the same time the 
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without great opposition, it cost Gounod very 
little to defend Wagner, whose rivalry he had 
not to fear, and who to his last day posed as a 
victim of the ‘‘no one a prophet in his own coun- 
try,” although he left his family in possession of 
some $25,000 a vear. I cannot help imagining, 
when I read what Gounod wrote on Beethoven 
and Mozart—perhaps I am too severe in my views 
—that he is fancying what a boon he confers on 
those great masters by adding his homage to that 
of the world. Ile writes in such an affected, ex- 
aggerated style about ‘* Don Giovanni ” that one 
cannot but think it is not his sincere, genuine 
opinion, and that he only wishes to appear so 
awfully enthusiastic in order to make people won- 
der at the generosity of the man who, himself so 
great, does not hesitate with his illustrious hand 








GOUNOD CONDUCTING THE ORCHESTRA, AT A PRODUCTION OF ONE OF HIS OPERAS, IN PARIS. 


most vain, I may say. But although he often 
speaks and usually writes as if he were conscious 
that every word which falls from his lip or his 
pen is a pearl, there is in his case really many a 
pearl bestowed upon his listeners or readers, and 
I wish by no means to underrate the value of the 
man in any direction whatsoever. 

His articles on Wagner have the great defect of 
seeming insincerity and overpraise for a reason. 
Whenever he came to see Princess Pauline Met- 
ternich, no superlative expression of admiration 
was too strong, because the princess was known 
to be not only an admirer, but a maniac, for Wag- 
ner’s music. There is a certain charm, a cloak 
of generosity, in taking the part of a much-at- 
tacked man ; and as Wagner wrote no French 
operas, and his music was not and is not likely 
for obvious reasons to be accepted in France 


to put a laurel crown on the bust of the immortal 
master. 

Besides, they have a fashion in French news- 
papers of wasting so many words about very little. 
Everybody knows that to be blind is a terrible 
affliction, yet I have always found that blind peo- 
ple seem to be happier than one would think they 
could be, and probably for two reasons. First, 
that though they do not see anything that is 
handsome, neither do they see anything that is 
ugly, and in their imagination they probably 
paint to themselves the world much handsomer 
than it is; and then they have everybody’s sym- 
pathy and pity, whereas people are inclined to 
laugh at a deaf man the moment he misuhder- 
stands what you say to him. This is all very sim- 
ple and well known. Now see what Gounod says 
on this point. “If Il were asked for which of 
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two calamities I would decide, being blind or be- 
ing deaf, I should without hesitation sacrifice my 
hearing to my eyesight. 1 know very well that 
people say a deaf man is more given to melan- 
choly than a blind one; but to me not to see 
would be the acme of misery, and I would rather 
commit suicide than be guided by another hand 
in the streets, in the house, everywhere. A man 
can write and read music, he need not hear it, 
and his perception of the idea, the harmony, the 
melody, will in no way be impaired. Even Beet- 
hoven wrote his grandest when he was 
deaf!” Now listen to this supercilious, extrava- 
gant proposition 5 «6 B composer, while he writes 
down his ideas, is jvs/ like a deaf man ; he writes 
it from his mind alone—he need not hear it.” 
This is tantamount to saying that every novelist 
who writes a new story is like a dumb man, for 
not read aloud what he writes. But 
blindness—eternal darkness, loneliness, impene- 
rable silence !’ Why silence ? Can a blind man 
not listen to all that goes on around him ? Can he 
not, if so he choose to do, interrupt an accidental 
Why silence ? 
‘* Be deprived,” he continues, “ of reading, of 
communication with the whole world. Painting 
and fine art lost forever! The deaf man is in 
actual contact with the whole world, whereas the 
blind man depends for his smallest needs upon 
others; he can neither walk by himself, nor drive 
or ride—he is the slave of slaves, the prisoner of 
prisoners.” 


music 


he does 


silence by a reasonable speech ? 


Most assuredly, nobody of his own accord would 
choose to be blind, but when there is one of two 
calamities to be chosen, blind or deaf, it sounds 
strange that a musician should rather give up 
hearing any of his own or of the old masters’ 
creations, than to see what, after all, is so very 
often called an optical delusion. 

I don’t think a better proof can be given of the 
unaffected delight with which Gounod looks in 
his own glass than the modesty with which he ex- 
presses himself in the following phrase : ‘*‘ When 
I was very young I spoke always of myself alone. 
I condescended after a few years to add Mozart, 
and to say, ‘Il and Mozart.’ It so happened, how- 
ever, that, after studying a little more, I thought 
I had better say, ‘Mozart and I.’ Now what I 
say is, ‘Mozart.’” It is but too evident that his 
modesty consists in admiring himself for being 
so modest. He possesses in a very high degree 
the art of using language in order nof to express 
your thought. 

I remember meeting him once in the Rue de 
la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, arm in arm with Vic- 
tor Massé, poor man ! since dead, in comparative 
vouth. It was just after Gounod’s * Faust ” had 
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been given at the Théatre Lyrique, and to my 
amazement met with rather doubtful success. 
There was the Soldiers’ Chorus, the waltz, espe- 
cially, very much applauded, praised and bought, 
but what is really grand in the opera people 
seemed very slow to appreciate, and so I said to 
him: ‘*Is it not curious that people should take 
so to that Soldiers’ Chorus, which you must really 
agree with me is not exactly the most distin- 
guished piece in the opera!” ‘*Ah, my dear 
E »” he said, ‘‘ don’t you see, operas are not 
born like men, head foremost—operas are born 
feet before all (/es pieds les premiers), the lowest 
parts are sure to be the first recognized, but by 
and by the turn of the heart, the head and brain 
will come. . . .” And it did come, and relegated 
the feet, that first appeared, to the background, 
and the best parts now shine, in all the glory of 
superior intelligence, delicacy of feeling, refine- 
ment of taste, from one pole of the earth to the 
other, rendering celebrated the name of Charles 
Gounod. 





GOUNOD AND THE MENDELSSOHNS. 

THe journal of Mme. Hensel (Mendelssohn’s 
sister Fanny), edited by her son, and lately pub- 
lished in Berlin, contains some very interesting 
references to the youthful Gounod. 

In 1840, M. and Mme. Hensel, with their son 
Sebastian, passed the winter at Rome. They held 
select reunions at which the intellectual society 
was wont to gather, especially the foreign artists, 
who held in great esteem the character of the 
amiable mistress of the house, who was a musician 
of fine feeling and endowed, with charming intel- 
lectual and artistic qualities. From the pen por- 
trait given of Mme. Hensel by Sebastian Hensel 
we find that one of his mother’s shoulders was 
slightly higher than the other—a heritage from 
Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher. Her beau- 
tiful black eyes lost none of their profound ex- 
pression on account of the shortsightedness with 
which she was afflicted. She was warm-hearted, 
sympathetic and by nature incapable of dissimu- 
lation. Indifferent to material enjoyments, she 
perpetually hungered after artistic life and intel- 
lectual society. A pianist of the highest gifts, 
she devoted much of her time also to composition. 
Many melodies of hers have been preserved as her 
brother’s. In the ‘‘ Songs without Words,” how- 
ever, Mendelssohn owes nothing to his sister. 

Like many women of her nation, Mme. Hensel 
religiously recorded in a faithful ‘* Tagebuch” 
her travels and her impressions of men and things, 
and it is thence more than from her letters that 


her son has drawn examples of her experiences. 
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The following extracts mainly relate to her inter- 
course with Gounod : ‘‘ Ordinarily the press of 
foreigners at Rome dies out after Easter. Every- 
one then disperses. This one betakes himself to 
Naples, the other sets out upon some long voyage. 
But for us then (1840) opened a new period of 
Roman life, the happiest, perhaps, in my mother’s 
existence. Little by little an intimate group of 
friends gathered about my parents, principally 
artists, chiefest among them being the three 
young Frenchmen, Dugasseaux (the painter), 
Sousquet (afterward the musical critic of L’///us- 
tration), and Gounod, then a musical student in 
the Hrench Academy at Rome. After these were 
Charlotte Thygeson, a young Dane, related to 
Thorwaldsen, a pianist of rare abilities, and the 
German artists Magnus, Elsasser and Kaselowsky. 
My father painted in the morning, dined at one 
o'clock, and then took a drive with his friends. 
In the evening my parents visited this or that 
person, or better still, our friends came to us and 
whiled away the time with music.” 

In Mme. Hensel’s diary frequent mention is 
made of the name of Gounod. Here is a curious 
passage dated the 2d of May, 1840: ‘* This even- 
ing I have played several pieces, especially the 
‘Concerto’ of Bach, which, though they had heard 
it often enough, unmanned them all. They 
kissed my hands, and could not calm themselves, 
particularly Gounod, who is a young man of ex- 
uberant vitality. I cannot find words to say how 
much influence I exert over him, and how happy 
he is when with us. Bousquet and Gounod are 
very unlike. The former is calm in disposition 
ana inclines toward French classicism ; the latter 
is a passionate ultra romanticist, all fire and senti- 
mentalism. Upon Gounod German music falls 
like a bombshell upon a house, and it may happen 
that it yet may work terrible damage upon his 
mind and methods.” 

These fears of Mme. Hensel have proved 
groundless. She also errs when she thinks that 
in her house Gounod made his first acquaintance 
vith German music. His biographers prove that 
Gounod had been thoroughly familiar with all 
the works of Beethoven since his fourteenth year. 
Mozart’s ‘Don Juan” he had known by heart 
from beginning toend, ‘The probability is that 
whe Mme. Hensel speaks of German music she 
means only the works of Bach, its father, the 
giant of whom Gounod has written: ‘* Should all 
music be destroyed, one might reconstruct it, 
could the works of Bach be saved from the dis- 
aster.” 

sut to return to the diary of Mme. Hensel. 
Under the date of the 8th of May, we find the 
followin , item: ‘‘ This evening Magnus and Our 
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Frenchmen, or, as we now call them The Three 
Caprices, were here. Bousquet is the Caprice in 
A, Gounod the Caprice in EK, and Dugasseux, 
that in C minor.” These names alluded to the 
three Caprices which Mendelssohn composed for 
the piano while he was in Wales. She continues : 
‘As usual we have had much music, chatting 
and laughing, and have separated at a very late 
hour. Bousquet has shown to me a composition 
of his in which there are some beautiful passages. 
The mind of Gounod continues to be troubled 
with German music, which seems wholly to trans- 
form his nature. He seems to be less ripe than 
his friend, although I know very little of his 
music. I take into no account the ‘Scherzo,’ 
which he has dedicated to me, and which I fancy 
he composed while thinking of something else.” 
On May 17th occurs this entry : ‘ We had pro- 
posed a moonlight visit to the Coliseum ; but the 
sky was so clouded that we had to give up the 


idea. I was obliged to spend the evening at the 
piano. Ihave never played so poorly. The pres- 


ence of a stranger made me nervous. About hali- 
past eleven the sky became perfectly clear, and 
our excursion was unanimously voted into effect. 
We had passed by the Fontana de Trevi, which 
was charming; Monte Cavallo, which was di- 
vine ; and the Coliseum, than which I have rarely 
seen anything more marvelous. After we had 
descended toward the Column of Trajan, passing 
by the Basilica of Constantine, near which burned 
a lamp before a statue of the Madonna, we pro- 
ceeded to the Forum. ‘The moon covered and 
discovered itself in turn, offering a wonderful 
spectacle. While traversing the Forum, Gounod 
climbed an acacia, and showered blossoms upon 
us all. Arriving at the Square of Colonna, we 
intoned the theme of Bach’s ‘ Concerto,’ and 
proceeded home, singing in chorus. One might 
have mistaken us for a lot of students slightly 
tipsy. Though quite fatigued, not one of us 
could sleep during the whole night.” 

After spending four years in Rome, Gounod 
went to Vienna, and thence to Berlin, in order 
to visit his friends, the Hensels, who had re- 
turned to the capital, and remained with them 
from the end of April until the 15th of May. 
From Berlin Gounod betook himself to Leipsic, 
where he met Mendelssohn. 

The talent of Mendelssohn has always inspired 
a vivid sympathy in Gounod. Gounod has been 
more fortunate than Mendelssohn. While the 
latter saw the public return their tickets when 
his performances were announced, the former has 
enjoyed the privilege, rarely accorded to the mas- 
ters, of being crowned with glory during his life- 
time. 
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THE ESCAPE OF BENNY CAROL. 
By MARION HILL. 

EVENING was settling rapidly over the hand- 
ful of scattered and lonesome farmhouses which 
constituted the town of Holloway. 

Josiah Miller, the storekeeper. ‘vho as a conse- 
quence always had a full stocl >. spare time on 
his hands, was idling up and cown his porch, 

yaiting to be ordered in to supper. 

From the rear of his establishment issued 
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** CAROL WHIPPED A WHITE STREAK FROM HIS POOKET, CAUGHT 
THE ViAL OUT OF THE GIRL’S HAND, AND FLUNG HIMSELF, 
IRONS AND ALL, UPON MR. BROCKLY.”? 


sounds of the fierce sizzling of food, mingled 
with crashes of crockery, which filled the good 
old man with forebodings founded on experience 
that “ Liddy sot down dishes that heavy mostly 
when she were riled.” 

As he shuffled uneasily back and forth, he 
rested his gaze upon a distant hill, on the very 
summit of which was the energetic little mining 
town of Camp Mary. 

‘Lord ! what a grand time they air havin’ up 
there, I'll be be bound,” sighed Josiah, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘Camp Mary folks don’t neglect no 
chance to have a bust. Gosh! what a pair o’ 
fools them air to be comin’ down yere, where 
there’s never nuthin’ !” 

He peered excitedly at two far-off figures—men 
—coming on foot down the Camp Mary trail. 
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THE ESCAPE 
‘Tf they be camp folks, I'll allow their grit air 
consid’rable —what with Nevada Pete traveling 
hell-free round these parts, and on’y last week 
a-layin’ out his man stiff on that there same trail 
—I'll allow ag’in their grit air most consid’rable. 
I'll stay right yere ontil they come up, and then 
I'll arn suthin’ o’ the bust. Shure ‘nuff, I'll stay 
right yere !” 
But at this 
manded, in a shrill and exasperated voice, ‘‘ Now 
then, how much longer is them herring to be 
kep’ standing ?” and Josiah, diplomatically con- 
struing the question into an invitation to supper, 


moment an invisible woman de- 


hastened to reply, ‘‘ Why, sartin, Liddy, sartin !” 
and hurried into the kitchen. 

A frying pan fumed like a censer upon the 
back of the stove, and filled the room with smoke, 
through which the oil lamp loomed murkily. In 
the thick of the haze was a table set out with 
three bowls of tea and a dish of red herrings, hot. 

Josiah fell into his seat without daring to choke, 
while Liddy, a tall woman in odd calico draperies, 
dexterously served rations of bread by holding the 
loaf against her chest and cutting fiercely toward 
her, so that the slices rattled like hailstones upon 
the table. Next, she threw the loaf cleverly 
across the room into the breadbox, speared her- 
self a herring, and sat down to her meal. 

Josiah, not daring to summon the third mem- 
ber of his family, ate in silence for a few min- 
utes. Finally, suspending his bowl midway to 
his mouth, he asked, with an assumption of sur- 
prise : 

‘Why, where’s Ianthy ?” 

by way of reply, Liddy, in the act of plug- 
ging her mouth with bread, jerked “out the plug 
and emitted a shriek of ‘ Ianthy!” with a sud- 
denness so unexpected as to empty Josiah’s tea 
over his knees. 

A skirmish was heard from the floor above, and 
Ianthy rushed down the closed staircase 
burst into the 
to her skirts. 

* Ugh, smoke !” 


and 


room. A little dog stuck close 


—_ 


was the girl’s disgusted com- 
ment, and after flinging open a window, she be- 
stowed upon her aunt a caressing but reproving 
shake, and demanded : ‘* Land sakes, Aunt Lid, 
how can you r 

One expected the roof to fall upon the pre- 
sumptuous Ianthy, but Aunt Lid merely swayed 
woodenly back-and forth under her niece’s grip, 
and then stolidly resumed her meal. 

Janthy kissed her uncle loudly and sat down to 
tea, keeping up a steady chatter, which cheered 
her male relative amazingly. Bidger, the dog, 
sat under the table with greedy expectancy in his 
eyes. Many bits of herring rewarded his faith. 
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Presently Mrs. Miller grimly remarked : 

**T won't have that there Bidger fed at meals. 
D’yer hear »” , 

‘* Yes, aunt,” responded Ianthy, glibly ; but at 
regular intervals Bidger’s grateful jaws snapped 
audibly, and no further remonstrance was made. 

Ianthy was pretty. She had a healthy, fair 
skin, round brown eyes, and a great quantity of 
close-cropped curly hair. Her superb vitality 
added to her good looks caused her to be put at 
the head of social affairs in the vicinity. She 
had several lovers, mostly stage drivers, but as 
yet she was fancy-free. Bidger was a present 
from one of them, a year ago. He swore he 
bought him, but couldn’t account for the silver 
collar, inscribed with the name Bijou, which the 
dog wore. (Bidger was the result of a Holloway 
convention upon the matter. ) 

The evening meal was almost over when a dis- 
turbance upon the back porch, just outside, 
startled Tanthy into silence. Past the open win- 
dow slouched three men. Ianthy and Liddy 
thought of Nevada Pete, and turned livid. The 
men pounded on the door, and then flung it open 
and came in. 

The frightened inmates rose in dismay and 
surveyed the intruders. One was Sol Gedge, the 
half-witted the others were the 
strangers who had come down the trail, and the 
younger of them was bound in ropes, and had 
shackles on his wrists. Sol wore a grin of em- 
barrassment; the older of the strangers, a de- 
tective, looked as craftily complacent as he felt ; 
but on the refined and handsome face of the 
young prisoner (from whom Ianthy could not 
force her gaze) was a look of suffering and hope- 
less shame. 


shoemaker ; 


Now, Camp Mary was a trifle lawless. Its pop- 
ulation supported a church, a school and seven 
saloons, and was comparatively used to crime. 
Up there, at least once a month, some one got 
knifed, and nobody seemed to mind ; 
but in Ilolloway a manacled man was still a hor- 
rible sight. 

Not until the captive wrenched himself free 
and threw himself into a chair did a returning 
wave of animation break on the group. Then, 
«For the Lord’s sake !” snapped Liddy, impaling 
the idiot on her glance, ‘‘what does all this 
mean ?” 


shot or 


Sol wriggled himself loose, and turned his fee- 
ble grin on the detective. 

** Heéll tell you,” he said. 

«Yes, indeedy, /’7/ tell you,” said Mr. Brockly, 
speaking to Liddy, but looking at Ianthy. ‘This 
Hard 


He’s fit several fights, off and on— 


feller, so pretty to look at, is a hard case. 
as nails. 
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mostly on, and has grown sort of keerless with 
his fists in consekence. Last thing he done was 
to argy with a Mexican up to camp; argy’ed be- 
hind his left ear, and killed him dead. To be 
sure, the Dago had a flatiron, and Benny Carol 
—this chap here—struck in self-defense. Buta 
corpse is a corpse, and Benny’s a tough lot, so 
we're toting ourselves to San José to be tried for 
murder. There you are.” 

At this juncture Mr. Brockly helped himself to 
a herring. While munching he fixed a thought- 
ful eye upon his prisoner, who had grown deadly 
pale under the recital. 

**Oh, that’s not murder !” gasped lanthy. 

Carol looked quickly into her eyes. Beneath 
his burning gaze her glance fell; his kindled 
with a new expression, then sought the floor again‘ 
Only a moment, but mischief had been done. 
Mr. Brockly was aware of it, but he answered, 
carelessly : 

“Well, no; not just murder, p’r’aps; but I 
reckon he hangs all the same. They’re that dead 
ag’in him up to camp, that he’ll have no sort of 
show. He’s a regular son of the devil, he is !” 

This announcement of paternity riveted upon 
Carol the admiring gaze of Sol Gedge and Josiah. 
Brockly put down the vertebrate remains of his 
first herring, and picked up another. 

«Then why do you bring him under my roof ?” 
loudly inquired Liddy. 

**’Cause there ain’t no pleasanter spot in Ifol- 
loway,” retorted Mr. Brockly. ‘* Moreover, we 
was told up above that you gave bed and board 
to them as had to take the early stage. So, by 
your leave, missus, we'll make ourselves to home.” 

A general chair taking followed, and Bidger, 
to avoid strange boots which as a rule were prone 
to kick giving, tumbled backward over himself, 
and crouched by Carol’s chair. The lad put out 
a sudden caressing hand, but his forgotten irons 
clanked loudly, and he drew back, once more 
turning noticeably white. 

Janthy’s spirit rushed to arms, She turned 
passionately to Mr. Brockly. 

Take them off!” she demanded. 
bear to see them, nor yet to hear them. 
will take them off, won’t you ?” 

“Tullo! I'll have trouble from this quarter un- 
less I’m mistook,” thought Mr. Brockly, shrewdly 
and with annoyance. But he jumped up oblig- 
ingly, and replied: ‘‘// right, judge! Ilere, 
young man, hump yourself!” Ile tugged the 
rope, and Carol, rising, gave him a truly murder- 
ous look. 


“TT can’t 
Oh, you 


** No shines,” said the detective, affably, though 
momentarily startled ; ‘‘no shines, ’cause they 
won’t work ; you know that.” 
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He removed the handcuffs. Carol, slipping 
the rope from around his waist, flung it to the 
floor. Then he quietly resumed his seat. 

You know Hunk Smith, folkses ? 
was hung down to San Francisey ? 
these irons. 


Him as 
Ife wore 
Just lemme tell you all about it.” 

Ife pushed a chair toward Mrs. Josiah, encour- 
aged her to ‘draw up sociable,” and soon had 
them all interested in the late eccentric Hunk. 
He kept a strict eye on Ianthy, however, as she 
movéd about clearing away the supper and pre- 
paring a second one; and he kept a guarding 
hand upon the dish of herrings, but he seemed 
solely intent upon the flow of his vivacious nar- 
rative, 

Gradually the prisoner stirred out of his sullen 
He drew off his hat and ran his hand 
through his hair. It waved over his forehead, 
and made his weary, boyish face look handsomer 
than ever. Ianthy’s heart throbbed strangely. 
Once Carol threw a look of contempt upon Mr. 
Brockly. That gentleman, whose eye (was it by 
accident ?) was full upon him, winked genially. 
Suppressing a start, Carol bent down and _ re- 
moved his dusty, painful boots. 

That done, he began to take note of his sur- 
soundings, examining the quaint living room and 
its homely old owners with that certain capability 
of being amused which rarely forsakes youth, not 
even in dire straits. But he took no notice of 
Ianthy ; no, not the least, except that once, when 
she passed before him, he put his hand on her 
dog’s head and murmured to him. A second time 
she met Carol’s entreating eyes. They spoke to 
her so imploringly that it was with difficulty she 
refrained from promising aloud ; for in that sec- 
ond interchange of glances he had placed hfs 
escape into her hands, and she had accepted 
the charge. : 


repose, 


The detective brought his attention sharply 
upon the pair, but could discover nothing amiss. 
Nevertheless, he hastened to finish his fifth her- 
ring and Hunk together, and rose complaining 
that he had ‘a drought on him.” 

So Josiah went into the store where he kept a 
bluff in the shape of a bar, and left Mr. Brockly 
meandering about the kitchen, opening doors in 
the most friendly manner in the world, and peer- 
ing into the disclosed vistas. 

‘* Hullo !” he exclaimed, opening the door which 
closed in the stairs. ‘‘ Why, I made sure this was 
a cupboard, Goes upstairs, does it ? Got another 


‘flight ? No? My grandmother’s place is just like 


this, and she finds it comes unhandy, times, to 
have just one flight ; but then she’s odd, she is.” 

Liddy’s anger at his impertinence rendered her 
uncommunicative ; so Sol Gedge feebly preferred 
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a request that the detective would play cards with 
him. 
“* Judas 
who'd have thought it 2 
Sol laughed with feeble pride, and answered : 


Priest! do you play cards? Now, 


“Yes, I do. Look here !” producing a warped 
and clumsy pack of such greasy, rubbed and mu- 
tilated cards, that they needed a parent’s eye to 
distinguish them apart, and a wet thumb to deal 
them. 

Mr. Brockly, much interested, gazed at-these 
curiosities kindly, and in some mysterious man- 
ner produced cards white and slippery as ivory 
chips, and said he guessed he’d play with his own. 

They were filing into the adjoining room, the 
store, when the detective turned back suddenly, 
and pulled out, for Ianthy’s startled inspection, a 
brace of pistols. ‘* Look here, my girl. Horrible 
things, ain’t they? Ah, horrible! Have to use 
them though, times. Blow me tight, now I come 
to think of it, if I didn’t have to use them only 
last week—somebody tried to interfere with a 
Awful to have folks hurt with 
one of these ; just awful.” 


prisoner of mine. 


He sighed and slipped the weapons back into 
his pocket, satisfied that the terrified girl had 
digested his remarks properly. 
Carol to perform yet another duty. ‘* Feet hurt, 
eh? So d’ mine. Tough tramp. Boots off ? 
That’s handy. I have to do it. Take it calm, 
now. Al! right! Come along, 
old cock aad 

This last was to Sol, who followed him into the 
store, which was the next Carol, livid 
with rage, stood rigidly by his chair with irons 
on his ankles and an expression on his face which 
became him as the son of his father. 


Ile approached 


There we are! 


room. 


lanthy’s desperation was extreme. Mr. Brockly 
suspected her, she knew. In spite of his appar- 
ent affability, he filled her with deadly terror. 
Nevertheless, did she continue to plan an auda- 
cious scheme to liberate the young prisoner. She 
placed a simple meal before him, and he spoke to 
thank her. His words were few, but his low and 
musical voice was eloquence enough. Such a 
handsome, tender face! And he might probably 
have to die a shameful death! The girl turned 
away to hide the tears which she could not check. 

Mr. Brockly was within easy shot of all that 
went on, and he commanded both doors of egress, 
front and back—the one with his eye and pistol 
range, the other with his person—so he resigned 
himself without a misgiving to the united little 
trinity of cards, gin and tobacco. 

He drank hard. By nine o’clock Ianthy’s hour 
arrived. Josiah and Aunt Lid, who was viciously 
knitting, sat by the fire. Carol had his back to 
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his captor. The time was auspicious. Timidly 
entering the store, lanthy pleaded that the smoke 
made her ill, and craved permission to close the 
glass door between the rooms. Mr. Brockly, 
near the end of his game, cocked a drunken but 
meaning eye at her, and gave consent. 

When she came out she held something clinched 
in her hand. She shut the door. Wasting no 
time in preliminaries, she whispered, fiercely, 
‘Aunt Lid! Uncle !—this man must escape !” 

Checking their amazed stir with a vehement, 
‘For Heaven’s love, don’t move, don’t so much 
as look at me—pretend I ain’t saying anything,” 
she glided to her uncle’s chair, rested her hand 
upon his shoulder, and then feigning to gaze into 
the fire, she broke into a repressed torrent of 
words which shook her hearers’ souls. She made 
out Carol’s case far, far better than his most in- 
timate friend could have done, and dwelling 
strongly on the fact that his innocence of intent 
would weigh as nothing against the admitted 
malice of his accusers, she adjured her uncle and 
aunt, by memory of their little dead son, to save a 
man whose life was in their hands. Then she 
turned her eager young face to Carol and breathed 
a last prayer to him. 

It was curious what a complete mastery this 
one impetuous girl gained over her three mature 
listeners. Carol, with a death grip on the edge 
of the table, his breath coming hard, his eyes 
straining into space, quivered in every muscle. 
Josiah leaned limply against his chair back and 
gasped at his niece’s intrepidity ; but Liddy took 
fire, and exclaimed, enthusiastically, ‘ Lord’s 
name, Ianthy, how are you going to set about it ?” 

“With this!” answered Ianthy, flashing into 
view a small vial. ‘* You know it, uncle—the 
stuff left here by the stage for the doctor up to 
Camp Mary, that he never came for—the stuff 
you can’t smell of, cause it’s so sick and sweet—”’ 

** Chloroform !” hissed Carol, losing control of 
himself and starting from his chair. 

It was a bad move. Bidger, who abhorred mys- 
tery, relieved his feelings by a long-drawn howl, 
and at the same moment the detective hurled 
open the door and ran in. 

Ianthy, paralyzed with fear, was powerless to 
use the liquid, which she had intended to squirt 
like vitriol; but Carol whipped a white streak 
from his pocket, caught the vial out of the girl’s 
hand, and flung himself, irons and all, upon Mr. 
Brockly. 

Brockly sueceeded in discharging his revolver 
once. It crashed through the small room with 
an ear-splitting report, and Liddy shrieked 
wildly ; but the shot was a random one, and 
splintered the woodwork. 
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Both men struggled desperately; but the de- 
tective, overcome with liquor no Jess than with 
the strangling fumes, gave over finally, with a 
gurgle of laughter to denote his appreciation of 
the unusual situation, and fell huddling to the 
floor, smelling of gin, herrings and chloroform. 
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Carol soon had his limbs free. He jumped up, 
set his hat rakishly on the back of his head, and 
coolly appropriated the firearms of his fallen foe. 
The tramp of horses sounded outside. 
obedient. 


Sol was 
There was no time for leave taking, 
yet Carol held Ianthy’s hand a moment. 
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Ianthy, clutching Sol, bade him saddle two 
horses, and thrust him out of doors. She knew 
that the dazed idiot would obey. Then she hus- 
tled her uncle into his greatcoat, feeding him 
with directions the while. He was to take the 
young man up Lawlor’s Road to the Blue Hill 
trail. Once in Blue Hill, and he was safe. 


“My girl,” he said, ‘‘ you have given me my 
life. Do not think I can ever forget it. I can- 
not say more now, but believe me, we shall meet 
again! Keep this for me.” 

He tore a ring from his neckerchief and left 
it in her hands. 


The heavy door swung to behind them. They 
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were gone. And Ianthy, bursting into passionate 
weeping, threw herself sobbing into a chair. 
* * * % * * 

Clear and cold was the night ; no wind, though 
the trees rustled now and then in ghostly fashion. 
The moon cast ink-black shadows across the road. 
The two travelers never spoke, and but for Bid- 
ger’s occasional yelp not a sound broke the still- 
ness. 

After a half-hour’s ride Josiah drew rein. 

**Yon’s the trail,” he said, and glanced at his 
companion. 

Benny Carol, who, curiously enough, looked 
now to be about thirty years old and a trifle vil- 
lainous in the bargain, studied the trail until he 
appeared to recognize it; then, ‘‘ Get off your 
horse,” was his short order. 

Josiah stared. 

Carol jumped to the ground, and whipping out 
a knife—Josiah’s own, his bread knife—iterated, 
sharply : 

«Get off, I say, and quickly; I’ve no time to 
fool—leastwise, with you ;” and he emphasized his 
words by giving a kick to Bidger which hurled 
him through the moonlight into a clump of kern 
bushes, where he lay, bruised and yelping. 
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** Gorra’mighty !” gasped Josiah. 

** Come, now, off with you. A shot might raise 
too infernal an alarm, but there’s nothing to pre- 
vent me boring a hole in you,” actually pressing 
the knife against Josiah’s stomach and giving it 
a sinister twist. , 

With no gentle hand Josiah was assisted into 
the road, whence he watched Carol mount one 
horse and seize the bridle of the other. The 
young miscreant let fall a crumb of comfort in 
his parting remarks. 

**You’ve had a night encounter with Nevada 
Pete, old man, and survived to tell of it. There’s 
triumph enough for you. No one else can say as 


much. Yours is a good girl, and it was rough to 
play it off on her as I did. Take her my thanks. 
Tata. Run home now. Hold on—I was for- 


getting; guess you'd better take this back to 
Liddy !” 

Hereupon he threw the knife at poor Josiah, 
burst out laughing like a schoolboy, and, lashing 
both horses to a gallop, he was off. 

Josiah said what he had said before ; no more. 

‘«*Gorra’mighty !” he gurgled. Then he picked 
up the knife, cinched himself together, and set 
out upon his lonely homeward tramp. 
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THE best-established form of riddle is probably 
the oldest ; it is that which we still regard as the 
most legitimate and the most dignified kind, 
namely, the enigma. An enigma has been de- 
fined as a description which is perfectly true, but 
couched in metaphorical and recondite language 
which makes it hard to divine the subject. ‘The 
following is a true enigma, though a homely ex- 
ample: ** Long legs, crooked thighs, little head, 
and no eyes.” 

For a good enigma we must have a perfectly true 
description of a thing ; every term used must be 
as scrupulously appropriate as in a logical defini- 
tion ; but it must be so ingeniously phrased and 
worded that the sense is not obvious, and the in- 


terpreter is baffled. There is vast room for the 


development of skill in this art, to make an 
enigma such that it shall be not merely obscure, 
but at the same time stimulating to the curios- 
A further step is to give it the charm of 
This is quite germane to the nat- 
ure of the enigma, which has a natural affinity 
with the epigrammatic form of poetry. 


ity. 
poetic beauty. 


Samson’s riddle was an enigma; so was that of 
the Sphinx. The two chief elements in the pris- 
tine enigma were metaphor and an appearance of 
incongruity, sometimes amounting to contradic- 
tion. ‘The famous riddle of the Sphinx, which 
was solved by (Edipus, is entirely rooted in met- 
aphor. ‘‘ What is that animal which in the 
morning goes on four feet, at noon goes on two, 
and in the evening goes on three feet ?” An- 
swer: Man. Here morning, noon and evening 
are metaphors of infancy, manhood and age ; 
is a metaphorical use of the word 
‘*feet,” which is applied in one place to hands 
used for support, and in another place to a staff 
used as if it were a third foot. The puzzle in 
Samson’s riddle is the result of incongruity joined 
with abstract terms : 


also, there 


** Out of the eater came forth meat, 


And out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 

In the following ancient Greek riddle there is 
something of both, but it rests chiefly on meta- 
pnor: ‘‘ A father had twelve children, and each 
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child had thirty sons and daughters, the sons be- 
ing white and the daughters black, and one of 
these died every day, and yet became immortal.” 

Planudes, a Greek monk at Constantinople in 
the fourteenth century, tells wonderful tales in 
his *‘ Life of sop” about the war cf riddles that 
passed between Lycerus, King of Babylon, and 
Nectanebo, King of Egypt. The King of Baby- 
lon was always winner, because he had sop at 
his court, who was more than a match for the 
wit of the adversary. 

Once, Nectanebo thought he was sure to puzzle 
the Babylonian, and his question was as follows : 
‘There is a grand temple which rests upon a 
single column, which column is encircled by 
twelve cities; every city has against its walls 
thirty flying buttresses, and each buttress has two 
women, one white and one black, that go round 
about it in turns. Say what that temple is 
valled.” Alsop was equal to the occasion, and 
he explained it thus: The temple is the world, 
the column is the year, the twelve cities are the 
months, the thirty buttresses are the days, the 
two women are light and darkness. 

An enigma of a homely nature, and which is 
probably of high antiquity, to judge not only by 
what tradition tells about it, but also by the fact 
that it is still found in some of the detached and 
less central parts of Europe, is this: ‘* What we 
caught we threw away, what we could not catch 
we kept.” There is an apocrypnual legend that 
Homer died of vexation because he could not 
solve this riddle. 

Here is a modern setting of the same idea. 
‘Tie loves her; she has a repugnance to him, 
and yet she tries to catch him ; and if she suc- 
ceeds, she will be the death of him.” 

The seventeenth century was a great era of rid- 
dlemaking in France, and there are some consid- 
erable publications in French during that century, 
especially by Abbé Cotin, who is distinguished 


from the general company of riddlemakers by 
the fact that he owned the authorship of his 
enigmas, and, unless he has been maligned, did 
not spurn the credit of some that were not his. 
Generally the riddles of this period are without 
any author’s name. “The taste spread to Eng- 
land, and Jonathan Swift made some enigmas. 
Here are two of them: 


‘* T with borrowed silver shine, 
What you see is none of mine. 
First I show you but a quarter, 
Like the bow that guards the Tartar; 
Then the half, and then the whole, 
Ever dancing round the pole ; 
And true it is, I chiefly owe 
My beauty to the shades below. 


** Answer: The Moon.” 


“I’m up and down and round about, 
Yet all the world can’t find me out; 
Though hundreds have employed their leisure, 
They never yet could find my measure. 
I’m found in almost every garden, 
Nay, in the compass of a farden, 
There’s neither chariot, coach nor mill 
Can move one inch except I will. 


* Answer: A Circle.” 


Very different is the following about a bed, 
which is by C. J. Fox. It exhibits the principle 
of contradiction and paradox, and is good as an 
enigma, and as an epigram also : 

‘* Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 

And most employed when others sleep ; 
What few would wish to give away, 
And none would wish to keep.” 


I will add two of the paradoxical sort in plain 
prose: “I went to the Crimea, and I stopped 
there, and I never went there, and I came back 
again.” Answer: “A watch.” ‘‘I went to the 
woud and I got it, and when I had got it I looked 
for it, and as I could nét find it I brought it 
home in my hand.” Answer: ‘A prickle.” 
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A THEOSOPHICAL 

By A. ] 

ALL the world knows Mme. Héléne Petrovna 

(Ilahn) Blavatsky, and since her death it may be 

occultly said that both worlds are equally cog- 
nizant of her renowned existence. 

And yet it is true that very few knew her as 


OCCULT APOLOGY. 
RAWSON, 


She disliked the name Blavat- 
sky, but was proud of the distinction it gave her 
as the widow of a general in the Russian Army. 
Always very social and companionable when not 
‘* possessed,” she delighted all who visited her. 


she really was. 
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She was feminine in the extreme in some traits, 
but masculine in others, with the natural delicacy 
of a true woman and the stern, unyielding per- 
Iler 
private life was known to a few intimate friends 
who enjoyed her hospitality, which was always 
free and generous. She had a tender regard for 
their likes dislikes; even their 
whims were respected, and she never indulged in 
idle curiosity. 

Mme. Blavatsky was the victim of a cruel 
slander for many years, and compelled me _ to 
silence when a word might have sufficed to clear 
her. Her patience under attacks was very great, 
although at times she broke out in picturesque 
and florid diction not intended for print. 


sistency of a man, as occasion required. 


others in and 


This paper deals with the founder and leader 
of the kind of theosophy she attempted to pop- 
ularize, and does not discuss her moral or religious 
In her own estimation she was the ex- 
ponent, the apostle, of a new phase of religion 
that believed would gradually displace all 
others, and set her name high upon the list of 
reformers and divinely inspired teachers. She 
was as moral as anyone could be who had deter- 
mined to carry out her plan for pushing her ideas 
about theosophy. 

My information was derived from private let- 
ters from her and her associates to theosophists 
in this country and in England and France, 
thousands of which have been placed at my 
disposal, and also my personal acquaintance with 


qualities. 


she 
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her that extended over nearly forty years. Forty 
years is the period which the Jews say was passed 
by their ancestors in the great wilderness of Sinai, 
but scholars have settled to their own satisfaction 
that the Exodus story with its miracles never oc- 
curred outside of the imagination of the myth- 
makers. There are some critics who take the 
same view of the alleged wonderworks or niira- 
cles attributed to Mme. Blavatsky during the 
forty years of her wandering as the apostle of 
occultism. 

Her disinterestedness in her mission was sub- 
lime, for she frequently said : ‘This work is not 
mine, but his that 
sent me.” Whata 
wonderful self-ab- 
negation ! And be- 
sides, it proves 
that the hocus- 
pocus also was his, 
whoever ‘‘ he” was, 
while what she said 
and did that is 
worthy of record 
emanated from 
her own gifted 
mind. 

In Egypt ma- 
dame said to the 
Countess Kaze- 
noff : ‘* Forty years 
have I before me ~ 
in which to build 
a more enduring 
fame than that of 
the builder of the 
great pyramid ; for 
who was he, any- 
way ? Only a 
hame, an oppressor 
of his fellow men. 
I will bless man- 
kind by freeing 
them from their 
mental bondage.” 

The countess replied : ‘‘ That is sublime, Hé- 
iéne ; but how do you propose to go about this 
little task ?” 

‘*T know I was intended to do a great work. 
What it is to be I know not, but great it will be, 
and known to the world as a blessing to all except 
to priests.” 

‘‘Ts your visit to Egypt a part of your plan ?” 

‘‘T have no plan.. No. I came here with a 
friend merely to see the relics of the oldest civili- 
zation out of India. Here I find much to study, 
and have been busy some days at Old Cairo (Fos- 
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tat), assisted by an American artist, studying the 
ways of the serpent charmers.” 

Madame and her artist friend were disguised as 
Moslems, merely to avoid annoyance from the 
crowd, for in that early day persons in European 
dress would be sure to be molested as hated infi- 
dels, if not actually put in danger of life or limb 
by crazy fanatics. In such disguise they safely 
visited the chief of the serpent charmers, Shayk 
Yusuf ben Makerzi, learned secrets, and took les- 
sons, so as to become expert in handling the live 
serpents without danger. 

A fortunate acquaintance was made with Paulos 
Metamon, a cele- 
brated Coptic ma- 
gician, who had 
several very curious 
books full of dia- 
grams, astrological 
formulas, magical 
incantations and 
horoscopes, which 
he delighted in 
showing to his vis- 
itors, after a proper 
introduction. 

“We are stu- 
dents who have 
heard of your great 
learning and _ skill 
in magic, and wish 
to learn at your 
feet.” 

**T perceive that 
you are two Franks 
in disguise, and | 
have no doubt you 
are in search of 
knowledge—of oc- 
cult and magical 
lore. I look for 
coin.” 

Ah! There 
was tle key to the 
occult mysteries of 
Old Cairo. The chief—the shayk of the magi- 
cians—had discovered the secret of the philoso- 
pher’s stone that turned things into gold. He 
was enriched by us, and we were enlightened. 

At Shepheard’s Hotel madame told the count- 
ess that she had solved at least one of the myste- 
ries of Egypt, and proved it by letting a live ser- 
pent loose from a bag she had concealed in the 
folds of her dress. 

An attempt to form a society for occult research 
at Cairo failed, and Metamon advised delay. 

Madame visited Paris on her way to New York, 
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and compared notes with Thevenot, Grand Secre- 
tary of the Grand Orient of France, and aston- 
ished that very learned and highly advanced Free- 
mason by her knowledge of the secrets of the de- 
grees in one branch to the Thirty-third, and in 
another to the Ninety-fifth. In 1853 she came to 
New York and made a few acquaintances, nearly 
all of whom. continued her friends to the last. 
Here she began to smoke tobacco, and the habit 
clung to her during her life. ‘* My most pre- 
cious thoughts come to me in my smoking hours, 
My mind is then tranquil, and I feel lifted from 
the earth, and I close my eves and float on and 
on, anywhere or wherever I wish.” 

She had tried hasheesh in Cairo with success, 
and she again indulged in it in this city under 
the care of myself and Dr. Edward Sutton Smith, 
who had had a large experience with the drug 
among his patients at Mount Lebanon, Syria. 
She said: “* Hasheesh multiplies one’s life a thou- 
sandfold. My experiences are as real as if they 
were ordinary events of actual life. Ah! I have 
the explanation. It is a recollection of my former 
existences, my previous incarnations. It is a won- 
derful drug, and it clears up a profound mystery.’ 

‘*What a crowded memory we should have if 
the incidents of a few thousand previous incarna- 


rer 


tions should return at once ! 


**Tdiot !’—pronounced ee-jut—‘‘ only one se- 
ries can by any possibility be in the mind at a 
given time. But suppose—ah! only think, if 
some of those incarnations had been in a brute 
orareptile. Then what would the sensations be ?” 

‘A philosophic scheme to hold an ignorant 
people in bondage with ; such a people as we sup- 
pose the Egyptians were.” 

‘<The higher the degree of education the more 
terror such an idea would have. The farmer’s 
boy in the parable of the prodigal son was glad to 
share with the pigs; but what would a young 
fellow fresh from Columbia College think about 
such a situation ? If it is not true, it ought to 
be. How is the rascal, rich and successful in 
life, an oppressor of numberless victims, ever to 
be paid off for his evil deeds, if he can’t be put 
to service as an omnibus horse or a mule, or en- 
tombed in a snake’s body, hated and shunned by 
all, slimy, venomous, hiding from the light of 
day, with no weapon except its villainous mouth 7” 

The charming young widow of twenty-two or 
three was almost irresistible in society, for she 
could win at a single interview the admiration of 
any man who had ever lived outside of himself 
long enough to discover that he was not three- 
quarters of the universe. She cared very little 
for the admiration of men for herself merely as a 
woman. 


‘To Hades with this sex Jove! It is a beastly 
appetite that should be starved into submission. 
And society, as it goes, what does it amount to ? 
A few pleasant words said on purpose to please 
or amuse, a few criticisms on the enormous 
wrongs and abuses heaped on the masses by the 
privileged classes, and the rest bald, bare hypoc- 
risy. It is here as well as in the older nations 
the other side of the ocean. You know as well 
as [ do that everybody on the New York press, 
from the editor to the reporter and the printer’s 
devil, is bound by ‘the policy of the paper,’ and 
does not dare to think one independent thought, 
much less to print it. And they are all mortally 
afraid of the chureh—the priesthood—and never. 
write a word that may offend, although at heart 
there is infidelity, agnosticism, indifference, and 
a general willingness that the whole system of 
church machinery should go to the—dogs.” 

‘*The press is a great educator and power.’ 

‘* Yes, and deservedly so, and will increase its 
power for good when it is really free. I shall do 
much to help free the press, and what I say and 
do will be printed all over the world in every lan- 


guage. 
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Her faith in herself was profound. As a stu- 
dent she was ever at work and tireless, never sat- 
isfied. More light, more facts, advanced theories, 
different hypotheses, further suggestions, always 
pushing on toward an ideal. 

Her face was full, moon-shaped-—the outline 
so prized in the Orient; she had bright, clear 
eyes, mild as a gazelle’s in repose, but flashing 
like a serpent’s in anger or excitement. Her 
youthful figure, and until she was thirty, was 
supple, muscular and well rounded, fit to de- 
light an artist. Her hands and feet were so small 
and delicately molded as to suggest the fullness 
and softness of youth, and they never lost entirely 
those qualities. 

An editor whom I know very well said that a 
single visit to her left an impression on his mind 
that he could not throw off, although he did not 
accept one of her philosophical theories or believe 
a word said about her miracles. He also said she 
was an intellectual wonder, a reader of enormous 
capacity and retentive memory. All who knew 
her intimately agreed with this estimate, except 
those who believed in her alleged occult powers, 
and they accepted the thaumaturgy as a thing of 
course, 2s though it was a sort of mystical exhala- 
tion from her spiritual head. 

It is a pity that her early training was neg- 
lected, for if she had been started aright who 
knows but she might have reincarnated Pythag- 
oras or Bacon, or perhaps revived the divine 
Shakespeare himself ? 
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“‘T have no’ doubt whatever that I am a 
Buddha. ‘Phat little image of bronze in his 
shrine is me as I was a thousand or ten thou- 
sand years ago.” 

Some one of the company suggested that it 
might be a relief if Buddha should retire into 
Nirvana and give us another rest of a few thou- 
sand years. 

It was a fine opportunity to study the inner 
spirit of the sphinx. Calm as the Aboo Hool of 
Memphis one minute, and the next a tempest of 
passion finding vent in a torrent of words that 
scorched the ears of her listeners. I will not even 
try to give a sample, for the dashes would omit 
oaths from many languages and suggestions for 
new forms of verbal emphasis. 

**T say, Sotheran, why do you arouse the ti- 
gress ?” 

‘‘That is the best way to open up the store- 
house of her spirit. Did you notice how she 
hurled Buddha, the Vedas, Zoroaster, Confucius 
and the rest of them at us ?” 

As a teacher, Mme. Blavatsky was imperious, 
unsparing, impatient of slow methods, unforgiy- 
ing of dull wits, and a hater of vapid souls. She 
was pleased when her pupil kept pace with her 
rapid flights, and delighted if one seemed to 
follow her into those occult regions which were 
her own peculiar possessions, whose air was too 
rare even for angels, and whose shores were 
shrouded in those mystic clouds which, while 
they obscure the landscape to the profane, distill 
golden dews for the esoteric few. 

How often she flew into a divine passion at 
some slow dreaming of Olcott’s! At such times 
she was transfigured, talked Spanish, as we say, or 
screamed her dissent. ‘Those scenes were highly 
amusing, although somewhat hair-raising at the 
time. The language she used when _ highly 
wrought up in theosophic frenzy is not classified 
by any known treatise on grammar or rhetoric, 
nor is it even in the Century Dictionary, which 
has been edited by one of her most esteemed pu- 
pils. She explained to her esoteric companions 
that what seemed to be merely her irascible tem- 
per was, in reality, the spirit of her Gurn, or 
some Mahatma who had need of blowing off a lit- 
tle spleen. Her insane yaups, as the critics ir- 
reverently called them, were only a sort of spirit- 
ual sulphureted hydrogen casually exploded. 

Mme. de Jelihowsky, madame’s sister, said 
I{éléne was born occult and mysterious ; that her 
girlhood was erratic, given to solitude and reverie, 
and not free from the phenomena usually attend- 
ant on “mediums.” Some of her doings were 
said to be marvelous beyond belief, but they were 
recited by the various members of the family so 


many times that they wished they had been true 
because they nourished the pride they felt in the 
growing reputation of their younger sister. All 
that time she denied_that she was a Spiritualist. 
‘lam not a medium. I detest and abhor the 
entire brood, because I know they are all frauds 
and vile impostors. They work ignorantly, and 
if any one blindly does anything unusual it is an 
accident, and deserves no praise. They do not 
study nature’s laws as I do. I am a mediator be- 
tween those great spirits who have mastered the 
occult powers of the world and poor blind mor- 
tals who grope in the dark. If you will be led 
by me you will approach the light of truth and 
power, and become more potent than any Jehovah 
the Jews ever conceived.” 

How divinely patient she must have been in 
her light of wisdom and knowledge, while we 
poor ignorant worms tormented her with ques- 
tions about this and that in a vain effort to find 
one ray of that celestial light whose rich efful- 
gence transfigured her whole nature—when she 
was not storming at some reporter who had made 
fun of her and of her theosophy ! 

It is an incalculable loss to the world that Mme. 
Blavatsky died intestate, as to her riches of spirit- 
ual lore. ler survivors in theosophy will have 
to grub, chrysalis, butterfly and make their way 
up from the beginning—unless it prove indeed 
true that she has left her private occult proper- 
ties to Annie Besant. Lady Caithness, Duchesse 
de Pomar, is already rich’ in material as well as 
spiritual things ; but Colonel Olcott is to be pit- 
ied, for on his recent visit to New York he 
seemed to be utterly impoverished as to occult 
power, and was unable to accept the invitation 
of the New York Sun to lift himself at one effort 
far above criticism by merely reading the super- 
scription on a certain letter, or its contents, or to 
send it to its destination by Mahatmic post. The 
opportunity of a lifetime lost ! 

For what purpose has he devoted his life since 
1875, serving H.P.B.’s every whim, assisting in 
building up faith in the existence of Gurns, Ma- 
hatmas and other mythical folk, if it was not 
that he was to share in the strange potency that 
‘*the madame” had stored up, as in an electric 
storage battery ? But the powers were not pro- 
pitions. It may be that it is to find a convenient 
place from which to skip into the unseen that he is 
roaming about the world in a dazed and listless 
sort of way, dodging Mahatma letters on sea and 
the Sun’s letters on land. 

I do sincerely sympathize with Henry S——, 
the Hierophant, in the loss of his mentor, moni- 
tor, prompter and general quickener all in one. 
If he should meet his Gurn, how will he be able 
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mar, for years past, as the 
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to distinguish him from an ordinary Hindoo, Ha- 
ha-jee, or Foofoobhoy ? or when a Mahatma letter 
is called for (ordinary $1, to order $5), how can 
he ever trust anyone again since Damodar van- 
ished and Suberow left, and Dr. Hartmann gave 
away the method of making the letters, and even 
William Quay Judge (Gen’l Sec’y T. 8. in U. 8.) 
made such a mess of the business ? 

I have known Mrs. Annie Besant personally 
since 1880, had read newspaper reports of her 
work and had correspondence with 
Charles Bradlaugh about her for several years 
before, and since knew of her efforts to aid the 
cause of co-education in England, and of her 
home for working girls, and had formed a very 
high opinion of her abilities and integrity as a 
woman. Her diploma from a London medical 
college, and position on the School Board of that 
city, added to her well-earned reputation. It is 
highly interesting, therefore, to learn that, after 
conquering this world, she sighs for other worlds 


studies, 


to conquer, which are unseen, dreamy and mag- 
ical. 
Phaethon coursing the theosophic heavens in 
Blavatsky’s car, and—— But wait a moment! 
Ovid says Phaethon came to grief. 

I have known Lady Caithness, Duchesse de Po- 


If all goes well, we may yet see a modern 





author and editor of works 
on theosophy and kindred 
subjects, and have heard 
and read of her humani- 
tarian deeds, which are not 
few. I am surprised that 
she should have been men- 
tioned as the successor of 
Mme. Blavatsky. She 
might with great propriety 
lead in a society devoted to 
genuine research. But Mr. 
Judge now declares, vehe- 
mently, that she is not Bla- 
As to 
wonderworks, I dare say he 
is right. 

Every student of theos- 
ophy knows this law: “It 
is impossible to imagine any 
human act more improbable 
than the unauthorized rev- 
elation by any Chela that 
he (or she) is one.” ( Vide 
Koot Hoomi.) 

Of course, when the 
members of the Esoteric 
Branch, T. 8., make that 
claim, as they have done, it 
is not to be held as a theosophic sin, nor when 
they claim to have been admitted to the high dig- 
nity of a Mahatma. The blessed cannot sin. 
Envious persons say it was their lower self that 
put forth such unwarranted and _ prohibited 
claims, for the higher self never stoops to such 
puerile attempts at self-aggrandizement, nor does 
it ever employ a lie, a fraud, deception, humbug, 
trick or device for the sake of gold and notoriety. 
No! it is the lower self that does all these things, 
that are so disgraceful, unmanly and criminal, 
spiritually speaking. 

Mme. Blavatsky believed that when she had 
arrived at the Mahatmie stage of her develop- 
ment she would have the power to ward off dis- 
case and death itself, and she quoted a saying 
of a Chela, which is this: ‘* Whoever discerns, 
ever so dimly, the truth about himself, and reg- 
ulates his thinking in accordance with it, has set 
in motion that regenerating action whose con- 
sequence is victory over sin, sickness and death.” 

Ilow we worked day and night to regulate our 
At stated hours we shut the 
down into the blank 
darkness of mere negation, and waited for the 
light that was promised to come from some- 
where — Koot Hloomi or Adyar, or the Gen'l 


vatsky’s successor. 





mental machinery ! 


universe outside, settled 














Sec’y T.S. in U.S., or some other occult source, 
so we might regenerate our system and gain the 
prizes and victory ; but just on the very eve of 
success the bubble burst, madame excarnated, 
and the illusion was no more. 

I fly to Dr. Hartmann for consolation. ‘ There 
is an immense difference between being the con- 
scious instrument of divine influences and being 
in self-conscious possession of divine powers. It 
is of little use for us to imagine that we are in 
possession of a power which we do not actually 
possess ; it is useless for one to imagine himself 
to be a god as long as he is not self-conscious of 
being godlike himself. Merely imaginary powers 
can produce only imaginary results.” 

Harsh critics say that H. P. B. was possessed 
of merely imaginary powers. Perish the thought! 
Why, that would make of Olcott, Besant, De 
Pomar, Judge, Buck, and all their fellows and 
followers, a kingdom of phantom worshipers and 
phantom makers, whose works would be more 
strange and fatuous than any in the Egyptian or 
Hindoo Pantheon. 

Mme. Blavatsky wrote ‘‘ Isis Unveiled ” at the 
Lamasery in Forty-seventh Street, New York 
city. Envious and carping critics say that Colo- 
nel Olcott put his best thoughts and experiences 
into the work ; a certain learned doctor lent his 
ripe scholarship ; Charles Sotheran, his genius 
and wide reading ; and many other friends con- 
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tributed each more or less to round out and com- 
plete the book. But what did any or all of these: 
persons know of theosophy as the only Blavatsky 
had divined it ? Nothing. She was the one cen- 
tre of occult and mystic attraction, around which 
those lesser lights flitted as moths hover around 
a lighted lamp. 

Perhaps madame sinned beyond ee 
against Mahatmic mercy by indulging in vulg 
spirit rappings for so many years, as reported em 
her sister. In those days she materialized a pipe, 
made music, rang bells—a whole chime—and ran 
through the entire catalogue of wonderworks, in 
direct competition with the Mahatmic miracle 
power, even including ‘‘ seeing the images of peo- 
ple from another age and from another world.” 

Ah, the Brothers made her pay for her fun in 
after years when they promised so much both to 
Olcott and herself, and always denied them the 
precious power at the critical moment. 

Mme. Blavatsky was sometimes, in spite of her 
good nature and kindly heart, moved to a spasm 
of revenge—onlya twinge ; as, for instance, when 
in @ momentary ebullition, she wiped out the en- 
tire race of the Mahatmic Brothers at one fell 
stroke of her pen! Truly the pen is mightier 
than the sword. After that divine, occult and 
theosophic outpouring, Suberow wrote all the 
Mahatmic letters (after Damodar vanished), for 
madame’s inspiration had miscarried, like a broken 
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The Mahatmic 
literature at New York, Rochester and elsewhere 
in the United States was supervised by W. Q. 
Judge. But madame did not suffer her love for 


wire in an electric street lamp. 


DR. FRANZ HARTMANN. 


the cause to cool off merely for want of a few 
adepts. She continued her teachings with in- 
creased energy. 

‘*True philosophers have no desire to waste 
life over the old theologies. All religions pretend 
to a thousand virtues and live none, and try to 
The- 
osophy is the spirit of universal brotherhood, is 
tolerant of any and every creed, dogma, system, 
vision or dream that may have in it a ray of di- 
vine light ; but when we find such crazy, wrong- 
headed, open-mouthed, fanatical blatherskites as 
that G 
ambitious feathered cyclopedias 
whom dared to differ with ME 


reconcile faith and reason without success. 


— C—, or wild critics as F yor 
as C——, all of 
as to the theo- 
sophic maelstrom of reverie and fancy, I say let 
such be anethema, and may Koot Hoomi snatch 
them aloft to the frigid climate of the topmost 
peaks of Himalaya. The glaciers of a million 
years hence may be induced to permit them to 
return to life when they have learned how to 
avoid offense to the Theosophic Board of Con- 
trol.” 

How she takes away my breath ! 

It is lucky she did not include in the list of the 
to-be-snatched M. and Mme. Coulomb, Dr. Hodg- 
son and Dr. Hartmann. 
even to remember these. 

They did offend her sorely by pretending to 
love and 


sut perhaps she scorned 


search for truth, and madame sai : 
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**What do they know about truth as it is in 
Nothing. Only the fa- 
vored few who are permitted to draw from the 
fountain head of inspiration can ever really know 
what is true or false, and when they speak the 
faithful should listen in reverential silence. Why, 
some of these witless souls have said that when 


esoteric theosophy ? 


Damodar was so busy running up and down stairs 


he knew more about the working of the sacred 
cabinet shrine than he was willing to tell !” 
Great Mahatina ! it come to this, that 
even the sacred shrine can be invaded, desecrated, 
exposed, and no soul lift 


has 


a voice in its defense ? 
Héléne Blavatsky was a magnetic soul. Rev. 
A. Cooper attracted to her, and 
served her faithfully with his pen at Adyar 
until the shrine was exposed, when he said : 


Oakley was 


‘*The exposure was very sad. We were all con- 
founded. I was obliged to quit Adyar, and felt 
ashamed of having been duped with the rest.” A 
native who served also in the bungalow at Adyar 
parted from his wife and young children, and 
they came very often and asked to see him, but 
he refused even to look at them, although en- 
treated with tears. 

Colonel Olcott left all in New York when he 
went to India. Other incidents of the same kind 
show the magical and magnetic power she had 
over her followers. whose souls 
have no touch with asceticism, censured her for 
being the cause of separating families, and said 
that was a poor way to build up a brotherhood of 
love and charity ! 

Damodar K. Mavalanka left his family, gave 
madame costly presents and splendid jewels, and 
served her without pay other than her beatific 
smiles, tempered by occasional frowns. 


Some critics, 


Damodar 
was styled ‘‘the Christ ” of the group at Adyar, 
because in the goodness of his heart he robbed 
his family to enrich the sacred shrine of theos- 
ophy. 

Suberow was a lawyer of ability, and success- 
ful. He served the cause by writing volumes of 
theosophy for madame and for Sinnett, and as- 
sisted in the Mahatmiec letter bureau. To him 
was vouchsafed the honor of visiting Thibet and 
conversing with a Mahatma face to face, a felicity 
that was denied to madame herself, although she 
sought it diligently, with mingled curses and 
tears, and made a long, fruitless, wearisome jour- 
ney to Thibet. The Brothers Mahatma were 
‘not at home.” After the storm of exposure 
swept Suberow out of Adyar, he declared that 
he had never seen a Mahatma, knew nothing of 
them, and did not believe in their existence. 

When Damodar vanished it was said the Ma- 
hatmas took him—d la Enoch. He was full of 
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wit and fun, and when a letter arrived inclosing 
money, he would laugh and crack jokes at the 
expense of the dupes who were so kind as to sup- 
ply sugar to sweeten existence at ascetic Adyar, 
and the others of the family would join in the 
hilarity. Such a genial soul was like sunshine in 
a garden, and his departure was a great loss to 
the business. 

Judge was doomed to isolation far from Adyar, 
in wicked and profane New York. He visited 
Adyar in 1885, after the earthquake of exposure, 
and suffered great pain, which the Mahatmas, 
although entreated by him with tears and vows, 
utterly failed to allay. He had served them and 
their cause faithfully many years, and felt keenly 
their indifference to him in his anguish. Ile is 
not to be blamed for having decided to quit 
Adyar at once. Dr. Franz Hartmann did his best 
to heal Judge’s wounds, physical and psychical, 
and also aided him by producing a Mahatma let- 
ter, and pitching it over his head from behind so 
Judge could swear on his honor that he saw it 
drop from the ceiling. That letter served as 


warrant for his office as Gen’l Sec’y T.S. in U.S., 
and as the designated successor to Olcott in the 
position of P.T.S. 


Moved by his profound esteem for the popular 


Mme. H. P. B., before the exposure at Adyar, Pro- 
fessor Elliott F. Coues, of Washington, D. C., 
wrote: ‘‘ Theosophy is a complete realization of 
the hopes of the ancient philosophers, a rest and 
solace for the weary worker, hope for the reformer 
and world-wide renown for its promoters.” That 
was his higher and nobler self; but see how his 
lower self could lead him astray. Under the im- 
pression that certain leaders were using theosophy 
as an occult cat’s-paw to draw the chestnuts of 
dollars and notoriety out of the fire, he finally ex- 
claimed, in effect: ‘‘ Let us explode the whole 
thing !” 

Ah! some bird had whispered in his ear that 
H. P. B. had said to Mr. Moncure D. Conway, at 
Adyar, in reply to a question of his about her 
wonderworks: ‘‘It is a glamour; people think 
they see what they do not see. That is the whole 
of it.” 

To Professor Coues that avowal loweed H.P.B. 
to the level of the ordinary performing magician, 
and he was bold enough to let the Sw shine on 
his vigorously expressed opinion of the whole 
matter. 

I regret I cannot give even a synopsis of the 
teachings of H.P.B.’s theosophy, secret doctrine, 
etc. Take one example, and imagine the rest if 
you can. Every individual human entity is car- 
ried by the law of evolution through vast world 
periods and cycles of worlds and systems of 


~ 


cycles, spirally upward from one universe to an- 
other, including 686 to 800 incarnations (births) 
in each world, which passes the soul through 
seven races of mankind on each planet. Every 
ignoble soul will certainly be annihilated. Judge 
differs from Mme. Blavatsky, and says annihila- 
tion is seldom inflicted. 

Inspired by Mme. Blavatsky and Suberow, Sin- 
nett vouchsafes this valuable information : ‘* The 
highest people (spiritually) now on earth belong 
to the first sub-race of the fifth root-race, and 
those are Aryan Asiatics ; the highest race (phys- 
ical intellectuality) is the last sub-race of the fifth 
root-race, and this is the white race. The major- 
ity of mankind belong to the seventh sub-race of 
the fourth root-race.” 

It is fortunate that Suberow exhaled so much 
Ilindoo mysticism before Dr. Hodgson showed his 
solid, sober, common-sense English face at Adyar, 
or we might have been in darkness concerning 
these fanciful dreams far exceeding the historic 
darkness of Egypt. 

I was deeply grieved when a profane critic said 
Ii. P.B. had not added one iota to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge, and all that she and her satellites 
had’ written about Mahatmas, Masters, Adepts, 
Chelas, Gurns, and the various phenomena attrib- 
uted to them, is merely the dreams and specula- 
tions and theories of the Hindoos of old and 
of recent date. Hindoo literature is full of that 
sort of ‘stuff that dreams are made of,” and it is 


J. D. BUCK. 

no wonder how she and Sinnett got hold of it 
when we know that she had in her Indian house 
as her devoted slaves several educated and very 
capable natives. 
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It would not be surprising if some critic were 
to declare that Walt Whitman was in 1855, as we 
may see in his ‘* Leaves of Grass,” more honestly 
and profoundly a theosophist than Mme. Blavat- 


sky herself. Read Whitman : 


‘* And as to you, life, I reckon you are the leavings of 
many deaths. 
No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times 
before.” 


Nor that seventy millions of years is the time of a 
man or a woman, 
Nor that years will ever stop the existence of me 
or anyone else.” 
* ~ * * * * 
‘I think I could turn and live awhile with the animals 
... they are so placid and self-contained. 
I stand and look at them sometimes half the day 
long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 
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And again, in further ‘‘ chants,” he says : 


*“ And I eall to mankind, Be not curious about God, 
For I who am curious about each am not curious 
about God. 
No array of terms can say how much I am at peace 
with God and about death. 
I hear and behold God in every object, yet I under- 
stand God not in the least.” 
a 7 * * * * 
“ I do not think seventy years is the time of a man or 
a woman, 


They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for 
their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty 
to God, 

Not one is dissatisfied... not one is demented with 
the mania of owning things, 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that 
lived thousands of years ago.” 


The labors of the entire Theosophical Society 
under H.P.B.’s lead have not added one word to 
Whitman’s thought, after sixteen years of effort. 
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A TERRIBLE 





CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Cuaprer XV.— Tue Fisnnouse DANCE. 


HE moon was rising above 
the gray, gloomy sea. 
A heavy surf broke on 
the beach, filling the air 
with a briny mist, very 
detrimental to Rose 
Gaff’s muslin gown and 
new ribbons, as she dain- 
tily picked her way, in 
the wake of Uncle Caleb 
and Bess Hillyer, down 

the path leading to the fishhouse. The old 

building seemed fairly clean, but certain odors 
in the atmosphere betrayed its original uses. 

Kerosene lamps burned here and there; the 

moon, too, thrust long shafts of light through 

the windows and door. Some one had strewn the 
floor with beach sand. Rose looked into the place 
with eager, seeking eyes. 

The benches ranged against the wall were 
already filled with maids, matrons and cape fish- 
ermen. On a window ledge sat the fiddler, tun- 
ing his jovial instrument. Rose’s fair face fell. 

‘He is not here, Bess,” she whispered, in keen 
disappointment. 

““Who ?” said Bess. 

«Why, Mr. Hume, of course. He said he would 
come. I promised him the first dance.” And she 
looked ready to ery. 

“You foolish child! Never mind Mr. Itume. 
Go in and talk to those cove people—your neigh- 
bors and friends.” 

“Those cove people!” echoed Rose, disdain- 
fully. ‘I have nothing to say to them—they 
can say nothing to me that I wish to hear. | 
despise them all !” 

She sat down on the nearest bench, her rare, 
delicate beauty looking strangely out of place in 
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continued to 


such humble surroundings, and 
watch the door. 

Presently the fiddle uttered a preparatory 
shriek. ‘There was arush for partners. At the 
same moment two blown, breathless figures ap- 
peared on the threshold of the fishhouse. Rose, 
regardless of appearances, ran to meet them. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Hume, I feared you were not com- 
ing !” she said. 

‘* Have I kept you waiting 7” Hume answered, 
regretfully. ‘As usual, the wind is blowing a 
gale out on the cliffs. I feared we should never 
reach these halls of dazzling mirth. Jack has 
been repeatedly wisked off his legs; and as for 
myself, why, there’s nothing left of me worth 
mentioning.” Nevertheless, he caught her briskly 
round the waist, and whirled her into the dance. 
A wild rush of feet on the sanded floor, a giddy 
swish of feminine draperies, a most unpleasant 
cloud of dust shaken oyt of the worm- eaten 
timbers by the galloping dancers, and the fish- 
house ball had fairly begun. 

Bess Hillyer leaned against the wall and 
watched her cousin with anxious, disapproving 
f The younger girl was flying around in the 
arms of Hume, like a bit of thistle down. <A soft 
pink palpitated in her oval cheek ; her yellow hair 
clung in disheveled rings to her white forehead ; 
her dark eyes shone languorously. 

‘You are among these cape folks,” said lume, 
involuntarily, ‘* but not of them.” 

She gave him a grateful look. 

‘Quite true. You, at least, understand me. 
At times I am mad to escape from my life here. 
[ long to run away, and leave everything. Would 
I be justified in doing so, do you think ?” 

He was a little startled by the earnestness of 
her tone. 


eyes. 
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“Oh, now you jest!” he answered. ** You 
could not run away from your uncle and Miss 
Hillyer and—your husband.” 


She heaved a great sigh, but did not answer. 


Her golden head reached just to his shoulder ; his 


arm clasped her, both hearts beat high. Hume 
danced well on all occasions, and with this girl 
in his embrace, how could he do otherwise than 


surpass himself ? She was as light as air, as soft 
Her beauty, even while it left his heart 
unmoved, intoxicated him like wine. Bess might 
1 the pair indignantly—might make ineffect- 
-neither heeded her. 


the 


t something dropped from a little vel- 


ual signs for them to stop 
The fiddle struck up a merry waltz. In 
midst of 
vet chatelaine bag which Rose wore at her side- 
As Hume picked 
it up he glanced involuntarily at the address. 
W here that writing before ? With a 
frightened cry, Rose snatched the envelope away. 
**Oh, it was foolish of me to fetch it here,” she 
} 


ala. 


a letter, scented with violets. 


had he seen 


‘It belongs to Bess—it holds her fortune. 
I mean it. 


Don't stare. There really is a fort- 
une folded in this bit of paper, and Bess has only 
to put out her hand and take it.” 


‘* Wonderful !” smiled Hume, never dreaming 


that the fortune of which she spoke had once been 
offered to himself. 

‘To-night,” said Rose, ‘I am _ playing that 
Bess is in my place, and I in hers. Being dread- 
fully envious of her good luck, Iam making be- 
heve, 
But,” 
business.” 

‘*] should think so,” he answered. 

She had once reproved him sharply for his 
curiosity. He ventured no questions, and she 
She 


as children say, that it is mine for a time. 
with a faint grimace, ‘‘it is unsatisfactory 


did not seem inclined to make explanations. 
pushed the letter back into the chatelaine bag, 
and the waltz went on. 

Meanwhile Jack Harold had made his way to 
the bench whereon the sailor girl sat. 

‘** Heavens!” he grumbled, *‘ what capering! 
And this dust of many generations, mingled with 
the oily odors of long-dead fish—how good it is 
I am quite choked. Come 
sliss Hillyer, where we can breathe.” 

With a start she remembered the words that 
he had said to her at the post office. Unresist- 
ing, he drew her to the door and out into the 
jnoonlight. There she paused, confronting the 
inevitable in the form of Harold and his spec- 


‘or one! outside, 


tacles. 

** Miss Hillyer,” he began, ‘* what I said to you 
this morning I repeat to-night—I love you! 
Mave I sought an answer too soon ? Would you 


> 





like a longer time to consider 
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‘*No, no,” she interrupted, hastily ; ‘‘I have 
had time enough.” There were tears in her dark 
eyes as she looked at him, ‘ Mr. Harold, I am 
very, very sorry !” 

‘You mean that 
prehensively. 


you do not love me ?” ap- 

There was no coquetry in Bess Hillyer’s nat- 
ure. She nodded promptly. 
in that rain of moonlight, she seemed to Harold 
as sweet and strong as the balsam firs of her na- 
tive coast. 

** Don’t take it to heart,” she pleaded ; “ there 
are many women in the world—your world, which 
is very far removed from that of Cape Desvlation 
attractive than I, 


As she stood there 


—lovelier, 

know.” 
**T know nothing of the kind—I believe noth- 

ing of the kind !” he answered, vehemently ; 


more women you 


and 
in spite of his insignificant figure and spectacled 
eyes he looked really tragic. ‘‘ Miss Hillyer- 
sess! Let me ask one question: Do you care 
have you ever cared for any other man ?” 

Was it the moonlight, or did her brave young 
face grow suddenly pale ? 

** Vex,” she answered, sadly but firmly. 

There was a moment of astonished silence. 
stammered Harold. “I try in 
vain to think of a probable rival. Who, amongst 
the natives of this cape, could have won your 
heart 7” 

‘It is not necessary for you to know anything 
further,” she replied, with quiet dignity. “I 
answered your question, simply to show you the 
hopelessness of your own case.” 

He held out his hand. 

‘*Good-by,” Miss Hillyer—if Hume asks for 
me, tell him that I was obliged to go home.” 

‘* Good-by,” she answered, gravely. 

The next instant she was alone. 

The dance at the fishhouse ended at midnight. 
Hume walked back to the cove with the Hillyers. 
Uncle Caleb was grumbling at the lateness of the 
hour. Bess maintained a grave silence. Rose 
chatted and Jaughed in the gayest of spirits. 

** Very odd about Harold,” said Hume. ‘* What 
could have sent him off so suddenly, and withont 
a word to me ?” 
knows, maybe,” whispered Rose ; anid 
began to hum, in a sweet, mischievous 


‘**Pardon me,” 


** Bess 
then she 
voice : 

‘ Why shouldn't I love my love— 
Why shouldn’t he love me? 
Why shouldn’t I love my love, 
Since love to all is free ?’” 


Hume glanced doubtfully at the pretty creat- 


ure. Was love free to all ? Alone in the cottage 


porch, seated on his favorite bench, and holding 
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his head in the old, miserable, distressed way, sat 
Andy Gaff, a solitary, reproachful ghost, silvered 
over with the moonlight. Bess ran to his side. 

‘Andy! how lonely and forsaken you look ! 
And your head is full of pain again. It was cruel 
of usail to go seeking our own pleasure, and leave 
you here alone with your suffering.” 

He knew the voice of a friend. His hands 
dropped from his head, He grasped her dress 
eagerly. 

‘*T must go,” he said, in a hoarse voice ; ‘* they’re 
waiting—they’re expecting me—it’s time—time !” 

‘‘Why, so “tis, Andy—more’n time, for all of 
us as calls ourselves honest folks, to get to our 
beds,” grumbled Uncle Caleb. ‘* You’re about as 
sensible as anybody, though you dave lost some 
brains.” And he shuffled into the cottage, draw- 
ing Andy with him. 

‘‘Does he suffer much pain ?” asked Hume, 
glancing at Rose, who stood on the lowest step of 
the porch, her blue ribbons fluttering in the 
night wind. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,” she answered, indiffer- 
ently; “that is, I don’t know. It really cannot 
matter, for he isn’t aware of it—at least, not 
much. <A few months ago Bess sent for a Port- 
land doctor to come here. It cost—I don’t dare 
tell you how much. She paid him herself ; and, 
after all, he could do nothing. He said the case 
was hopeless.” 

Hume lifted his hat, and went off across the 
cliffs, through the bright moonlight. 

A few moments later the two girls ascended to 
the chamber which they shared together, and 
began to make ready for bed. 

‘*T’ve had a delightful evening,” said Rose, 
stretching her pretty mouth in a yawn; ‘‘ but my 
new ribbons are spoiled, and there’s a dreadful 
reat in my dress—you must mend it for me to- 
morrow. Mr. Hume does dance divinely. I like 
him so much—so much !” 

Bess had turned her back on the pretty, frivo- 
lous creature, and was drawing the pins from her 
satin-black braids. 

‘‘ You have no business to like him at all,” she 
answered, severely. ‘‘ You made me very unhappy 
to-night, Rose.” 

‘*Pooh !” scoffed Rose; and she set about 
smoothing out her tangled gold hair. Suddenly 
there was a gasping ery—the noise of a comb 
flying against the opposite wall, and 1>! Rose was 
down on the painted floor, clasping her cousin 
about the knees, and sobbing out, ‘‘ I don’t care ! 
I don’t care! Life grows more unbearable every 
day. Why will you not let Uncle Caleb send 
Andy away to some asylum? Why pay his board 
out of your own small fortune, and force us all to 


tolerate—to care for him here? He is nothing 
to you, yet you put me to shame a dozen times a 
day by your kindness and devotion to that idiot. 
Oh, I might have done better—I had so many 
lovers! Why did I throw myself away upon him ? 
It kills me to think of it now. 
Uncle Caleb opposed my marriage. 


Both you and 
You said I 
was too young—too childish to be any man’s wife. 
But [I would not listen to either of you, and now, 
see how I have been punished !” 

She ended with a ery of poignant despair. The 
elder girl dropped promptly down to the level of 
the younger, and gathered the slight figure into 
herarms. Long black braids mingled with copper- 
gold curls. The olive and the rose-leaf check 
pressed cach other, and both were wet with tears. 

** Rose,” said Bess Hillyer, solemnly, ** Ido not 
see how anyone but God can help you, since Ile 
only can restore that which has been taken. My 
dear, my dear! Andy shall xever go to an asylum ! 
If life is hard for you, how much harder is it for 
him? If you pity yourself so much,” reproach- 
fully, “pity him still more! You loved him 
once—remember that. Be kind—be patient— 
make the best of your spoiled life. As for my- 
self,” she grew very pale, but set her lips firmly, 
**T think I am doing right. Andy is something 
to me—a fellow being—the victim of a shocking 
misfortune. Christian charity—no, common hu- 
manity, forbids us to do less than we are now 
doing. Think what he once was, Rose, and what 
he now is. We are his only friends. Oh, Rose !” 
with a burst of irrepressible indignation, ‘* he 
loved you! How can you be so hard, so heart- 
less 7” 

“T want Uncle Caleb to send him away—away 
!” clamored Rose. 

The tempest which was shaking the younger 
girl seemed to communierte itself to Bess. 

** Never !” she cried for the second time. ‘‘ We 
will take care of him here, always—always. He 
is harmless—he gives little trouble to anyone. In 
wn asylum he might be abused—neglected. He 
loves us a 

* Oh!” interpolated Rose, with a gesture of 
horror. 

** And so far as Andy can comprehend misery, 
he would be miserable were he taken away from 
us.” 

Rose lifted a face like a rain-wet lily. 

‘*Why do you not think of me a little ?” she 
queried, angrily. ‘I tell you I abhor the sight 
of him—I shudder when he comes near me! | 
have no pity, no patience left. I wish that he or 
I were dead—I do not care which, but one of us. 
To be free from him—that is all I ask.” 

‘Oh, hush! Do not talk like this, Rose—it is 
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wicked—wicked ! What has Mr. Hume been say- 
ing to you ?” sternly. 

‘‘ Nothing,” answered Rose, with a curl of her 
short red lip. ‘* He tried to make me happy for 
a little while to-night, because he knew, I sup- 
pose, that I was miserable—anybody would know 
that. He is kind and pitying—nothing more. 
How could there be anything more ?” with a flash 
of temper. ‘‘ He is well aware, is he not, that I 
am Andy Gaff’s wife? Let us not talk of Mr. 
Hume. I am opening my heart to you now, Bess, 
and I tell you plainly I will yet free myself from 
the chains that hold me. I will not be cheated 
out of my youth, my opportunities. Should any- 
thing happen, recall what I said to you in this 
very room. If I ever do a wild, mad, reckless 
thing, remember that you kept me in a constant 
state of repression—that for two years you forced 
me to live under the same roof with Andy Gaff, 
though I repeatedly told you that you were driv- 
ing me to desperation 

She stopped abruptly, as though she perceived 
that she was going too far. ‘Tossing back the dis- 
ordered hair from her pale face, she began to 
laugh discordantly. 

‘* How startled you look, Bess! You think I 
am meditating something very bad? Tam! But 
let that pass. 1 now ask you to humor me in one 
little whim. Write your answer to Mrs. Ellicott’s 
letter before we sleep.” 

** Rose, it is one o'clock.” 

‘* Never mind,” answered Rose, feverishly. “I 
cannot close my eyes to-night. I fear you will 
change your mind about Mrs. Ellicott’s offer 
you will never be able to resist such a temptation, 
Bess, I feel it in the very marrow of my bones 
you will surely accept that fortune !” 

** Tlow weak you must think me !” said Bess, a 
little indignantly. ‘* Have I not promised to stay 
with you and Uncle Caleb? Very well. Since 
you are determined to murder my sleep, as well 
as your own, get pen and paper, and you shall 
dictate an answer to Mrs, Ellicott to suit your- 
self.” 

Changeable as the wind, Rose sprang from the 
sailor girl’s arms, put pen, ink and paper on the 
table beside the oil lamp, and drew up a chair for 
Bess. Then, half unrobed, her hair sweeping 
her shoulders like a yellow cloud, she leaned on 
her cousin’s knee, and dictated a reply to Bess 
Hillyer’s unknown kinswoman. 

It was brief and plain. 

Elizabeth Hillyer thanked Mrs. Ellicott, but, 
having other and nearer relatives, whom she dearly 
loved, and could not possibly abandon, even for 
wealth and ease, she begged permission to refuse 
the offer of the Ellicott fortune. 





Bess laughed, as she wrote the few curt lines. 

«Mrs. Ellicott will bless Providence for my de- 
cision, Rose. She will say, ‘ What a disagreeable 
creature! I am glad she declines to come!’ 
Now, do you feel quite satisfied about my sin- 
cerity, dear? In the morning carry this letter 
to the village, and post it yourself.” 

**Oh, Bess, you are very good !” said Rose, 
with a sudden ring of remorse in her voice. 
** Tlow can you give up so much for our sakes ? 
Iam sure you love us better than we love you.” 

Then she crept to bed, and fell asleep, with her 
golden head nestling close to that of the girl whom 
she meant to deceive and betray. 

Early next morning Uncle Caleb went off in 
his boat, taking Andy Gaff with him. An hour 
or two later Rose lazily descended the stair to the 
table that Martha Bray had left waiting. The 
sky was dark with gathering clouds. 

“* Make haste, Rose,” said Bess, ‘‘ or the rain 
will catch you before you reach Berry’s grocery.” 

Rose did make haste. The writing of the let- 
ter had evidently removed a weight from her spir- 
its. She looked uncommonly bright and gay as 
she put on her hat before the glass. 

‘*Mr. Harold went away very early last night— 
did he not ?’ she said. ‘‘ He did not dance once. 
I’m afraid our poor cove people failed to amuse 
him.” 

The sailor girl did not move an eyelash. 

** Tow could you expect a man like Mr. Harold 
to find amusement in the antics of a lot of fishing 
folks ? He has lived in cities, and knows the 
ways and refinements of what is called polite so- 
ciety.” 

A shadow fell on Rose Gaff’s fair face. 

‘**7 long to live in a city,” she said. ‘‘I long to 
understand all the meaning hidden in that ex- 
haustless word, society. Good-by, Bess. Is my 
hair quite right? Am [I lovely in this pink 
gown? Mr. Hume told me last night that both 
Ilarold and himself must soon leave the cape.” 

‘** The sooner the better !” replied Bess Hillyer, 
dryly. 

Rose went off down the path. She walked 
rapidly till she reached the cliffs ; then her pace 
slackened. The salt coarse grass rattled, the bay- 
berry sent up its pungent sweetness from under 
her light feet. The wind, damp with coming 
rain, blew boisterously upon her. A gull flew 
landward, its dazzling wings shining white as 
snow against the background of violet-black sea. 
Rose looked upon it all, and loathed it in her 
heart — yea, as much as Bess loved it, she 
loathed it. ‘‘ Could I borrow that gull’s wings,” 
she thought, ‘‘I would fly far—far—and never 
come back to this hateful Maine shore again— 
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never come back to Uncle Caleb or to Bess, 
even.” 

She reached a lonely hollow between the cliffs. 
Not a living thing was anywhere in sight. She 
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ejected again with nervous haste. Having made 
the cavity deep and smooth, she drew the letter 
addressed to Mrs. Ellicott from her pocket, tore 
it into minute fragments, placed it in the grave 


APOLLO AND DAPHNE, 


flung herself down in the grass, and tearing the 
gloves from her hands, began to dig a little grave 
among its roots. ‘The coarse sand sifted through 
her fingers, ran back into the hole, and was 





and piled the sand upon it. Carefully she reset 
the grass above the spot, carefully removed all 
traces of recent disturbance. She had just com- 


pleted her task of burying the letter, which she 
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had never meant to post, when she heard a mock- 
heroic voice behind her say : 
*** Let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings.’” 


She gave a startled upward glance into the 
lean, brown face of Nigel Hume. His smiling 
look assured her that he had seen nothing. 

‘I am going to the village,” she stammered, 
‘to mail a letter for Bess. But I danced so 
much last night, that I find myself obliged to 
rest by the way.” 

‘Poor child !” he answered, half in jest, half 
in earnest. Shall I walk with you ?” 

She shook her head. He picked up her gloves. 
Laughing, she tried to thrust her dimpled hands, 
soiled with the sand, behind her. He took them 
in his own, and with two or three strokes brushed 
them clean. 

“What have you been doing?” he asked, 
lightly. 

‘Digging a grave for all my troubles,” she 
unswered, in a like tone. ‘You are going to 
the cottage, I know. Tell Bess that you met me 
ou the cliffs, and that I was on my way to mail 
her letter.” 

‘All right,” he replied, and left her there, 
and continued his walk toward the cove. 


” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DISASTER. 

Tne world was two weeks older. 

On the little beach at Hillyer’s Cove sat Rose, a 
soft, motionless, meditative heap, her chin rest- 
ing on her hand, her violet-dark eyes fixed on 
tue sea, 

A soft haze swathed the sun’s ardent face, and 
tempered the intense blue of the summer heaven. 
lor once the winds were still. On a neighborjng 
headland a flock of sheep grazed—flecks of murky 
white showing against the scanty herbage. Sea- 
ward appeared a fleet of fishing schooners, tack- 
ing and standing off and on. Distant islands 
dotted the bosom of the deep—filmy, indistinct, 
like 

‘*A dream remembered in a dream.” 


Rose had just returned from the post office. 
lor the last few days she had walked that way 
often and secretly. Neither Bess nor Uncle 
Caleb dreamed of the feverish anxiety which was 
consuming the girl, nor her stealthy flights to 
the village by the unfrequented cliff path. Now, 
2s she pressed one hand to her bosom, the 
rustle of paper answered her, and she smiled at 
the sound. A letter, scented with violets, was 


concealed there. ‘To-day Rose Gaff had some- 
thing pleasant to think about. 

‘*Once I went sailing in the jigger,” she mur- 
mured to herself, ‘‘and we came in sight of an 
island called the Storm. Uncle Caleb said it was 
the property of a Boston gentleman who had tray- 
eled everywhere, and knew everything. How can 
I find the place again? It is far, far off—I dare 
not go in search of it.” 

An approaching step, shuffling heavily along the 
beach, dispersed her meditations. 

Andy. 

He did not seem to see his beautiful wife, but 
advanced in the aimless, mechanical way that al- 
ways suggested a mind blotted out, a soul groping 
in dense darkness. Rose lifted her chin from her 
pink palm, and watched him. 

A few yards away Caleb Hillyer’s boat was 
drawn up on the shore. Andy’s vacant eyes 
chanced to alight upon it, and he quickened his 
pace, as though some flash of intelligence had 
been conveyed to him by the sight. He un- 
moored the little craft, pushed it into the water, 
took his seat with a suddenly light and easy mo- 
tion, and, fitting the oars in the thwarts, began 
to recede from the beach. 

All the while Rose sat with her indifferent gaze 
fixed on her husband, fully aware of what he was 
about to do, but speaking no word, making no 
movement to prevent him. 

The boat shot out into the water. Did the 
watcher on the shore care nothing for the danger 
which threatened the unfortunate man? Luck- 
ily other eyes than hers were upon him. Swift 
feet came flying down the path from Caleb ILill- 
yer’s cottage. The voice of the sailor gir! cried, 
indignantly : 

** Rose, how could you let him do that ?” 

And she began to call to Andy. He paused, 
with oars uplifted. His clouded intelligence re- 
sponded to that voice as to no other. 

** Come back—come back !” she cried. ‘‘ You 
will be carried out to sea, Andy, and lost!" ~ 

In her terror she waded into the water, hold- 
ing out her arms—coaxing the poor fellow by 
every kind word which she thought he might 
understand. 

‘* Andy, you cannot manage the boat—you do 
not know the harbor. Come back at once. Do 
you want to drown ?” 

**And suppose such a thing should happen ?” 
sneered Rose. ‘“‘It would be no misfortune, 
either to himself or to us! You will drown your- 
self, if you don’t take care !”— for the sailor girl 
was shoulder deep in water by this time. 

** Rose, it is simply murder for you to sit there 
and watch your husband destroy himself !” 
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The younger girl laughed. 

** How tragic you are! Look! he is coming 
back. Have I not always said that you are the 
only person who can manage him ?” 

Andy had actually comprehended the distress 
of the sailor girl. Ife put back to the shore, 
beached old Caleb’s boat, and followed Bess, as, 
dripping with brine, she started for the cottage. 

‘« After all, he knows his friends,” said a voice 
at Rose’s shoulder. ; 

She looked up, and encountered the critical 
gaze of Nigel Hume. 

**You witnessed that pathetic sceme, then ? 
she drawled. ; 

*‘T was coming along the beach—I could not 
shut my eyes.” ; 

**Of course you think me very heartless,” with 
a shrug. ‘ To tell the truth, it did not occur to 
me that Andy was in peril till Bess rushed to the 
rescue. He will always listen to Bess. Consider- 
ing how little he knows, her power over’ him is 
quite surprising. Some time she may be able to 
restore his wits altogether.” ' 

A moment before her utter callousness had 
aroused his indignation, but as he looked at her 
now, Hume felt the emotion melting away. An- 
ger, when directed against Rose, was generally 
short-lived. She wore the simple blue flannel 
gown in which he had first seen her. <A rough 
blue Tam o’ Shanter cap rested on her mop of yel- 
low curls. Her liquid dark eyes, her matchless 
fairness, disarmed him, in spite of himself. It 
wus easy to forgive her heartlessness for the sake 
of her exquisite beauty. In the last fortnight 
Itume had constantly visited the cove, but with- 
out making any new discovery. 

The Terrible Case was still a profound mystery 
to the young fellow. He knew no more about 
Andy now than he had known at first sight of the 
poor wretch in old Caleb’s porch. 

** Andy understands some things,” began Hume, 
doultfully approaching the forbidden subject. ‘I 
wish you would permit me to ask a few questions. 
If I could get at facts on which to build a the- 
ory ” 

Rose started up from the sand with an ag- 
grieved air. 

‘Have I not told you that you must not ask 
anything about my husband ? You have tasted 
the hospitality of Hillyer’s Cove—don’t repay us 
by attempting to pry out our secrets.” 

‘*Rebuked again !” he answered. ‘* My curi- 
osity is purely professional. I have often won- 
dered if something could not be done for him.” 

‘And did you think yow could do it ?” she 
asked, mockingly. ‘‘ Why, you are only a med- 
ical student—you have not got a degree as yet.” 
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She shook her yellow head. ‘I wish,” she added, 
with a smile that robbed the words of half their 
harshness —‘‘ I really wish you would not meddle 
with things that do not concern you, Mr. Hume !” 

**] will not,” he answered, with a keen sense of 
discomfiture. 

In his heart he vowed henceforth to let Andy 
Ciaff severely alone. Why should he meddle with 
him, against the express wishes of the Hillyers ? 
Rose stood pushing the coarse sand back and forth 
with one restless foot. 

‘*Mr. Harold left the cape very suddenly, did 
he not ?” she said. ‘Do you know the reason 
why ? I think he wanted to marry Bess.” 

**T dare say,” answered Hume. 

‘* Bess will never marry; she will always stay 
at the cove—she has given me her word. It 
seems *— in an injured tone —‘‘ as though Fate 
was determined to take Bess from us !” 

‘** How can you expect to keep your cousin al- 
ways ?” he asked, amazed at her selfisiness. 

‘* Both Uncle Caleb and Andy need her con- 
stantly.” 

“One might think that you were the proper 
person to look after Andy.” 

**T am wholly unfit for such work,” 
swered, with a petulant air. ‘*‘ And Bess doesn’t 
mind. She likes to stand betwixt me and trou- 
ble. When do you follow Mr. Harold ?” 

‘*To-morrow. Iam here to bid you good-by.” 

She gave a slight start. 

** So soon ?” 

** It really is not soon when you come to think 
of it. Ihave spent more time at the cape than 
I could well afford, and yet—not enough for my 
own satisfaction.” 

There was nothing sentimental in his tone, for 
he was thinking of the case of Andy Gaff. The 
witchery of Rose’s beauty had left no mark upon 
Hume. She heaved a soft sigh. 

“You do not care? You are glad to turn 
back to civilization? In your place, I should 
feel the same. There is nothing [ so long for as 
to see the world—the great, lovely world !” spread- 
ing her arms expressively. 

With a sudden change of manner, she stepped 
across the gunwale of the boat which Andy had 
left near by. 

**'Though I have lived all my life by the sea,” 
she said, ‘‘I cannot handle an oar. Will you row 
me out a little way, Mr. Hume? and when we 
come back, you can make your adieux with Bess 
and Uncle Caleb.” 

The request was without coquetry. He decided 
swiftly that it was not his place to find her in 
scruples. 

‘“ Yes, I will row you wherever you like,” he 


she an- 
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answered, springing into the boat after her. 
‘‘But remember that I know nothing about this 
coast. I must rely upon you to act as pilot.” 

She seated herself in the stern, and took the 
rudder. The hickory bent, the water flashed 
under the brown oar blades. They pushed off 
from the beach. 

‘*Good-by, good-by !” said Rose, waving her 
hand to the receding cove. 

“One would think you were taking a last fare- 
well of it,” said Hume, lightly. 

‘* Perhaps I am—who can tell ?” she answered. 

Through long lines of floating rock weed they 
glided out into the little harbor. The sea was 
unusually calm. There was not wind enough to 
fill the sails of the fishing fleet. 

‘‘T heard a ghastly story only yesterday about 
this harbor,” said Hume, tugging manfully at the 
oars. ‘*Some young fisherman—his name was 
Grant—Dave Grant—found himself baffled of his 
heart’s desire—that is, he lost his sweetheart, and 
he jumped into a boat, rowed out here, and deliber- 
ately leaped overboard. His body was washed 
ashore, and buried in the cape graveyard.” 

She looked at him in a curious, breathless 
way. 

‘*Who told you that ?” 

‘Widow Pole. She was betrayed into an al- 
lusion to the story by an item which I chanced 
to read in a daily newspaper. By adroit ques- 
tions I finally made myself possessor of the cape 
tragedy.” 

“‘All of it ?” 

‘* Really I cannot say. Dave Grant killed him- 
self—that naturally ended him. Tragedies, I take 
it, are unfrequent here — at least, the widow 
seemed both scared aud sorry because I had 
coaxed her into relating this one. She begged 
me to refrain from speaking of it. She evidently 
thought it a matter important enough to shake 
the nations. I asked who the obdurate fair one 
was, but she stubbornly refused to tell.” 

Rose leaned toward him a little, her dark eyes 
shining angrily, her red lips apart. 

‘*Do you want to know? It was/. He dared 
to lift his eyes to me, and he deserved the fate 
that overtook him. I was glad when I heard he 
was dead.” 

**What! so hard of heart ?” said Hume, with 
forced lightness. ‘‘ A woman, especially one of 
your tender years, ought to pity, not condemn, a 
man grown desperate with love for herself.” 

‘**T rejoiced when I knew that he had destroyed 
his own life,” she repeated, with cold delibera- 
tion. ‘*I do not care to say more—you may 
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think me hard, if you like.” 
‘“ Ah,” said Hume, smiling, ‘‘I perceive that 
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you have wrought mischief in your short day. 
That poor wretch Grant probably looked on you, 
loved vou, and went mad.” 

She nodded. 

‘“*T wish he had drowned himself sooner,” she 
muttered through her little white teeth. 

Itume rowed on silently for a space. The shore 
was receding fast. Some subtle change began to 
appear in the atmosphere and on the rim of the 
horizon. But the two were not weather-wise, and 
they observed nothing. Rose, absorbed in thought, 
sat studying the lean, dark face of her companion 
with interest. 

**And so you go to-morrow ?” she began. “1 
want to tell you what I have discovered, Mr. 
IIume. You have been at the cape for more than 
two weeks, and at the cove every day, but neither 
my beauty, nor that of Bess, which is far more 
imposing than mine, has made the smallest im- 
pression upon you.” 

He looked amused. 

‘*Are you sure ?” 

“Yes. Of course, you admire us a little—ey- 
erybody does. But we have given you no serious 
disturbance.” 

‘** You foolish child !” cried Hume, laughing in 
spite of himself; “do you expect me to jump 
into the harbor, like that mad fisherman of whom 
we were talking just now ?” 

‘No, indeed !” with a gleam of mischief in her 
soft eyes ; ‘‘ I simply want to say that I think you 
brought some woman’s face with you to Cape Des- 
olation, Mr. Hume. You consider Bess and me 
handsome, but we are not your style—neither of 
us reach to the standard which you have set up.” 

Ile colored. Who would have thought that 
this little, unsophisticated creature could see so 
far ? 

“What a vain child you are!” he said, jo- 
cosely ; ‘‘ expecting every man you meet to fall at 





your feet 

“Ah, you do not deny it!” clapping , her 
hands. ‘* You are not heart-whole, Mr. Hume! 
I have watched you closely for many days, and ] 
feel quite sure.” 

Ile bit his lip. 

‘*Ts it not a little foolish for you, Andy Gaff’s 
wife, to talk like this ? If you were wise » 

** Don’t hesitate—your severity is quite pardon- 
able! If I were wise I should not be thinking of 
my beauty, or the impression it makes upon 
men !—is that what you would say ? Why, it is 
the only precious thing left to me, you know! I 
like to study its effect—I like to take the measure 
of my own power. Nothing that I have said 
need flatter your vanity, Mr. Hume. I have never 


tried to be at my best with yow—no, never !” 
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** Quite true ”— he began to say ; then paused, 
and cried out in a startled voice: ‘‘ Look ! what 
is this 7” 

The fishing fleet-—the distant horizen—the sun 
in heaven—all were gone together. A heavy 
opaque fog had rolled in from sea, swift and 
stealthy. They were enveloped in its cold, clammy 
embrace, as in a blanket—lost—cut off in a mo- 
ment from the world of the living—from all sur- 
rounding objects. They could hardly discern 
‘ach other’s faces. 

‘‘Do you not recognize the Cape Desolation 
fog 2?” said Rose. ‘* You shot Bess in it, you 
know, though you stood on solid earth then, and 
now we are at the mercy of the sea. Never mind. 
It has a curious way of dropping upon the un- 
wary, anywhere, everywhere, swift as lightning. 
A breath of wind will lift it. Let us wait.” 

But no wind came, and the volume of vapor 
grew dense, overwhelming. It clung in powdery 
particles to their garments, filled their throats, 
erystallized in tiny needle points on their faces, 
pressed down upon them, billow upon billow. 

‘© Oh, turn back !” gasped Rose, with chattering 


teeth. “A fog at sea is dreadful. Iam freez- 
ing. Give me an oar, Mr. Hume. I can help a 
little. Iam strong.” 


There was a quiver of genuine terror in her 
voice, 

** Hold up !” he said, bravely. ‘‘ You are cold, 
poor child, for you have no shawl or jacket. Very 
well; take the oars one half-moment, till I can 
make you more comfortable.” And he promptly 
stripped off his own coat, and tried to fasten it 
about her shoulders. In the act, did he uncon- 
sciously jostle the girl’s arm, or was it all the re- 
sult of the nervous fear which had taken posses- 
sion of her ? 

One oar slipped suddenly from her hand. 
I{ume sprang to regain it; but a wave, swifter 
than himself, swept it out of reach. He snatched 
the other from Rose, and leaning over the boat’s 
side, strove by its aid to secure the lost hickory. 
In his anxiety he overreached the mark. Making 
a desperate lunge, as the blade drifted by, the 
second oar slipped likewise, and both vanished 
beyond his grasp. Hume and Andy Gaff’s fair 
wife were adrift at sea, in the midst of a dense 
fog, and in an oarless boat ! 

** We are lost !” cried Rose. 

** Be calm,” implored Hume. 
swim for them. It is our only hope. 
in the boat, and wait for me.” 

In a paroxysm of fright, she screamed : 

‘“‘No, no! You will not find them in this fog 
—you will be drowned, and I shall drift out to 
sea alone '” 


‘Tam going to 
Sit quietly 
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** Don’t try to unnerve me! “It 
is our last chance, I tell you.” 

And he leaped over the boat's side into the sea. 

The last remnant of courage forsook her then. 

‘Help! Murder! Help!” she shrieked, dis- 
tractedly, as she saw Hume disappearing in the 
direction of the lost oars. 

Ile had thought to find them easily enough. 
They could not have drifted more than the dis- 
tance of a boat’s length. But in vain he groped, 
about, now this way, that, 
blinded by the vapor, and chilled to the marrow 
by the intensely cold water. He discovered noth- 
ing. The truth broke upon him with stunning 
force—the oars were gone! , 

Meanwhile Rose’s cries began to grow muffled 
and faint; they seemed to recede—or, were his 
own ears failing ? 

A new fear tugged at his heart. He could not 
leave Rose longer alone in her terrible plight. 
He must return to the boat, and share her fate. 
He gathered his strength, and struck out for it. 

“* Rose !” he shouted. ‘* Where are you, Rose ?” 

The fog had closed betwixt them like a wall. 
The boat was lost, as well as the oars. 

** Rose !” he cried again, as the full horror of 
the situation burst upon him. ‘ Speak, for God's 
sake !” 

Hideous silence reigned for a space ; then, dis- 
tant, almost indistinct, through the muftling va- 
por, the reply came : 

‘Help! Iam sinking !—I am dying! 
der! Help !—help !” 

Vain cry! Rose was already far beyond his 
reach, at the mercy of a strong ebb tide, which 
must inevitably bear her straight out into the 
black Atlantic. What help could he give her 
then ? Leagues from land, lost in mist and fall- 
ing night, hope gone, strength failing, Hume 
could only strive to keep afloat a little longer in 
that icy water—to retain a little longer the breath 
in his nostrils, while poor Rose and the doomed 
boat—the plaything of the terrible tide—drifted 
rapidly out to sea. 


he implored. 


swimming now 


Mur- 
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THEN began his supreme struggle with death. 

hick fog above and around, the depths of 
ocean below, the shore far distant, the boat gone ! 
He was a good swimmer, but how long could he 
float in that icy water ? After a few moments 
more of weary effort, he felt that he must sink to 
his fate. As he reached this conclusion he was 


aware of a slight pressure against his benumbed 
body. 


It was one of the lost oars, for which he 
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had searched in vain while hope remained, and 
which the tide, now that hope was dead, threw 
mockingly into his grasp. The instinct of self- 
preservation revived. He caught hold of the 
wood—clung to it in desperation—a frail sup- 
port, indeed, yet it served him for a moment. 

“* Rose ! Rose !” he gathered voice to call once 
more, 

This time there was no answer. The outgoing 
tide had swept the boat beyond the bubble of 
sound which his exhausted voice made. 

Darker and deeper grew the drifts of fog. 
Strange mirages gathered before his sight. He 
was losing consciousness—he was sinking. His 
stiffened fingers relaxed their hold on the oar, the 
salt water closed over his lips. Good-by, world! 
And after that all was a blank. 

When Hume opened his eyes, a full hour later, 
he was lying, not with the mermaids in the coral 
caves of ocean, but prone on the hard plank of a 
floor, with hot blankets wrapped about his body, 
and a good deal of bustle and confusion going on 
around him. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell ye he wasn’t dead ?” said the 
voice of Caleb Hillyer. ‘‘ I’ve brought many ¢ 
drowned man to life again in my day. There! 
he’s coming round all right. Give him something 
hot, Bess.” 

Lo! the familiar appointments of the Hillyer 
living room dawned on Hume’s vision! He was 
stretched before the driftwood fire, and over him 
bent old Caleb, the sailor girl, and that grizzled 
cape fisherman, Hiram Duff. 

‘* By the great horn spoon ! that ‘ere was a close 
squeak !”’ cried the last-named person, as he met 
Ifume’s bewildered gaze. ‘*‘ You were a-sinking 
for good when I grabbed ye. I wouldn't ha’ 
given a sculpin fer your life as I hauled ye into 
my catboat. How came ye overboard at that dis- 
tance from land, with an oar a-drifting alongside, 
but not a keel anywhere nigh ?” 

Hume tried to answer, but no words came. 
Less leaned above him, her face full of anxiety. 

‘Oh, Mr. Hume, where is Rose? You went 
out in a boat with Rose —I saw you from the 
cottage.” 

Then he remembered, 
him—he tried to rise. 

‘‘For God’s sake, go in search of her!” he 
gasped. ‘‘She is drifting out to sea alone, in an 
oarless boat! Why didn’t you look for her, and 
let me drown? Hurry—hurry, or you will be 
too late. Don’t lose an instant—I must go with 
you.” 

lie was too weak to be coherent, but he told 
the story as best he could. The faces of his 
hearers blanched visibly. Duff and old Caleb 


A sharp cry escaped 
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made a simultaneous rush for the door. Hume 
would fain have followed, but a deadly faintness 
seized him—he fell back on the floor. 

Bess ran to his aid, poured some strengthening 
mixture between his lips, thrust a cushion under 
his head, and said : 

‘You are too weak to rise—I must leave you 
now. Iam going with the men to look for Rose. 
Several boats will be needed, and I can manage 
one as well as Uncle Caleb.” 

She snatched a mantle from a peg, and before 
he could utter a word rushed out of the cottage. 

Could he follow ? His first effort showed him 
the utter futility of the thought. His limbs 
refused to support him. 

The room lay half in flickering shadow, half 
in orange light. Darkness filled the corners, but 
the driftwood on the hearth sent up great flashes 
of mingled lilac and crimson, and now and then 
a cloud of soaring sparks. Without being told, 
Hume knew that night had now fallen, and the 
fog was still thick. More than an hour had 
passed since his own rescue. Whither had Rose 
drifted in that time ? Or, perhaps, the boat had 
filled and gone down with the unfortunate girl. 
Search would be useless. He groaned aloud. A 
step crossed the floor. He looked up and saw 
Andy Gaff leaning above him. Did the poor 
fellow dimly perceive that something strange had 
happened ? His face seemed to Hume less vacant 
than usual. The eyes wore the look of some suf- 
fering dumb animal. For the first time ILume 
noticed that Andy Gaff’s features were regular 
and well cut, 

‘She is lost, Andy,” he cried, wildly ; “lost, 
and [am to blame for it—I am her murderer ! 
Can you understand? By this 
drowned—she is dead.” 

Andy put on an intense listening expression, 
but remained silent. 

‘‘Why don’t you strangle me, as I lie here ?” 
“You 
are stronger than I—you might easily do it. Rose 
is lost, I tell you—you will never see her again.” 

Andy bent a little lower over the speaker. 

‘*No,” he whispered, hoarsely. ‘* I’m the one 
that’s lost. I can’t find my head; where’s my 
head ?” 

lume rose on one elbow. The yellow drift- 
wood glow shone on both faces, and a third party 
might have thought that the man with all his fac- 
ulties looked quite as wild as he who had none. 

**Can’t you tell me how this evil came upon 
you, Andy ?” said Hume, his professional curios- 
ity once more aroused. ‘Try to give me a hin’ 
of the truth, and I may be able to help you—who 
knows ?” 


time she is 


groaned Hume, in his misery and remorse. 
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Some chord of Andy’s well-nigh extinct memory 
seemed suddenly to vibrate. 

‘*T can tell you something,” he muttered, with 
an unfamiliar ring in his voice. ‘‘ It hurts here 
—it presses here !” grasping his head in the old 
distressed way. ‘‘And don’t call me by that 
name—I’m not Andy, and I will not mend the 
nets any more. Why,” with a sudden, sharp cry 
—‘*why do they keep me in this place, mending 
nets ?” 

A feeble consciousness flickered in his face. 

“Tf not Andy, what shall I call you ?” asked 
Hume. 

‘*T can’t remember. My head is gone, I tell 
you. Find it for me !"—appealing to the other 
with vehemence. 

‘*T wish to Heaven I could !” muttered Hume. 

Then suddenly all the light went out from 
Andy Gaff’s face—it grew stolid and empty once 
more. He shuffled to a seat in the chimney cor- 
ner, and sat down there mechanically, resting his 
head on his hands. 

By the light of the fire lume lay and watched 
him, finding thus a momentary distraction from 
his own fears. The unfortunate man was young, 
and, under normal conditions, his face might have 
been called handsome. His hands were remark- 
ably smooth and well shaped, and this fact seemed 
odd to Hume, because all the men of Cape Deso- 
lation bore in those members the honest but un- 
lovely ma:ks of hard labor. 

Since he had relapsed into his usual insensibil- 
itv, Hume could only lie there on the floor and 
study him in silence. Presently Martha Bray 
looked into the room. 

** Will you take a cup of tea, sir ?’ she said to 
HIume. ‘I’ve made some powerful strong. Lord 
only knows where the boats are, for it’s as black 
as pitch outside, and you can cut the fog with a 
knife. Sure’s you’re born, sir, that poor girl will 
never see land again.” 

With this bit of consolation she put her arm 
around If{ume, and kindly helped him to take 
possession of an armchair. The garments that 
remained upon him were soaked in sea water, and 
Martha, observing this state of affairs, brought 
some warm, dry clothing belonging to Caleb Hill- 
yer, and retired, while the young man effected a 
change of raiment. That done, Martha reap- 
peared with the smoking tea, and found Hume 
striving to stand upon his feet, and looking white 
and desperate. 

“T am going out to help in the search!” he 
cried. 

“<Lor’! there’s no boat,” said Martha; ‘‘ and 
most likely you’d git lost yourself—you wasn’t 
born on Cape Desolation. Moreover, your legs 


are too shaky. Better stay here by the fire till 
the others come back. Caleb Hillyer and Bess 
will find her, if she isn’t under the sea. Here’s 
this unfortinit critter of an Andy a-holding to his 
poor head, and realizing nothing. If she’s dead, 
he'll never miss her. She’s hated the sight of him 
for many a day, and, idjit though he is, he knows 
it, sir.” 

She laid her hand kindly on the arm of Rose 
Hillyer’s husband. 

**Come, Andy,” she said, “ we'll take our tea 
together. Time was,” looking at Hume, ‘ when 
I shouldn’t have thought of being so free and 
easy with him; but he’s changed, and we don’t 
treat him as we used to—leastwise, nobody but 
the sailor girl does. Well, why should we? He 
don’t know me from a born lady. He’d as soon 
eat his vittles in my company as with the Queen 
of Sheby.” 

As if in confirmation of her words, Andy arose 
and went out with Martha Bray into the adjoin- 
ing kitchen. Hume was left alone by the fire. 

Hour after hour dragged by. At last he heard 
the murmur of voices, the tramp of approaching 
feet. At the gate the sounds seemed to remain 
stationary for a space, as though some consulta- 
tion was going on there; then the house door 
opened, and Bess and Uncle Caleb appeared on 
the threshold together. 

*TIave you found her ?” cried I[ume, breath- 
lessly. 

Bess, wet with fog, her black hair disordered 
about her white face, entered quickly. 

** No,” she answered ; ‘* Rose is not found. In 
this fog what could one expect ?” her voice grow- 
ing sharp and strange. ‘‘She has surely drifted 
out to sea !” 

Old Caleb next appeared, followed by a half- 
dozen neighbors, who had aided in the search. 
These began to whisper amongst themselves. 
Some suspicion of the truth dawned upon Hume. 
IIe turned and looked hard at Caleb ; but the lat- 
ter avoided his eye. 

** No, she ain’t found,” said the old man. ‘‘ We 
had six boats out, and lights and speaking trum- 
pets. She ain’t found.” , 

** Perhaps some boat has already picked her up.” 

**T misdoubt it, sir.” 

**Nemember,” said Bess, ‘‘ that Rose was drift- 
ing a long time before we set out. She had over 
an hour’s start of us—of course, we could not hope 
to overtake her, and in such a fog, too !” 

“Great God !” muttered Hume, in desperation, 
**what has become of the poor child ?” 

**You are best able to answer that question, 
sir,” replied old Caleb, grimly. 

“é re 
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‘‘Sartinly, for you’re the person that last saw ermen. Evidently he had been chosen to speak 
her alive.” their sentiments aloud. 
Hiram Duff stepped out from the group of fish- *‘T’m a constable,” said he, “and I know my 
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duty, Mr. Hume. Ill free my mind without 
beating about the bush. Me and my mates ain’t 
half satisfied with your yarn consarning Rose. 
This arternoon I found you out yonder in deep 
water, with an oar floating near, but that don’t 
go to prove anything. There’s a mighty bad look 
to this whole affair, sir! You’re a stranger in our 
parts, and of late you've been a-paying more at- 
tention to Rose than any married woman ought 
to receive. Now, the question afore us all is: 
Whatever have you done with that ’ere girl ?” 

‘* Done with her ?’ repeated Hume, in angry 
amazement. ‘* Explain yourself, idiot 1 

‘*One of the men here swears he war out fish- 
ing this arternoon, and got caught in the fog; 
and he heard a woman’s voice a-screaming Mur- 
der and Help! but he was so far off, and so baf- 
fled by the durned vapor, he couldn’t find any- 
body. Now, we want to ask if sich cries came 
from your boat ?” 

“Yes,” replied Hume, with perfect composure ; 
‘‘T had leaped into the water for the lost oars, 
and Rose was frightened—too frightened to choose 
her words. She did scream Murder, and she did 
cry for help, and the fellow who heard her should 
have hurried to our aid at once.” 

A ripple of excitement stirred the group. Duff's 
grim face grew yet more grim. 

‘« That ‘ere girl didn’t cry Murder for nothing,” 
he said. ‘I scent foul play, sir. Most likely 
she war a-struggling for her life, and the boat got 
upset. It’s all plain enough, Rose Gaff has been 
made away with !” 

Before Hume could utter another word, Bess 
Hillyer stepped forward, and stood by his side. 

‘‘ Their suspicions are abominable !” she cried, 
hotly, ‘‘and I have already told them so. I be- 
lieve your story, Mr. Hume—every word of it! 
Oh, shame upon them for thinking such things !” 
She held out her hand to him, with a glow on her 
cheek, a flash in her eyes. ‘‘Speak !” she urged ; 
‘tell them that you are innocent. They are 
stubborn, ignorant men—they know no better 
than to talk like this.” 

He pressed the extended hand gratefully, then 
advanced to Hiram Duff. 

‘You think that I have murdered Rose ?” he 
asked, 

‘*That’s about it, sir.” 

‘* You accuse me,” with a mirthless smile, ‘‘ of 
‘paying attention’ to her? I deny both charges 
—of both I am entirely guiltless. I never gave a 


(To be continued.) 


second thought to Andy Gaff’s wife; and why 
should I harm her? In Heaven’s name, be rea- 
sonable. I have told you the story of the acci- 
dent exactly as it happened.” 

The men listened, unmoved. 

‘* Bess may think as she likes,” said Caleb Hill- 
yer, in a hard, dry voice, ‘‘ and the rest of us will 
do the same. I’m Rose’s uncle—I brought her 
up as my own. She’s missing under suspicious 
sarcumstances, Mr. Hume, and we're a-going to 
put you behind lock and key till we find out 
What’s become of her. Duff here, as you’ve 
already been told, is a constable.” 

** Just so,” said Duff, stepping calmly forward. 
‘*Mr. Hume, you’re my prisoner !” 

lor a moment this unexpected turn of affairs 
seemed to Hume highly ridiculous ; but the faces 
of the men, gloomy, threatening, warned him 
that the situation was not without its serions 
side. In vain Bess tried to interfere. 

**It is horrible to accuse Mr. Hume of such a 
deed !’ she cried. ‘‘ How can anyone of you be- 
lieve it, even for a moment ?” 

‘‘Well, as to that,” answered Duff, gruffly, 
‘‘if he’s innocent, he'll be let go, and if he ain’t, 
he'll have to smart for his crime.” 

Hume made no resistance. Neither did he 
waste his breath in protestations of innocence. 
He was escorted to the old fishhouse, where he 
had danced with Rose on the night of the ball, 
and locked securely into its odorous solitude. 

A bed, a chair and a table were hastily con- 
veyed to the place from Caleb Hillyer’s cottage, 
the windows made fast, and shutters nailed over 
them. ‘The stout door was doubly locked. 

In a most unenviable state of mind, Hume 
strode up and down his prison. It was a curious 
end to his three weeks of pleasuring. Why had 
he not left the cape with Jack Harold? What 
demon had tempted him to loiter on there after 
his friend’s departure ? 

Thoughts of the unfortunate girl, whom he 
had last seen drifting from his sight into a pall 
of sea fog, pressed on him like a nightmare. His 
own predicament, too, was not without peril. d 

‘By Jove!” he muttered, dejectedly, “it is 
true that when a man rises at morn he never 
knows where he may rest at night !” 

He was a prisoner, charged with the murder of 
Andy Gaff’s wife, and he felt in his heart that it 
would be no easy matter to prove his own inno- 
cence. 
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RUSSIAN OFFICERS. 


By Davip Ker, 


‘‘TTAVE you seen our two new passengers, Mr, 
Ker ?” asked the captain of the royal mail steamer, 
as she glided out of the splendid harbor of Bahia, 
with her bowsprit pointed down the Brazilian 
coast in the direction of Rio de Janeiro. 

** No,” said I. ‘* What sort of fellows are they ?” 

* Well, I should say they were foreign swells 
traveling on the quiet, under sham names. One 
of them looks like a sailor, the other has more 
the cut of a soldier. But one thing’s certain— 
they’re not English, although they speak it pretty 
well. We've all been wanting you to have a look 
at “em, because they talk to each other in some 
crackjaw lingo that none of us can make out. I 
know French and Portuguese and Spanish, but 
it’s none of those; and although I don’t know 
(ierman, I’ve heard it spoken a good deal, and it 
don’t sound like that either. Now, you’re by way 
of knowing every language under the sun, and [ 
want you to see if you can make out what lingo 
they’re talking.” 

* All right,” answered I; ‘* I suppose they'll 
appear at dinner.” 

But the mystery was not fated to be solved so 
quickly ; for we had hardly lost sight of Bahia 
when the wind shifted, and raised up a trouble- 
some ‘‘ chopping sea,” in consequence of which 
not only our two new passengers, but most of the 
rest as well, were otherwise employed when dinner 
time came, and did not appear at table. 

‘If one of these two men of yours is a sailor, 
captain,” said I, ‘he must be rather a fresh-water 
seaman, to be upset by a little breeze like this.” 

In fact, it was not till noon the next day that 
the two mysterious men appeared on deck, look- 
ing very pale and wretched, and one of them, 
holding his hand to his aching head, muttered, 
ruefully: ‘‘Skvernaya pogoda!” (Horrid wea- 
ther). 

‘Kak nelzya khooje !” 
growled the other. 

‘** Oho! they’re Russians !” thought I. 
I'll have some fun !” 

The two sat sulkily down under the lee of the 
deckhouse, and only exchanged a few words now 
and then. But I gathered from what they did 
say that the elder man was a lieutenant in the Rus- 
sian Navy, and the younger an officer of the Im- 
perial Guard, and a nephew of the famous Count 
Peter Shuvaloff, one of the ablest diplomatists 
and most unscrupulous rogues in all Europe. 

Soon after this they went below, and I saw no 
more of them till evening, when, as I was stand- 


(Couldn’t be worse) 


‘* Now 


ing on the forecastle to watch the sunset, one of 
the saloon passengers came hastily up to me. 

**Come along quick, Mr. Ker !” cried he. ** I'm 
sure those Russian fellows are making fun of us, 
by the way they look at us and laugh; and we 
want you to tell us what they’re saying.” 

I went aft with him accordingly, just in time 
to prove the truth of the old proverb that ‘‘list- 
eners never hear any good of themselves”; for, 
the moment I appeared, the Russian officers be- 
gan to make fun of me in my turn. 

I happened to be wearing a red Turkish cap 
that day, which probably grated upon their Rus- 
sian nerves, for their comments upon my personal 
appearance were very plain-spoken indeed. 

‘If he wants to pass off as a Turk, he'll have 
to ink his beard a bit ; it’s a deal too red now.” 

‘Shall we give him some butter to put on his 
nose, to make the skin grow again ? the sun has 
peeled it nicely !” 

‘If I wanted to make a fancy sketch of a pirate, 
he’d be just the thing for a model, wouldn’t he ?” 

And so they went on for five minutes or more, 
while I stood beside them with a face as immov- 
able as a statue, never giving the slightest sign of 
having understood a word. 

Then suddenly, just as this frank criticism of 
me was at its height, I stepped forward, and, bow- 
ing to them, said in Russian: ‘* Could you kindly 
tell me the right time ? I think my watch must 
be wrong.” 

The start of amazement and horror executed 
by both men at the same moment would have 
made their fortune upon any stage in existence. 

‘*Good Heavens!” gasped the lieutenant at 
length, ‘“*have you really understood all that 
we've been saying about you ?” 

‘*Every word of it,” answered I, cheerfully ; 
‘‘and I assure you I shall be delighted to sit for 
your ‘faney sketch of a pirate,’ if you'll just wait 
till I’ve ‘inked my beard’ a little !” 

But at this point the other passengers—who 
had been watching the whole scene with ever- 
growing delight—could no longer control their 
mirth, which billowed in a perfect roar of laugh- 
ter from one side of the deck to the other, while 
the two Russians started up and disappeared 
below as quickly as if they had fallen through a 
trapdoor. 

All that evening, and all the next morning, 
they hardly uttered a word; and although we 
afterward became very good friends, I doubt 
whether they ever quite forgave me. 
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WINTER TIME. 














By Rosert LOUIS STEVENSON. 





WaHen to go out, my nurse doth wrap 






Me in my comforter and cap, 









The cold wind burns my face, and blows 






Its frosty pepper up my nose. 










Black are my steps on silver sod ; 


Thick blows my frosty breath abroad ; 






And tree and house, and hill and lake, 






Are frosted like a wedding cake. 





























‘* “MAYBE HE’S DEAF, 
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SAYS I, AND PICKED UP A PIECE OF MEAT AND SHOWED HIM.” 


BUNYIP. ; 


By JAMES DONALD GRAY. 


My Lord Pilkington drew his soap box closer 
to the barrel and snuffed the dip with his fingers. 

‘* T’ve yet to find the man who believes this tale,” 
said he ; ‘‘ but as it is not one of my own spin- 
ning, you’re at liberty to take it or leave it, and 
no offense. Dick over there knows how I came 
by it. He and Ned Granger and myself were 
overlanding a mob of cattle for old Murchison, 
and as wild a lot it was as ever was tailed. We 
went into camp one night on the Yellow River, 
and I mind me it was raw and cloudish, and the 
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fire felt cozy. Ned lay on the broad of his stom- 
ach by the blaze, playing solitaire. 

*** Dick,’ says he, ‘do you believe in Bunyips ? 

*** Divil a Bunyip,’ says Dick. 

*** Well, put your eye on that bit of scrub 
there,’ says Ned, ‘and if you don’t see one look- 
ing at you, I’m one myself.’ 

“* All you could see was the eyes and nose of a 
man’s face, and he wasn’t looking at us at all, but 
at the bones and scrap from supper. 

*©* Do you make it out ? says Dick to me. 
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«<7 do,’ says 1; ‘and if I know a hungry man 
when I see him, there’s one before you. 

‘* We called to him to come out, but he wouldn’t 
come. 

*** Maybe he’s deaf,’ says I, and picked up a 
piece of meat and showed him. I give you my 
word he came after it on all He was that 
weak he couldn’t stand. Well, sir, I’ve a stomach 
for most things, but that fellow turned me. You 
never saw man eat like him. He just snarled and 
tore at the meat with tooth and nail, like an an- 
imal. It was enough to sicken a black. Ned 
tried to stop him, but he bit him on the finger, 
and like a wild cat. It was plain 
enough the poor fellow was clean crazy for want 
of food, so I took away the rest of the meat, and 
lie crawled up to the fire, gnawing a bone, and 
quatted down to warm himself. He was as black 
is an aborigine, and dressed like one—that is, in 
nothing at all—and that thin that the wind would 
blow through him, and covered with blood from 
the scratches he’d got in the scrub. We tried to 
inuke him talk, but it was He under- 
stood nothing, and couldn’t speak a word. Well, 
the short of it is, we left him curled up by the 
fire when we turned in, and found him dead in 
God rest his soul! His book was 
in a little bag, slung from a hair girdle around 
jiis waist. You’ll see it isa memorandum book, 
but it had no name in it, and only this entry: 
* Sept. 15, sold Baker the poley cow for £5.’ 

**So [ take it he was a squatter. The tale 
comes after. For some reason he tore out the 
first page of it, but it’s easy enough understood 
without. It begins in this way: 

**] shot the poor brute, and watched him shud- 
his last gasp. What can you do, when 
vour horse has stumbled in a paddymelon hole 
1 broken his leg, but shoot him, and then curse 
the hole and yourself for not having had your 


fours. 


scratched 


no use. 


tie morning. 


caer out 


« 


Ile lay under a gum tree in the mgon- 
I can see his eyes shining now. I always 
The black—yes, the 
Ile deserted 
hundred miles from a station, in the bush, and I 
did not know a foot of it. I’m not likely to for- 
get that, if I do some other things. I remember 
I was yanking at the saddle straps when a meteor 


eyes open. 
light. 


can when I look over there. 


scoundrel—he had a horse. me a 


sailed along over the scrub and struck something 
out by the edge of a water hole, a little way off. 
The black gave a yell, and wheeled his horse, and 
before I could stop him was off and out of sight. 
I know that I was hot. He had the rations, 
and I wanted supper. I cooeed until my throat 
was sore, but not a cooee did I get in return. 
Then I sat down on the dead horse, and listened 
to the dingos and moreporks for an hour or more, 
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expecting every minute to see him come around a 
clump of she-oaks, but he did not come; then I 
walked down by the water hole. There were a 
dozen or more old bundles of grass and leaves 
hoisted up on poles about the margin. The blacks 
in them must have been dead a long time ; some 
of the bones had dropped out and lay on the 
ground. One of them was smoldering where the 
meteor had set it afire. Then I knew why the 
fellow ran away. J'wmburbar had come to feed 
on the corpses, and he was afraid. I called him a 
fool, and laughed at his ignorance. I was the 
fool. The wind made a dismal sound as it shook 
the reeds, and I went back to the horse to wait 
again. 

“The dingos had smelled the blood, and were 
howling too close for comfort. I shot one to 
scare the rest away, and then munched a couple 
of biscuit I found in my swag. It was a waning 
moon, and the light was dim. I remember a bell- 
bird tinkled in a grass tree, and I watched an 
opossum up the gum who wanted to come down, 
but did not dare. I paced back and forth until 
the moon went down, and then I knew I was de- 
serted. The scoundrel had seen a chance to steal 
the horse, so he yanned. May the curse of God 
be on him! I built a fire. ‘ Blacks or no blacks,’ 
I said, ‘I must have it.’ I was afraid—the bush 

The fire cheered me, and 


was so terribly lonely. 

I sat down beside it. All that I knew of my po- 
sition was that I had come almost due northwest. 
I thought that by following the same course back 
1 might reach a station—well, say, in a week. If 
I could, things were not so bad. ‘Toward morn- 
ing I made a pillow of my saddle, took my re- 
volver in my hand, and went to sleep Ido not 
know how long I had been asleep, when I dreamed 
that my horse threw me, and I struck on my head. 
When I awoke it was just daylight. About a 
dozen blacks were standing around me, and one 


was sucking at a wound on my forehead. My 
hands were tied, and my revolver gone. I was 
sick, and my head reeled when [ sat up. They 


had probably struck me with a waddy hard 

enough to stun me, while they got possession of 

the revolver, being afraid of a tussle. They 

brought me kangaroo meat and nardoo, when I 

had sufficiently recovered, but I could not eat it 
-I felt too sick and faint. 

‘“My memory of what followed is confused. I 
have an indistinct recollection of their forcing me 
to my feet and giving me a bitter liquor to drink, 
and being in a great hurry to get away ; of many 
days’ tramping through the bush and over a range 
of mountains, supported by a black upon each 
side; of one in particular, who carried a head on 
a spear, and seemed proud of it, and of thinking 
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from that that it was a fighting party ; of nausea, 
and being forced to eat, and wondering where I 
was going, and caring little; and, finally, of a 
blacks’ camp and a sheet of water; and then I 
know I was very sick for a long time. My first 
distinct recollection is of seeing before me an 
opening through which the sunlight streamed. 
Above and about me was the solid rock, and at 
the rear black gloom. The place was filled with 
a disgusting odor of smoked flesh, and I detected 
a constant whirring sound in the air as of many 
wings in motion. I was sitting on a large stone, 
over which had been thrown an opossum rug. At 
a little distance stood a bowl of water and some 
partly cooked meat and bugong. These things I 
sensed rather than knew, for I was incapable of 
connected thought. I sat for a long time star- 
ing at the sunbeams before me, trying to find my- 
self, but memory was a blank. I next remember 
standing at the opening of the cave and looking 
out. In front of it was a semicircular space, the 
walls of which were of unbroken perpendicular 
rock rising to a height of about fifty feet. Di- 
rectly in front of me was a cleft barely wide 
enough to admit of the passage of one person. 
I could see along this for a distance to where it 
turned and took a course at an angle to the first. 
Above me was a patch of blue sky, and high on 
the cliff I saw the smoke of a fire curling upward 
in the still air. 

‘* 1 stepped into the cleft and followed it. Upon 
turning the angle I found myself suddenly upon 
the edge of a precipice. It was so close that I 
nearly lost my balance and pitched over. It 
formed one side of a chasm, perhaps twenty feet 
in width, but several hundred deep. At the left 
lay an arm of the sea, and from my elevated posi- 
tion I could see breakers combing upon a reef at 
the entrance. At my right stretched unbroken 
miles of bush, bounded at the horizon by a low 
range of mountains, while upon the other side of 
the chasm was a level in the centre of which rose 
a single rock. Below, upon the edge of the water, 
was a blacks’ camp, and I could see men in canoes 
fishing, and figures moving about on the shore. 
For an instant I knew this camp, and then I lost 
the thread and became confused. When I re- 
turned to the cave I was lonely and depressed. 
The sun no longer shone in at the mouth, and 
inside it was dark and forbidding. I went out 
and sat down in the open space in front. I then 
noticed, near the wall opposite me, a rude struct- 
ure consisting of four poles, forming the corner 
supports for a platform raised perhaps five feet 
from the ground. God knows what I thought 
about after that. I do not. I had wandered 
back from somewhere, when I noticed that a 


number of blacks were tending a fire under the 
platform. Seated upon the latter were two dead 
men, evidently warriors, as their weapons lay be- 
side them. They faced each other at opposite 
corners of the platform, and were secured with 
their backs against the uprights. The fire was 
merely a smudge, and dense volumes of smoke 
rose up about the bodies. Two of the blacks 
were driving the flies away with bunches of grass. 
My only other memory of the event is that the 
smoking continued for several days, amid com- 
plete silence, and that when it was finished the 
bodies were taken into the cave. I do remember, 
though, that the blacks carried torches, and I 
watched them flicker for a long distance. ‘Thou- 
sands of squeaking bats flew out, and dashed 
blindly about in the sunlight. I was beating 
them off when the blacks returned. One of them 
placed himself before me, and held out a skull 
cup containing liquor. I placed it to my lips and 
tasted it. It was bitter. In an instant my mem- 
ory returned to me like a flash. The dead horse, 
the water hole, the blow and the dreary march 
through the bush passed before me in a second. 
A second of such agony as I trust no man ever 
endured before. What I did I cannot recall : 
everything that a frenzied madman could do. I 
know that when the blacks retreated they left me 
bruised and scarcely able to move at the mouth 
of the cave. And then came upon me one of 
these frightful periods of losing myself. I can- 
not describe them other than to say that I am 
mentally dead. How long they continue I have 
no means of computing; nor have I any recol- 
lection of what transpires during them. I am as 
if annihilated. 

‘*It was winter when I recovered from this 
period, and my first fixed idea was of escape. I 
dislike fat meat, and had thrown such scraps in a 
heap in the corners of the rock outside, Pressing 
these between heavy stones, I succeeded in col- 
lecting in a skull cup quite a quantity of oil. 
My clothes were in rags, and tearing off a piece, 
I shredded it and made a wick, which, dipped in 
the oil, formed a tolerable lamp. The blacks, 
strange to say, had taken nothing from me but 
my revolver, and I therefore had matches. Light- 
ing the lamp, I proceeded to explore the cave. 
For a distance it was of nearly uniform width and 
height, and dipped but slightly. After that it 
increased perceptibly in size, and soon broadened 
somewhat suddenly into the most magnificent 
stalactite chamber imaginable. It seemed by my 
feeble light to be of vast extent, as indeed it was. 
I was at first so taken with the reflected light 
from a million crystals that I did not perceive 
things nearer me and at my feet. 
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** Although somewhat prepared for the horrible 
spectacle, when I at last glanced at the floor I 
could not in spite of myself repress a cry of ter- 
ror. Scattered about in no special order were 
hundreds of dead blacks. They had all been 
smoke-dried, and had stiffened into the sitting 
postures they occupied during the operation. 
Some had fallen upon their sides, while others 
lay upon their backs, with their shriveled arms 
and legs sticking up in a ghastly, unnatural man- 
ner. Those that remained seated had their faces 
turned toward me, and their drawn lips, disclos- 
ing the teeth, and wide-open, sunken eyes, lent 
a ghoulishness to their appearance that would ter- 
rify a stronger man than I. The excessive dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, together with the prepa- 
ration they had received, combined to render 
them nearly as indestructible as if petrified, and 
they might have, and many of them doubtless 
had, remained in that condition for years. The 
odor which proceeded from them was insuffera- 
ble, and accounted for that which I had noticed 
in the outer cave. Nothing but the hope of find- 
ing an outlet could have induced me to proceed : 
but I made the circumference, finding the bodies 
so thick in places that I could not avoid coming 
in contact with them. I failed, however, to find 
what I sought. But, although sick with the 
ghastliness of the place and the vile odor, I could 
not retire without pausing to examine an object 
which caused me no little astonishment. It was 
a rude sarcophagus made of woven sticks, grass 
und leaves, and resting upon two large stalagmites 
which had been broken off near their bases. 
grass-tree branches had been laid loosely across 
the top of the sarcophagus in lieu of a cover, and 
I removed them to see what it might contain. 
Looking in, I saw the body of a very old white 
man in a remarkable state of preservation. He 
had not been smoked like the others, but was 
preserved by some other process. He was small 
of stature, and nude except for a semi-cloak of fur 
which had been thrown about him. ‘To say that 
I was astonished expresses nothing. I was over- 
whelmed. I knew as well as if he had risen from 
the grave and spoken that he was the grim fore- 
warner of my doom. ‘There lay a man who had 
endured my sufferings, and had died the death 
that I must die. The thought was maddening, 
and I threw myself down on the rocky floor and 
prayed in my agony that it might come quickly. 
I lay there until my lamp began to grow dim, 
and then rose hastily to replace the branches. I 
took a last look at the face, and was turning away, 
when I noticed a small roll of paper in his hand. 
Seizing it, I hurried out to the light to read it. 
The following is a translation, in French : 


Some 
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‘** To My Unnappy Successor (for I know that you will 


come): Would that I could write a word to convey a ray 


' 


of hope ; but, alas! itis impossible. I write this with my 
dying hand. Thank God the end is near, and I shall be soon 
free of my misery. The blacks look 
upon you as the guardian of their dead. The white man 
drives away yumburbar and dibble dibble, and you will not 
be permitted to depart alive. 
will be taken by another. 


my pity. 


Seek not to escape. 


When you die your place 
Inevitable doom! You have 
Desparp.’” 


Pray for my soul. 
** What can I write that will adequately express 
my feelings ? Nothing. I have spent the year, 
since reading that fatal letter, alternating be- 
tween hope and suicide, with periods of uncon- 
sciousness. That I have not altogether despaired 
is to me most marvelous, but I have through all 

hoped against hope. 
* * * * * * ‘ 

For the first time I think I see a feasible 
chance. My prison is visited once each week by 
a koradjee, who comes alone, and at night. He 
does not enter the cave, but stands in the space 
outside and performs a mystic incantation. He 
carries a torch, and a number of blacks wait for 
him on the other side of the chasm. I will watch 
him closely to-night, and see if my surmise is cor- 
rect. . . . . It is, and it can be done. What care 
I for peril, or even death ? Better dead than 
here. I will count the days. In seven he will be 
here again, and I must be prepared. 

* * * * * * 

‘7 have been three weeks in the bush, and feel 
that I must die from hunger. (iod give me 
strength yet a little while! It will be cruel to 
let me die after having suffered so much. I am 
writing this with the juice of a berry that I can- 
not eat. . . . I killed him. Do not judge me too 
harshly. You would have done the same. I had 
prepared for it all the week. I sharpened my 
knife to a razor edge, and shaved off my hair and 
beard. Then I made a wig by tying together 
hair cut from the heads of the dead blacks in the 
chamber. As the night approached I blackened 
myself with a paste of grease and bone black, and 
imitated the soradjee’s tattoo scars with ashes. 
Then I placed myself at the inner mouth of the 
cleft, and waited. I saw the light of the approach- 
ing torch, and grasped my knife firmly. As he 
came out I sprang upon him, clutching him by 
the throat with one hand, and with the other 
stabbed him to the heart. I took but a moment 


to put on his dibdi dibli and girdle, and snatch- 
ing up the torch, went through the motions of the 
incantation which I had seen him employ. Then 
I walked boldly out across the little bridge that 
had been thrown over the chasm, and among the 
blacks. The silence they maintained favored me, 
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Tue power of flight being almost exclusively 
the characteristic attribute of birds, it is some- 
what strange that even the most eminent natural- 
silent upon it. And yet this is 
almost universally so. Those that mention the 
speed of flight do so upon the most insufficient 
evidence, as witness Michelet’s statement that the 
swallow flies at the rate of eighty leagues an hour. 
Roughly, this gives a thousand miles in four hours ; 
but assuredly, even in its dashes, the swallow does 
not attain to anything like this speed. The Duke 
of Argyll is rather under than over the mark when 
he computes the speed at more than a hundred 
The mechanism of flight, how- 
ever, in the swallows is carried through an ascend- 


ists should be 


miles an hour. 


ing scale, until in the swift it reaches its highest 
degree of power, both in endurance and facility of 
Although there are birds which may, 
and probably do, attain to a speed of one hundred 
and fifty miles an hour, this remarkable rate is 
not to be looked for in any of the birds of the 
swallow kind. There is something fascinating in 
the idea of eliminating time and space, and with 
this attribute popular fancy has in some measure 
clothed the swallows. At the greater rate of speed 
indicated above the swallow might, as has been 
stated, breakfast on one continent and take its 
midday siesta in another. This, however, is a 
popular myth, In their migrations swallows stick 
close to land, and never leave it unless compelled ; 
they cross straits at the narrowest part, and are 
among the most fatigable of birds. From this 
it will be seen that, although they may possess 
considerable speed, they have no great powers of 
sustained flight or endurance. These attributes 
belong, in the most marked degree, to several 
ocean birds. 

Anyone who has crossed the Atlantic must have 
noticed that gulls accompany the ship over’ the 
whole distance ; or, at least, are never absent 
throughout the voyage. The snowy “sea swal- 
lows,” as the terns are called, seem quite untiring 
on the wing: though the petrels and albatross 
alone deserve the name of oceanic birds. Sir 
Edwin Arnold, in an account of his voyage to 
America, writes as follows of the sea swallows: 
‘«‘ Every day we see playing round the ship and 
skimming up and down the wave hollows compa- 
nies of lovely little terns and sea swallows, the 
latter no larger than thrushes. These fearless 
people of the waste have not by any means fol- 
lowed us from land, living, as gulls often will, on 
the waste thrown from the They are 
vague and casual roamers of the ocean, who, 


evolution. 


vessel. 
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spying the great steamship from afar, have sailed 
close up, to see if we are a rock or an island, and 
will then skim away on their own free and bound- 
less business. Yonder tiny bird with purple and 
green plumage, his little breast and neck laced 
with silver, is distant 1,000 miles at this moment 
from a drop of fresh water, and yet cares no more 
for that incident than did the Irish squire who 
‘lived twelve miles from alemon.’ If his wings 
ever grow weary, it is but to settle quietly on the 
bosom of a great billow and suffer it for a time to 
rock and roll him amid the hissing spendrift, the 
milky flying foam, and the broken sea lace which 
forms, and gleams, and disappears again upon 
the dark slopes. When he pleases, a stroke of 
the small red foot and a beat of the wonderful 
wing launch him off from the jagged edge of his 
billow, and he flits past us at one hundred knots 
an hour, laughing steam and canvas to scorn, and 
steering for some nameless crag in Labrador or 
Fundy, or bound, it may be, homeward for some 
island or marsh of the far-away Irish coast. Mar- 
velously expressive as is our untiring engine, 
which all day and all night throbs and pants and 
pulses in noisy rhythm under the deck, what a 
clumsy affair it is compared to the dainty plumes 
and delicate muscles which carry that pretty, fear- 
less sea swallow back to his roost !” 

No desert seems to bound the range of the pe- 
trels, and they are found at every distance from 
land. Different species inhabit every ocean, 
from the fulmar in the far north to the giant 
petrel which extends its flight to the ice banks of 
the south. Here the Antarctic and snowy petrels 
appear, often floating upon the drift ice, and 
never leaving these dreary seas. 

Another bird of immense wing power is the 
tiny stormy petrel, the smallest web-footed bird 
known. It belongs to every sea, and although 
so seeming frail, it breasts the utmost fury of the 
storm, skimming with incredible velocity the 
trough of the waves, and gliding rapidly over 
their snowy crests. Petrels have been observed 
2,000 miles from nearest land, whilst at half that 
distance Sir James Ross once saw a couple of 
penguins quietly paddling in the sea. A pair 
of the rudimentary wings of this bird are lying 
before me as I write. These are simply feather- 
less paddles ; but by their aid so rapidly does the 
bird swim that it almost defies many of the fishes 
to equal it. The enormous appetite of the giant 


penguin (which weighs about eighty pounds) may 
have something to do with its restricted powers 
of flight, and in the stomach of one of these Ross 
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found ten pounds of quartz, granite and trap 
fragments, swallowed most likely to promote 
digestion. 

But surely the lord of the winged race is the 
bird which does not rest, and this may almost be 
said of the man-of-war or frigate bird. He is a 
navigator who never reaches his bourn, and from 
his almost ceaseless flight it would seem as though 
earth and sea were equally prohibited to him. To 
a bird with such immense and superior wing ap- 
paratus, the metaphor, ‘* he sleeps upon the 
storm,” almost becomes literal. This black, soli- 
tary bird is nearly nothing more than wings, his 
prodigious pinions measuring fifteen feet, and 
evel surpassing those of the condor of the Andes. 
Although sometimes seen 400 leagues from land, 
the frigate bird is said to return every night to 
its solitary roost. 

Of all birds the albatross has perhaps the most 
extended powers of flight. It has been known to 
follow a vessel for several successive days with- 
out once touching the water, except to pick up 
floating food; and even then it does not settle. 
In describing the flight of this bird from personal 
observation Captain Hutton writes as follows : 
“The flight of the albatross is truly majestic, as 
with outstretched, motionless wings he sails over 
the surface of the sea, now rising high in the air, 
now with a bold sweep, and wings inclined at an 
angle with the horizon, descending until the tip 
of the lower one all but touches the crest of the 
waves as he skims over them. I have sometimes 
watched narrowly one of these birds sailing and 
wheeling about in all directions for more than an 
hour without seeing the slightest movement of 
the wings, and have never witnessed anything to 
equal the ease and grace of this bird as he sweeps 
past, often within a few yards—every part of his 
body perfectly motionless except the head and 
eye, which turn slowly and seem to take notice of 
everything. 

‘** Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow; 
Even in its very motion there was rest.’” 


But these birds and the frigate bird are sea and 
ocean species, and, with rare exceptions, are able 
to rest upon the waters. This, however, cannot 
be said of many of the land birds, and here ob- 
servation is easier. 

As an antithesis to the apparently lifeless wings 
of the albatross, Pettigrew compares the cease- 
less activity of those of the humming bird. In 
these delicate and exquisitely beautiful birds, the 
wings, according to Mr. Gould, move so rap- 
idly when the bird is poised before an object that 
it is impossible for the eye to follow each stroke, 
and a hazy circle of indistinctness on each side of 
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the bird is all that is perceptible. When a hnm- 
ming bird flies in a horizontal direction it ocea- 
sionally proceeds with such velocity as altogether 
to elude observation. Mention of the calm ma- 
jestic flight of the albatross suggests the possibil- 
ity of birds resting on the wing. An American 
naturalist asserts that birds of prey and some oth- 
ers have the power to lock securely together those 
parts of the wing holding the extended feathers, 
and corresponding to the fingers of the human 
hand. The action of the air on the wing in this 
condition extends the elbow, which is prevented 
from opening too far by a cartilage, and the 
wings may keep this position for an indefinite 
length of time, with no muscular action whatever 
on the part of the bird. While resting in this 
way the bird cannot rise in a still atmosphere ; 
but if there be a horizontal current, it may allow 
itself to be carried along by it, with a slight tend- 
ency downward, and so gain a momentum by 
which, with a slight change of direction, it may 
rise to some extent, still without muscular action 
of the wings. This same naturalist also believes 
it quite possible for birds to sleep on the wing. 
As bearing on this subject, Professor J. S. New- 
berry asserts that he once shot a bird, which came 
slowly to the ground as if still flying, but reached 
it dead. He believed that it had died high in the 
air, but he had never been able to account for the 
manner of its descent till now, when he found an 
explanation in the statement just given. 

Thousands of gold crests annually cross and 
recross the North Sea at the wildest period of the 
year, and, unless the weather is rough, generally 
make their migrations in safety. And yet this is 
the smallest and frailest British bird—a mere 
fluff of feathers, and weighing only seventy 
grains. Another of the tits, the oxeye, has been 
met upon two occasions*at 600 and 900 miles from 
land. With regard to those birds which cross the 
Atlantic, it matters not for our purpose whether 
they are driven by stress of weather or cross vol- 
untarily ; suffice it, they come. Less likely birds 
that have occurred in Britain are the belted king- 
fisher and the American yellow-billed cuckoo. 
The white-winged crossbill must be mentioned 
with less certainty, for, although it is a North 
American bird, it is also found in some northern 
European countries. 

All birds of great and sustained powers of flight 
have one well-marked characteristic—they have 
long wings, with sharply pointed ends. And the 
general truth of this will be at once admitted if 
the rule be applied to the various species men- 
tioned above. Another point is worthy of notice. 
an unpracticed 
as it rises and 


The apparent speed of flight to 
eye is most deceptive. 


A heron, 
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flaps languidly along the course of a brook, ap- 
pears not only to progress slowly, but to use its 
wings in like manner. And yet the Duke of Ar- 
gyll has pointed out, and anyone may verify the 
statement by his watch, that the heron seldom 
flaps his wings at a rate of less than from 120 to 
150 times in a minute. This is counting only the 
downward strokes, so that the bird really makes 
from 240 to 300 separate movements a minute. 
Our short-winged game birds fly with incredible 
velocity, and any attempt to observe or count 
their wing movements leaves but a blurred im- 
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pression upon the eye; whilst in some species so 
quick is the vibratory movement as to prevent its 
being seen. Driven grouse, flying “ down wind,” 
have been known to seriously stun sportsmen by 
falling upon their heads. A grouse does not 
move its wings so rapidly as a partridge. As illus- 
trating the above qualities of flight, the case of 
the kestrel, or windover, may be taken. On a 
summer day one may frequently see this pretty 
little falcon standing against the blue, in what 
seems a stationary position, as if suspended by an 
invisible thread. But let a meadow mouse move, 
and it drops to the sward in an instant. 
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As has been already stated, there is nothing 
more wonderful in nature than the power of 
flight possessed by birds, and no subject which 
yields such startling facts upon investigation. 
‘The way of an eagle in the air” is one of those 
things of which Solomon expressed himself igno- 
rant ; and there is something truly marvelous in 
the mechanism which controls the scythelike 
sweep of wing peculiar to most birds of prey. 
The noblest of these, the peregrine, has been seen 
flying over mid-Atlantic ; and Henri IV., King 
of France, hed a falcon which escaped from Fon- 
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tainebleau, and in twenty-four hours -after was 
found in Malta, a space computed to be at not 
less than 1,350 miles, a velocity equal to fifty-six 
miles an hour, supposing the hawk to have been 
on the wing the whole time. Indeed, in Mon- 
tagu’s opinion, the rapidity with which a hawk 
and many other birds occasionally fly is probably 
not less than at the rate of 150 miles an hour, 
when either pursued or pursuing. The speed of 
flight of the peregrine, cited above, is about that 
of our best-trained pigeons ; and it may here be 
remarked that the flight of these two (otherwise 
dissimilar) birds very much resembles each other. 
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The beautiful swallow-tailed kite has accom- 
plished the feet of flying across the whole Atlan- 
tie Ocean, which is hardly to be wondered at, see- 
ing its vast powers of flight. The best speed of 
a railway train is only a little more than half the 
velocity of the golden eagle, the flight of which 
often attains to the rate of 140 miles an hour. 
Of all birds, the condor mounts highest into the 
atmosphere. Ium- 
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forded by the rook and heron, which flap lan- 
guidly along in almost straight lines. These have 
large rounded wings, and float with the greatest 
ease upon the air. ‘The rook, in its measured 
flight, makes about five and twenty miles an 
hour; the heron, thirty. 

It has been computed that a red-throated diver 
swims about four and a half miles on the surface 





boldt describes the 
flight of this bird in 
the Andes to be at 
least 20,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 
Upon one oceasion a 
falcon was observed to 
eut a snipe right in 
two, with such 
strength and_ speed 
did it cut down its 
prey. Sparrow hawks 
and merlins have not 
unfrequently been 
known to crash 
through thick plate- 
glass windows when 
in pursuit of prey, or 
at caged birds. 











To the short-winged 
birds a contrast is af- 
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of the water, and between six and seven beneath 
the surface, per hour. Macgillivray states that 
upon one occasion he watched a flock of red mer- 
gansers pursuing sand eels, when the birds seemed 
to move under the water with almost as much 
velocity as in the air, and often rose to breathe 
at a distance of two hundred yards from the spot 
at which they had dived. To show to what depth 
this bird flies beneath the water, it may be men- 
tioned that one was caught in a net at thirty 
fathoms ; while a shag, or green cormorant, has 
been caught in a crab pot fixed at twenty fathoms 
below the surface. As bearing directly on the in- 
teresting subject of flight under water, the case 
of another of the divers may be mentioned. It 
has been said that one of the strong strokes of 
nature was when she made the ‘‘ loon ”—a bird 
which represents the wildness and solitariness of 
the wildest and most solitary spots. It dives with 
such marvelous quickness that the shot of the gun- 
ner gets there just in time “to cut across a circle 
of descending tail feathers and a couple of little 
jets of water flung upward by the web feet of the 
loon.” Speaking of this bird, Borroughs says 
that in the water ‘its wings are more than wings. 
It plunges into the denser air, and flies with in- 
credible speed. Its head and beak form a sharp 
point to its tapering neck. Its wings are far in 
front and its legs equally far in the rear, and its 
course through the crystal depths is like the speed 
of an arrow. In the northern lakes it has been 
taken forty feet under water upon hooks baited 
for the large lake trout. I had never seen one 
till last last fall, when one appeared on the river 
in front of my house. I knew instantly it was 
the loon. Who could not tell a loon a half-mile 
or more away, though he had never seen one be- 
fore? The river was like glass, and every move- 
ment of the bird as it sported about broke the 
surface into ripples, that revealed it far and 
wide. Presently a boat shot out from shore, and 
went‘ripping up the surface toward the loon. The 
creature at once seemed to divine the intentions 
of the boatman, and sided off obliquely, keeping 
a sharp lookout as if to make sure it was pursued. 
A steamer came down and passed between them, 
and when the way was again clear the loon was 
still swimming on the surface. Presently it dis- 
appeared under the water, and the boatman pulled 
sharp and hard. In a few moments the bird re- 
appeared some rods further on, as if to make an 
observation. Seeing it was being pursued, and no 
mistake, it dived quickly, and when it came up 
again had gone many times as far as the boat had 
in the same space of time. Then it dived again 
and distanced its pursuer so easily that he gave 
over the chase and rested upon his oars. But the 
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bird made a final plunge, and when it emerged 
upon the surface again it was over a mile away. 
Its course must have been, and doubtless was, an 
actual flight under water, and half as fast as the 
crow flies in the air. The loon would have de- 
lighted the old poets. Its wild, demoniac laugh- 
ter awakens the echoes on the solitary lakes, and 
its ferity and hardiness were kindred to those 
robust spirits.” 

Another specially interesting 
something nearly approaching to flying under 
water is the dipper. The ousel is essentially a 
bird of the running brook, though what part this 
pretty white-breasted thrush plays in the economy 
of nature naturalists are by no means agreed. Its 
most frequent stand is some mossy stone in a river 
reach, and here its crescented form may oftenest 
be seen. It haunts the brightly running streams 
in winter as in summer, and when these are trans- 
formed into roaring torrents seems to love them 
best. Let us watch it awhile. It dashes through 
the spray and into the white foam, performing its 
morning ablutions. Then it emerges to perch on 
a stone, always jerking its body about, and dip- 
ing, dipping—ever dipping. Presently it melts 
into the water like a bubble, but immediately 
emerges to regain its seat; then trills out a loud, 
wrenlike song, but, breaking off short, again dis- 
appears. We are Standing on an old stone bridge, 
and are enabled to observe it closely. By a rapid 
vibratory motion of the wings it drives itself down 
through the water, and by the aid of its wide- 
spreading feet clings to and walks among the 
pebbles. These it rapidly turns over with its bill, 
searching for the larve of water flies and gauzy- 
winged Ephemere. It searches the brook care- 
fully downward, sometimes clean immersed, at 
other times with its back out, then with the water 
barely covering its feet. It does not always work 
with the stream, as we have frequently seen it 
struggling against it, but even now retaining its 
position upon the bottom. Even at the present 
day there are naturalists who, from the examina- 
tion of cabinet specimens, aver that it is not in 
the power of the bird to walk on the bottom of 
the brook, but then they know nothing of it along 
its native streams. 

Taking advantage of two birds remarkable for 
their long and sustained powers of flight, experi- 
ments have recently been conducted with a view 
to utilizing swallows and pigeons as war messen- 
gers. In this connection the use of trained 


bird which does 


pigeons is one of the oldest institutions in the 
world ; though now that certain European powers 
have trained falcons to cut down the pigeons, it 
is said that the pigeon post is not sufficiently re- 
In consequence a number of French 


liable. 
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savants recently approached the Minister of War, 
and induced him to found a military Swallow 
Cote, whence the birds might be trained. The 
idea of engaging swallows in war is a pretty one, 
as, in future, all European wars will have to be 
conducted in ‘‘ swallow time ”—when the warm 
winds blow from the sunny south. ‘This arrange- 
ment will at least obviate night watchers in frozen 
trenches,. nor is it likely that pickets will any 
longer be starved to death at their posts. The 
incident is also quoted in proof of the fact that 
we are nearing the time when Europe will be gov- 
erned by a ‘ Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World.” In all their military operations 
of late the French have made considerable use of 
pigeons in conveying dispatches, and in the 
Franco-German War the birds played a conspicu- 
ous part. Upon several occasions, indeed, the in- 
habitants of beleaguered cities looked upon the 
successful flights of these birds as their only hope 
betwixt death and starvation. 

At the time the French were making trials with 
messenger swallows the young German Emperor 
ordered extensive experiments to be carried out 
with carrier pigeons, the same to be tested at the 
Imperial manceuvres. Upon this six of the first 
Columbarian societies of Germany each offered to 
supply twenty-four birds, which are now in train- 
ing. So that we have it that the French are en- 
deavoring to train swallows, the Germans pigeons 
and the Russians falcons, Whether the falcons 
are themselves to- convey imessages, or are to be 
used to cut down the swallows and pigeons whilst 
so engaged, is not stated. The pigeon, then, is : 
tried messenger, and has, moreover, some inter- 
esting and remarkable records. The claim of the 
swallow, on the other hand, lies all in its possibili- 
ties. In this connection ‘swallow’ must stand in 
a generic sense, and include all birds of the swal- 
low kind as well as the swift. Although, as al- 
ready stated, swallows are among the most fatiga- 
ble of birds, yet one of the American species— 
the purple martin—would seem to be an excep- 
tion, and the fact of its having crossed the At- 
lantic is well known. It is true that swallows 
attain to an immense speed in their rushes, and 
there is a well-authenticated instance of one havy- 
ing flown twenty miles in thirteen minutes. The 
probable speed of the swallow, flying straight and 
swift, is about 110 miles an hour; its ordinary 
speed, 100 miles. The swift attains to 200 miles, 
and seems quite tireless on the wing. If swifts 
can be inspired with a proper sense of discipline ; 
if French wars can invariably be arranged for the 
summer months; and if some arrangement can 
be made with the insect hosts to keep the upper 
air—dhen something may come of the French ex- 


periments. If these things cannot be, the sharp- 
shooter will never be asked to try flying shots at 
swifts, rushing through the air at the rate of 200 
miles an hour. 

If the Russians are training falcons to catch 
pigeons, the Germans must train raptors to catch 
swallows—and here is a fact which proves the 
possibility. The Hobby faleon hawks for dragon 
flies—among the swiftest of insects—which it 
seizes with its foot and devours in midair. It 
cuts down swifts, larks, pigeons, and where they 
are found, bee birds—all remarkable for their 
great powers of flight. By way of testing the 
speed of flight in birds of the swallow kind, Spal- 
lanzani captured and marked a sand martin or 
bank swallow—the feeblest of its genus—on her 
nest at Pavia and set her free at Milan, fifteen 
miles away. She flew back in thirteen minutes. 
In striking contrast with the rate at which birds 
with long-pointed wings fly is the fact that one of 
a pair of starlings (which are short-winged birds) 
was captured and sent in a basket a distance of 
upward of thirty miles by train. It was then 
freed, and was three hours before it found its way 
back to its nestlings. 

To turn from swallows to pigeons. The power 
of pigeons on the wing is proverbial. All trained 
birds of this species have two qualifications in a 
marked degree. The first is speed; the second, 
long and sustained powers of flight. This prop- 
osition can be amply demonstrated, and the fol- 
lowing are some of the most remarkable records : 
On October 6th, 1850, Sir John Ross dispatched 
a pair of young pigeons from Assistance Bay, a 
little west of Wellington Sound ; and on October 
13th a pigeon made its appearance at the dove- 
cote in Ayrshire, Scotland, whence Sir John had 
the pair he took out. The distance direct be- 
tween the two places is 2,000 miles. An instance 
is on record of a pigeon flying twenty-three miles 
in eleven minutes, and another flew from Rouen 
to Ghent—150 miles—in an hour and a half. An 
interesting incident of flight is the case of a pig- 
eon which, in 1845, fell wounded ‘and exhausted 
at Vauxhall Station, then the terminus of the 
Southwestern Railway. It bore a message to the 
effect that it was one of three dispatched to the 
Duke of Wellington from Ichaboe Island, 2,000 
miles away. The message was immediately sent 
on to his grace. and by him acknowledged. Ina 
pigeon competition some years ago the winning 
bird flew from Ventnor to Manchester, 208 miles, 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. As an experi- 
ment a trained pigeon was recently dispatched 
from a northern newspaper office with a request 
that it might be liberated for its return journey at 
9:45 A.M. It reached home at 1:10 p.M., having 
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covered in the meantime about 140 miles, flying 
at the rate of forty miles an hour. In the north 
pigeons have long been used to convey messages 
between country houses and market towns, and 
in Russia they are now being employed to convey 
The 
first experiment of the kind was made from the 
cupola of the Cathedral of Isaac, and the subject 
photographed was the Winter Palace. The plates 
were packed in envelopes impenetrable to light, 
and then tied to the feet of the pigeons, which 
safely and quickly carried them to the station at 
Volkovo. Tiere is another interesting instance of 
speed and staying power. 
tion flew from Bordeaux to Manchester, beating 
all The winning bird flew at the rate 
ot 1,879 yards a minute (64 miles an hour), and 
that for a distance of 1425 miles. 
has flown 
These latter, however, were several days in re- 
turning, and in their case the only wonder is that 
they could accomplish the distance at all. The 
following is still more interesting, as it entailed a 
ace between birds and insects. A pigeon fancier 
of Ilamme, in Westphalia, made a wager that a 
dozen bees liberated three miles from their hive 
would reach it in better time than a dozen pig- 
eons would reach their cote from the same dis- 
tance. The competitors were given wing at Rhyn- 
hern, a village nearly a league from Hamme, and 
the first bee finished a quarter of a minute in ad- 
vance of the first pigeon, three other bees reached 


negatives of photographs taken in balloons. 


The pigeons in ques- 
records. 


The same club 
birds distances of 613 and 625 miles. 


the goal before the second pigeon, the main body 
of both detachments finishing almost simulta 
neously an instant or two later. The bees, too, 
may be said to have been handicapped in the 
race, having been rolled in flour before starting 
for purposes of identification. 

The American passenger pigeon compasses the 
whole Atlantic Ocean. The speed of its flight is 
approximately known, and it is able to cover 
1,600 miles in twenty-four hours. This, indeed, 
is marvelous, when it is seen that, flying at the 
rate of nearly seventy miles an hour, it takes the 
bird two days and nights to cross. What must 
be the nature of the mechanism that can stand 
such a strain as this ? This pigeon is now recog- 
nized as a British bird. Several examples have 
occurred, and whilst some of these were probably 
others doubtless were wild birds. 
These had perfect plumage, were taken in an ex- 
hausted condition, and their crops showed only 
the slightest traces of food. As is well known, 
the passenger pigeon is a bird of immense powers 
of flight, and in its overland journey often flies 
at the rate of a mile a minute. Wild birds, how- 
ever, can only come from America; and this 
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opens up the interesting question as to the pos- 
sibility of birds crossing the Atlantic without 
once resting. Naturalists of the present day say 
that this feat is not only probable, but that it is 
accomplished by several birds. Mr. Darwin some- 
where asserts that one or two of them are annu- 
ally blown across the ocean ; and it is certain that 
half a dozen species have occurred upon the west 
coasts of England and Ireland, which are found 
nowhere but in North America. Mr. Howard 
Saunders states that passenger pigeons are often 
captured in the State of New York with their 
crops still filled with the undigested grains of rice 
that must have been taken in the distant fields of 
Georgia and South Carolina, apparently proving 
that they must have passed over the intervening 
space within a few hours. It certainly seems re- 
markable that a bird should have the power of 
vinging its way over 4,000 miles of sea; but re- 
cently two persons have recorded the fact that 
they have noticed pigeons settle upon the water 
to drink, and then rise from it with apparent 
And Mr. Darwin says that, where the 
banks of the Nile are perpendicular, whole. flocks 
of pigeons have been seen to settle on the water 
and drink while they floated down the stream. 
Ile adds that, seen from a distance, they resem- 
bled flocks of gulls on the surface of the sea. The 
passenger pigeon is one of the handsomest of its 
kind. The accounts of its migrations in search 
of food are known to all. It is said to move in 
such vast flocks as to darken the earth as they 
pass over, and that one of these columns brings 
devastation wherever it comes. 

In the Anglo-Belgian pigeon races some of the 
birds attain to nearly a mile a minute, and this 
when the race is for 500 miles. The English, 
French and Germans all rear pigeons in their 
fortresses, and the birds are utilized by the Trin- 
ity House in conveying messages from the light- 
ships. ‘They are also used on the Indian sta- 
tions. 

When the rearing and training of carrier pig- 
eons for French military service was seriously 
undertaken, the first thing to be done was to find 
a breed of birds at once intelligent, hardy, strong 
and light on the wing, and of a dull, uniform col- 
or, likely to escape notice and pursuit. All these 
attributes are possessed by the Belgian breed, 
which is divided into two classes—the large, 
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heavy Antwerp ; and the smaller, lighter Luttich 
[he scientific training, which must be 
As soon as the young 
pigeons can fly, they are taken out of the pigeon 
house, put into a basket, and carried (always with 
the flying hole of the basket kept carefully turned 
toward the pigeon house) to an unknown spot at 


variety. 
begun early, is as follows : 

















a short distance, where they are set free and left slightly lengthened. Pigeons six months old are 
liberated at a distance of eighty kilometers frem 
the first short trial, to find its way back to its home, those a year old at 150 kilometers, those of 
paternal nest. At each trial the distance is two years old at 300 kilometers, and older, tried 


to fly home. It is seldom that a pigeon fails, in 
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birds at 600 to 800 kilometers. These, of course, 
are average measurements, and are varied accord- 
ing to circumstance. The percentage of losses 
naturally increases with the increasing distance. 
In long flights the birds meet with innumerable 
hindrances. Rain, hail, fogs, wind and thunder- 
storms not only impede their flight, but often 
affect their wonderful sense of locality and direc- 
tion. The birds are remarkably sensitive to elec- 
tricity, so that thunderstorms are peculiarly baf- 
fling to them, and large forests, great extents of 
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water and ranges of mountains influence and 
alter the upper air currents, by the direction of 
which the pigeons, taught by some marvelous 
instinct, are able to steer their course. The aver- 
age speed of a pigeon is reckoned at a kilometer 
a minute, and on this basis, and taking into con- 
sideration the time of year, length of daylight, 
weather, etc., calculations are made of the dis- 
tance a pigeon can be sent. In summer, when 
daylight begins before four in the morning and 
lasts till half-past eight at night, a trained pigeon 
cin do about 1,000 kilometers in a day ; while, on 
a foggy November day, when the daylight begins 
late and darkness comes on early, the same bird 
cannot accomplish more than 400 kilometers. 
One great drawback hitherto attendant on the 
use of pigeons has been the supposed impos- 
sibility of making them fly backward and for- 
ward between two points; they would only fly in 
one direction. Now, however, Captain Malogoli, 
the head of the Italian military carrier pigeon 
depots, has, after immense and unwearying trou- 
ble, succeeded in getting his pigeons to fly back- 
ward and forward between Rome and Civita Vec- 
chia (seventy-two kilometers). This practical 
success has shattered the theories of various or- 
\ithologists, such as Russ, who have affirmed that 
pigeons cannot be made to fly in two directions. 
The chief points to be observed in the rearing of 
pigeons are : roomy, warm houses, facing the sun, 
scrupulous cleanliness, light food, and abundance 
of clean, fresh water. The smaller the bird and 
the quieter its color, the better chance it stands 
of safety from human and other enemies. Among 
the latter the falcon is the most dangerous. The 
military pigeon post is best organized in Ger- 
many, Italy and France. In the last French bud- 
get a sum of 68,000 francs was devoted to that 
branch of the service, and there are at present in 
France thirty-two sub-depots, besides the chief 
pigeon station. In Italy there are twelve sub- 
depots, and five in the Italian 
Africa. 

The following are the regulations as to train- 
ing and flying in connection with the messenger 
war pigeons in Italy. The posts of Digdegha, 
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the wells of Tata, as well as the detachments 
sent out to reconnoitre toward Ailet, Assur, etc.. 
send their reports by means of the pigeons from 
the dovecote installed at Massowa, whence they 
are forwarded to the headquarters at Saati. On 
rainy days, and when the communications are 
confidential, the dispatches are introduced into 
goose quills and sealed; but as this operation, 
above all when the troops are on the march, en- 
tails a certain loss of time, they must only, when 
possible, write the dispatch on a leaf of the pock- 
etbook with which every officer and noncom- 
missioned officer is provided ; the dispatch is then 
tied to a tail feather of the bird. Conventional 
signs are also used in the case of a detachment 
being surprised by the enemy and not having 
time to send a telegram. For instance, when one 
or more pigeons arrive at the dovecote without 
dispatches and with the loss of some tail feathers, 
it is a sign that the troops have been attacked. 
Sometimes marks made with color supply such 
and such information. 

The liability of so defenseless a bird as the 
pigeon to attack has led to experiments being un- 
dertaken from time to time with young ravens, 
which make fairly quick and reliable messengers 
up to a distance of about fifty miles. As the 
raven is very teachable (it can be made to “ re- 
trieve” most creditably), and as it manifests a 
strong attachment to its birthplace, there seems 
no reason why its training should not be further 
extended in the new direction, for which its great 
spirit and endurance appear to eminently fit it. 

Here I have only touched upon the speed and 
power of flight, but the whole subject is one of 
the most fascinating branches of natural history. 
No reference has been made to the marvelous 
movements of birds in the air, which constitute 
the very poetry of motion—the stationary balanc- 
ing, hovering, circling and gliding, all of which 
may be observed, especially among our own birds 
of prey. : 

Although much is known of the speed of birds 
and animals, there are but few ascertained facts 
concerning that of insects and fishes. The com- 
paratively low intelligence of these two classes of 
animals makes it difficult to direct them. They 
rarely fly or swim in anything approaching to a 
straight line, and experiments upon them give 
only approximate results. Pike in pursuit of 
their prey seem to dash through the water, and 
salmon and trout move almost as quickly. The 
Spanish mackerel, with its smooth, cone-shaped 
body, is among the swiftest of fishes, and for 
speed only finds a parallel in the dolphin. There 


is a great similarity in shape between these two, 
and both cut the water like a yacht. 


The first 
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follows the fastest steamers with the greatest ease, 
in its dashes swimming at five times their speed. 
The bonito is also a fast swimmer, and all those 
‘trimmed ” in like fashion with him. There is 
one insect to which attention may be drawn as 
affording a most striking example of speed among 
lowly winged creatures. This is the dragon fly. 
I have frequently had opportunity of dropping 
into company with the largest species (Libellula 
grandis) in its aerial excursions in autumn by a 
particular roadside, along which there was a 
rushy-margined pool. At such times the writer 
has been occasionally on foot—more frequently 
driving or riding. On foot one has scarcely any 
means of judging of its speed, for in a moment 
it is past and gone out of sight. But what is the 
experience when you are driving, say at ten or 
twelve miles an hour ? This rapid voyager passes 
over, proceeds beyond you almost out of sight, 
then turns, swerving widely from right to left, 
repasses again in both directions, traversing re- 
peatedly the ground while you are traveling, or 
dragging, over the sume space of about a mile 
only once. We are apt to exaggerate in these 
matters, but with every allowance, having com- 
pared the flight of a dragon fly with that of a 
passing hawk, swallow or cuckoo, I have com- 
puted that this large species is capable of flying 
at a speed of from eighty to one hundred miles 
an hour, an enormous draw upon the creature’s 
nerves and muscular powers, as manifested by 
oceasional rests of a few minutes upon a bush or 
a piece of sedge, its habits not requiring uninter- 
rupted flight at such a pace. Perhaps the need 
of these occasional rests is an erroneous opinion 
founded upon too limited an area of observation. 
For Cuvier has stated that M. Poey, who had 
particularly studied the insects of Cuba, informed 
him that, at a certain season of the year, the 
northerly winds bring to the city of Havana and 
its neighborhood an innumerable quantity of 
specimens of one of the species of Libellule. 

In the tropics countless swarms of locusts some- 
times suddenly make their appearance, and as 
suddenly vanish. ‘They cover every leaf-bearing 
thing, and occasionally completely denude whole 
districts of their greenery. So great are their 
powers of flight that they have been seen at sea 
nearly 400 miles from nearest land. In Natal the 
farmers, rightly or wrongly, believe that the lo- 
custs introduce injurious seeds upon their grass 
lands, and the following would seem to show that 
their belief is well founded: A Mr. Weale, who 
was of their way of thinking, collected a packet 
of dried pellets and sent them to England. When 
closely examined under the microscope they re- 
vealed a number of tiny seeds, from which plants 
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of seven different varieties of grasses were ulti- 
mately raised. 

Among animals, those which have been longest 
under the care of man have attained to the great- 
est degree of perfection in all those qualities it 
has been deemed wise to develop. With his mind 
bent on utility he has striven to improve the stay- 
ing and flying power of pigeons, the strength and 
swiftness of horses, and has himself proved to 
be a marvelous instance of speed and endurance. 
To observe the differences of locomotion, both as 
regards structural contrivance and speed, among 
animals—the term ‘‘ animal” being extended to 
every member, high or low, within the province 
of the animal kingdom—is one of the most fasci- 
nating of outdoor studies. It is not an easy mat- 
ter, however, to compute the speed or mileage of 
quick-moving animals. Among quadrupeds, the 
horse perhaps may be considered the fleetest. 
Perhaps no records are more interesting ‘than 
those of the famous trotting mare ‘‘ Maud 8.” 
On September Ist, 1884, ‘‘ Maud ” ran a mile over 
the Hartford trick in 2 mins. 28 secs., and every 
fourth day she trotted over the same distance, 
the first being the slowest and the fourth the 
fastest—2 mins. 20 secs. At the end of eight 
days her training consisted of trotting over two 
or three mile journeys, with the result that the 
time was brought down to 2 mins. 13 secs., and 
three days later to 2 mins. 11$ secs. Resting 
some days, ‘‘ Maud ” was again tried, and, among 
other times, succeeded in trotting the mile in a 
fraction of a second over the above, but went 
marvelously in the last half-mile. Subsequently 
to this, she was shipped to Lexington, Ky., and 
when she had covered the mile distance in 2 
mins. 164 secs., it was decided that in three days 
she should try and beat her own great record. 
This she succeeded in Ming by trotting a mile in 
2 mins. 94 secs., and a year later ‘‘ Maud” made 
the world’s record—2 mins. 8} secs. This is what 
no other horse ever accomplished, and the inter- 
esting phase of the situation is that the mare is 
even now in training to beat her own splendid 
record given above. 

As compared to the rate of speed in animals, 
those attained by man are very interesting. A 
hundred yards has been run in ten seconds; 200 
yards in twenty and two-fifths; 300 yards in 
thirty-one and a half; and a quarter of a mile in 
forty-eight and four-fifths seconds, by Messrs. A. 
Wharton, J. Shearman, C. G. Wood and L. E. 
Myers respectively. Mr. W. G. George, the Eng- 
lish runner, holds the championship for one mile, 
and up to ten miles, his time for the former dis- 
tance being 4 mins, 18 2-5 secs., and for the latter 
51 mins. 20 secs, 
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‘** HER DEAD BODY WAS FOUND AMONGST THE BUSHES 


OF A LITTLE Woop.’” 


A STUDIO MYSTERY. 
By Lucy H. Hooper. 

“Tlot ? Yes, it was hot, that summer day in 
the Julian Academy of Drawing and Painting. 
We members of the class of Tony Robert Fleury 
sat around in our shirt sleeves, feeling a good 
deal too warm to work. Even the big model, 
Pietro, who was posing for a Hercules, and who 
must have gotten used to a certa'n degree of heat 
before he left his native Naples, sighed and 
panted, and looked very much as though he would 
like to change his lion skin and club for the drip- 
ping water weeds and trident of some fortunate 
Neptune adorning a seventeerth-century fount- 
ain. Only one of us students sat still, and 
plodded away at his drawing as though his career 
as an artist hung upon the perfection and com- 
pletion of that special task for the day. 
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‘*RABENSTEIN FLED, COATLESS, AND UNHEEDING 
HIS TORN SLEEVE.” 


**T tell you what, boys,” said Rufus Hardy, of 
Denver, throwing down his pencil with a gasp, 
‘‘let’s strike work and go to old Mother Ma- 
thieu’s for a glass of beer. I’m half dead for one, 
and I know that none of the rest of you is in any 
better plight. Here, Rabenstein !—Rabenstein ! 
let your work alone for a minute, can’t you ? 
You make me extra warm just to look at you, 
toiling away there as though your life depended 
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upon your transferring old Pietro’s broad chest 
and burly limbs to that sheet of cardboard.” 

The busy student thus addressed raised his 
head for a moment, showing a heavy Teutonic 
visage, lighted by a pair of pale lacklustre gray 
eyes. The low, narrow forehead, thick, loose lips 
and coarsely formed nose were redeemed by the 
massive mold of the chin and jaw, which bespoke 
a tenacity of nature of no common order. 

“What do you want with me, Hardy ”” he 
asked, in excellent English, though his accent 
was strongly Germanic. 

‘*T propose that we should all desert the studio 
for the day. Let us go down tothe Seine and 
indulge in a cold bath. I know such a nice es- 
tablishment ; only six cents a dip, and a clean 
towel thrown in. After that we can adjourn 
to Mother Mathieu’s and take breakfast. We'll 
coax her to get us up one of her famous omelets 
with kidneys, and I’ll stand a bottle of her old 
Pomard. I sold a lot of sketches yesterday to 
the agent of ‘ Walker’s Western World,’ and so I 
feel like a millionaire—lazy and lavish, and in- 
clined to take mine ease. Will you come ?” 
‘No, I thank you, Hardy.” 

‘And what is the reason ?” 
‘ Nothing in particular. 
ing to-day.” 

‘‘Well, please yourself. Here, will none of 
the rest of you help me to carry out my pro- 
gramme of Babylonian magnificence ?” 

*«T will, fur one, Hardy,” said Henry Wilton, a 
bright-looking boy from Boston. 

‘And I am ready to meet you at lunch at 
Mother Mathieu’s,” remarked a young French 
student, Jean Perlot by name, as he laid down 
his pencil and yawned portentously. ‘ But as 
to the bath, [am not quite so sure about that. 
You see 

{ere a chorus of jests and gibes from the Eng- 
lish and American students checked his projected 
discourse respecting the injurious properties of 
cold water when too freely and extensively ap- 
plied to the epidermis, and finally a merry party 
of some ten or a dozen trooped off after young 
Hardy, who did not, however, take his departure 
without a final effort to persuade Rabenstein to 
join them. 

“You had best change your mind, Ulrich, 
and come with us,” he said, kindly laying his 
hand on the shoulder of the young German as he 
spoke. 

The other looked up with a flash of defiant an- 
ger in his sullen eyes. 

‘You will oblige me very much, Hardy, by 
simply going your own way and leaving me to fol- 
low mine in peace.” 
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Only I feel like work- 
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** But, Ulrich m 

** Your hospitality is assuming too much the 
air of a persecution.” 

**Oh, if it comes to that 
Bruneau, Perlot 
leave the 
leisure. 





Here, Wilton, 
all of you—let us be off, and 
Herr Baron to finish his work at his 
After all, he has no reason for rejoic- 
ing to-day, and we Americans and our French 
friends i 

** Why, what do you mean ?” 

**Unpatriotic Yankees—oblivious Gauls—you 
do not seem to remember that this is the Fourth 
of July !” 

“So it is! Come, let us be joyful—joyful— 
joyful !” sang Franklin Baird, a newly arrived 
Pennsylvanian, and the youngest of the class. 
And off they all went, leaving the stolid, sulky 
German to his own devices. 

**T say, Hardy,” said Paul Bruneau, linking 
his arm with that of his American comrade as 
they issued from the door of the Academy out 
into the street, ‘‘did it never strike you that 
there is something uncommonly strange about 
Rabenstein and his ways ?” 

**T cannot say that I have found him anything 
more than a crossgrained, unsociable fellow. But 
I suppose he has been tried by political worries 
before he left his native land. An Alsatian who 
remains French at heart does not have a very 
pleasant time of it, I should imagine, so long as 
he stays at home.” 

“Ah, but is he an Alsatian, after all? He 
says that he is, that is true. But he has none 
of the simplicity of character, the frank good 
humor of the race. My mother came from Stras- 
burg, and I know that all her nephews, my ma- 
ternal cousins, were very different from Raben- 
stein.” 











** All individuals of the same race do not re- 
semble each other, Bruneau. Look at the Amer- 
ican members of our class. Baird is very differ- 
ent from Wilton, and I am not like either of 
them.” 

“Your country, Hardy, is a vast one—quite 
twice as large as France, I should say.” 

‘“We have one State—namely, Texas—that is 
larger than all France, and there are forty-four 
States in the Union.” 

Bruneau gazed at his companion with an in- 
eredulous air, but was too polite to contradict 
him, so he simply continued his remarks by say- 
ing : 

“You have a number of different national 
types, you see, in America, but that is not the 
case with Alsace and Lorraine. Then, too, Ra- 
benstein is so singularly taciturn. He converses 


with none of us, besides keeping out of every- 
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body’s way as much as possible. And he is so 
ill-natured and disobliging. Did you notice how 
he answered Perlot yesterday, when he asked him 
to pose to him for the arms of his Hercules ?” 

** Tt is true that old Pietro’s arm lacks symme- 
try sadly, aud that of Rabenstein, to judge by its 
proportions in a sleeve, must be at once muscular 
and well formed.” 

** All the more reason for his being polite and 
serviceable to a comrade. I have an idea—a 
baseless one, probably—that he was something 
or somebody in his native land—not Alsace, but 
possibly Germany—and that he is a spy.” 

“A spy? What nonsense, Bruneau? You 
Frenchmen see a spy in every beer drinker or 
hotel waiter from Emperor William’s dominions. 
Come, here’s our bathhouse. Now for a good 
splash. That will wash all absurd ideas out of 
your brain.” 

The discussion ended there, and the successive 
diversions afforded by the bath and the breakfast 
entirely changed for the moment the current of 
the young men’s thoughts. But the next morn- 
ing, when the group had once more assembled in 
the studio, the sullen expression and tnsociable 
ways of the self-styled Alsatian once more became 
the subject of covert notice and whispered com- 
ment. At last young Wilton, throwing down his 
pencil, exclaimed : 

‘Decidedly I can make nothing out of the arm 
of our old model. I must have some one else to 
sit for me. Here, Paul, Franklin, Hardy—some 
of you give me a look at your right arm for this 
Hercules of mine, won’t you ?” 

‘* Bother !” responded Hardy, looking up from 
his work. ‘* There isn’t one of us with a biceps 
worth looking at, except perhaps 

He checked himself, remembering what Bru- 
neau had told him the day before respecting 
Rabenstein’s refusal to pose for Perlot, but the 
young Westerner had noticed the glance that he 
cast toward their sulky colleague, and he pounced 
upon Rabenstein with a gleeful shout. 

‘‘ Here, man, you’re built like a grenadier or a 
Prussian. Off with your coat and roll up your 
shirt sleeves and sa 

But here he was interrupted by a howl of rage 
from Ulrich. The young man seemed to be 
driven literally out of his senses by the simple 
request of his comrade. He sprang to his feet, 
gesticulating fiercely, and shouted out his refusal 
in tones almost inarticulate with fury. His fel- 
low students at first gazed at him in amazement. 
Then Bruneau, collecting himself, cried out, in 
the midst of the growing excitement : 

‘See here, we'll have no such insolence from 
—from a fellow that we all suspect of——” 
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**You suspect me? Of what? Let me go— 
let me go! I will not stay here to be insulted.” 

But the lawless spirit of the young Bohemians 
was aroused to its fullest extent. It had come to 
be a sort of trial of strength between them and 
Rabenstein, who, white as death and with glow- 
ing eyes, started to force his way to the door. 
He was surrounded in a moment, and, in spite 
of his frantic struggles, his coat was pulled off 
and a dozen busy hands were at work to roll up 
his shirt sleeves. There came a rending sound, 
and the sleeve of the right arm was torn open 
from wrist to shoulder. And then the young 
men, one and all, released their prisoner and 
stared in amazement at his naked arm. On its 
muscular roundness was visible a huge scar, the 
mark of some terrible wound, not only long and 
wide, but deeply sunken as though the living 
flesh had been rent away from the injured limb 
in some violent and inexplicable manner. Ulrich 
stood, pale and gasping, in their midst, and made 
no further effort to escape from his persecutors. 

**Gracious Heavens !” exclaimed young Baird. 
What a terrible scar you have there, Rabenstein ! 
How were you hurt ?” 

‘‘Was it a burn?” asked another. ‘Speak, 
man, can’t you ?” 

‘No; it was a bite,” interposed Wilton. ‘See, 
there are the marks of teeth quite plain around 
the edge of the wound.” 

**T will not answer. I will tell you nothing !” 
panted Rabenstein, turning his ghastly face 
from one to another. 

** Just tell us what it was that bit you,” inter- 
posed Hardy, in a facetious way. ‘‘ Was it a dog, 
or a bear—or, perhaps, some pretty girl, from 
whom you’ve tried to snatch a kiss, and who got 
a mouthful * 

‘‘Let me go, I say} ‘Phe judgment of the Lord 
—justice shall be done !” 

And, breaking away from his tormentors, Ra- 
benstein fled, coatless, and unheeding his toru 
sleeve, from the crowded room forth into the 
street. Wilton and Hardy, repenting their rough 
jest, followed him at full speed. But they were 
unable to overtake him. They saw him plunge 
into the open doorway of a small hotel on the 
Rue du Marché St. Honoré, with a backward 
glance as if to see if anyone was pursuing him. 
There he disappeared. The young Americans 
continued in pursuit, and hurrying up the nar- 
row stairs, they reached the third floor just in 
time to hear a door on that landing slammed 
quickly and instantly locked. 

‘Let us in, Ulrich; pray let us in!” cried 
Hardy, knocking at the door. ‘‘ We are very 
sorry, and we have come to tell you so.” 
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Then the 
report of a pistol sounded from within the barri- 


There was no answer for a moment. 


caded chamber. The two young Americans made 
a rush at the door, and succeeded in bursting off 
the ill-secured lock. But before they could effect 
an entrance there came from the room a cry of 
*‘ Justice shall be done!” followed by a second 
pistol shot, and then a heavy fall. Pushing open 
the door, they made their way into the chamber. 

Prone upon the floor lay Ulrich Rabenstein, 
with a frightful wound in one side of his skull. 
He was quite dead, the bullet 
through his brain. The still smoking revolver 
lay where it had fallen from his hand.  Ilis bare 
right arm, contorted by the death spasm, showed, 
livid and appalling, the great scar that seemed 
set there as the sign and seal of some ghastly mys- 
tery. 

Wilton and Hardy gazed in horror and amaze- 
ment on the disfigured corpse of their unhappy 
comrade. The former at last broke silence with 
the ejaculation : 

**He must have been mad !” 

“‘Or else spurred to suicide by some terrible 
memory,” responded Hardy. ‘* That mark upon 
his arm—what was it ?—what caused it ? [ad it 
nothing to do with the poor wretch’s desperate 
deed ?” 

But this question was one that seemed for a 
long time impossible to solve. The police took 
possession of the dead man’s papers and few pos- 
sessions. The former were all in good order, and 
perfectly correct, and the latter were few and 
yalueless, with the exception of a massive seal 
ring, from the setting of which the stone had 
been removed, and possibly destroyed. At all 
events it was not to be found, though the police 
searched for it diligently in the hope that it might 
bear an engraved coat of arms or crest, or even 
initials, which might give some clew to the iden- 
tity of the defunct. 

Time passed on, weeks lengthened into months, 
and Ulrich Rabenstein and his tragic end had 
become well-nigh forgotten, when one day Rufus 
Hardy received from a friend in the United 
States, a journalist of energy and enterprise, a 
letter which ran as follows: ‘* When I first  re- 
ceived your epistle, my dear Hardy, containing 
the story of the suicide of your strange comrade, 
and describing the curious mark that he bore 
upon his arm, the revealing of which drove him 
to madness and self-destruction, it seemed to me 
that I remembered vaguely some event that had 
a bearing on that occurrence. It has taken me 


having gone 


some time to look up the paragraph, which was 
all the harder to find as my recollection of it was 
But I came across it at length 


so far from clear. 
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in an old file of the New York Herald. It formed 
part of a letter from Berne, written about cight- 
av. profound and puin- 
ful impression has been caused in this peaceful 
community by a murder which took place in the 
suburbs during the fair of last week, of which I 
wrote you an A young girl, Bertha 
Muller by name, and a native of the little village 
of Jex, came with a party of her young friends 
to partake of the amusements of the féfe. They 
lingered there till late in the evening, having 


een months ago, and ran: 


account. 


spent some time in dancing at one of the open-air 
balls. It was near midnight when the merry band 
started to return to Jex. Some of the party de- 
clare that Bertha Muller was certainly with them 
at the moment of their departure, while others 
state that they saw and heard nothing of her 
after quitting the fair. At all events, the poor 
girl never was seen again alive. Iler dead body, 
horribly mutilated and disfigured, was found a 
few days later amongst the bushes of a little wood 
not far from the fair ground. So far there is not 
the slightest clew by which the assassin can be 
traced—except one fact which may eventually 
lead to his apprehension, but which affords no 
assistance toward his identification for tie pres- 
ent. ‘The victim was a vigorous, powerfully 
built country girl, and she struggled hard against 
the wretch who killed her. When the post-mor- 
tem examination was made, the presiding physi- 
cian disengaged from between her clinched teeth 
a fragment of human flesh, which, on being sub- 
jected to a microscopical investigation, was proved, 
by the hue of the tiny hairs that studded the skin, 
to have belonged to a fair-haired man. Some- 
where in this world, therefore, the murderer of 
Bertha Muller lives and moves and has his being, 
with a mark like that of Cain stamped upon him 
—one, too, that may one day bring him to jus- 
tice.’ 

The two friends looked at each other in horri- 
fied amazement when the reading was concluded. 

‘To think,” cried Wilton, ** that we should 
have associated with such a villain! So that was 
the reason he would not join us on our bathing 
expeditions !” 

**T wonder who and what he really was,” said 
Hardy, thoughtfully. ‘ May we not misjudge 
him, after all ? There is no positive evidence to 
prove that he was the slayer of Bertha Muller.” 

** Only the testimony of the scar, and also the 
more convincing evidence afforded by his suicide. 
If he was really the assassin, justice has indeed 
overtaken him. And if it were he, I cannot 
help thinking that the cruel deed and the self- 
murder that avenged it are alike the work of a 
nadman,” 
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By J. CARTER BEARD, 
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‘In languid winds that northward blow, 
From lands where tropic summers glow, 
To temperate shores whose harvests show 
The bounty tepid rains bestow, 

Or borne upon the arctic flow 

Of icy currents as they go 

To dead coasts in their shrouds of snow, 
Hand in hand two spirits sow 

Seeds that germinate and grow 

On every side, above, below, 

As Birth and Death pass to and fro, 

In vapor in the fields of air, 

In gravid earth and water fair, 

Within, without us, everywhere.” 


‘‘Is not the night air very injurious ?” asked 
a lady of her physician, as he pulled down the 
window sash and ventilated the close, heated 
chamber. 

** It couldn’t well be as injurious as the air in 
this room,” he replied, ‘‘ if it had the essence of 
a thousand and one nights injected into it. Pure 
air, madam, is never injurious. Morbific air viti- 
ated by the unwholesome exhalations of sick peo- 
ple, adulterated by carbonic-acid gas from stoves 
and lamps and human breath, is always injurious. 
It is the sudden lowering of the temperature that 
sometimes follows the admission of fresh air that 
is alone ta he guarded against. Be careful that 
your fresh supply of air does not come in direct 
contact with your person until it has been prop- 
erly warmed, and nothing but the most beneficial 
effects can result from its free admission at any 
and all times.” 

‘** How people manage to exist at all,” said this 
physician afterward, in speaking of the incident 
just related, ‘‘in atmospheres such as I some- 
times find surrounding my patients, I cannot 
quite understand. The air in the streets is bad 
enough, as is shown by an analysis I made of the 
dust that came in at my office window during a 
few days that I was absent last summer. I exam- 
ined it first with my large binocular microscope, 
and then subjected it to chemical tests. It is 
an interesting experiment, and well worth the 
trial to anyone possessing a microscope, leaving 
out the chemical part of it altogether. Hair, 
cotton, wool, woody fibres, powdered lime, mica, 
iron and many other such matters, made up, with 
grains of starch, spores of fungoid growths, eggs 
of parasitic insects and microbes without number, 
an interesting collection of organic and inor- 
ganic material whose sum total is dust. The old 


saying that ‘every man must eat his peck of 
dirt’ is not so true as that every man must 
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breathe his peck of dust. Add to all this the 
sweeping of carpeted rooms, by which all the un- 
seen abominations held in the meshes of the woven 
fabrics—for there is little that is offensive in the 
air about us or on the earth beneath our feet that 
may not be imprisoned amidst its fibres — are 
projected into the air of the sick chamber to go 
straight to the lungs of its inmates, and I repeat, 
I wonder how people manage to exist at all under 
such conditions.” 

It will not mend matters to speak of such rep- 
resentations as ‘‘ nervous and crotchety,” and of 
those who make them as “cranks.” They are 
primarily true, admitting of as absolute demon- 
stration as a proposition in geometry, and it is 
rather a proof of common sense than the contrary 
to respect and be guided by them. ‘‘ No part of 
the animal economy,” says Physician KE. A. Parkes, 
F.R.S., ‘‘is in fact so likely to be compromised 
by poison as the lungs. The health, strength 
and integrity of those delicate organs are directly 
dependent upon pure, solarized air. The condi- 
tion of the lungs and the quality of the air are 
so intimate, the reciprocity is so complete, that 
a popular medical writer maintains that atmos- 
pheric air is the natural food of the lungs. We 
cannot indeed doubt the intimate sympathy be- 
tween them and the air, the noxious properties 
of the atmosphere producing irritation and dis- 
ease of the sensitive mucous membrane which 
lines the air cells and tubes of those organs, be- 
sides corrupting the fountain whence comes all 
growth and nutrition—the blood.” 

Especially dangerous is bad air in affections of 
the heart. Dr. Black, in the London Lancet, 
maintains that ‘‘impure air is more prolific of 
heart disease than any other cause. In thousands 
of instances of affections of the heart life is sacri- 
ficed, when, if the proper ventilation of the bed- 
rooms had been observed, the subjects of such 
disease might, despite the cardiac mischief, have 
continued to live for an indefinite time.” 

But what is true of cardiac disease is equally 
true of many others, and especially of scrofulous 
affections and consumption, which latter, accord- 
ing to Dr. MacCormac, is induced by rebreath- 
ing expired air. ‘‘ Persons of a delicate consti- 
tution or organization,” he says (and his advice 
may well apply to all persons whatsoever, weak 
or strong, in health or ont of health), ‘ should 
sleep alone, and, if possible, in spacious rooms, 
thus insuring a larger supply of pure, uncontami- 
nated air ; and the upper window sash should in- 
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variably be slightly lowered on retiring. When 
the sleeping apartment is small, if not carefully 
ventilated, oxygen, the essential element that sup- 
ports life, is quickly exhausted, and the individ- 





RELATIVE PROPORTION OF A MAN TO THE SPHERE OF AIR 
VITIATED BY HIS BREATHING IN HALF AN HOUR. 


ual takes back into the lungs carbonic-acid gas, 
so destructive of animal life; the whole system 
becomes deranged, the air cells ulcerate, and the 
entire bronchial region falls into disease.” 

The presence of this deadly gas, carbonic acid, 
which, as has been seen, quickly accumulates and 
impregnates the air of apartments where people 
congregate, may be known from its stupefying 
effects. The inmates of a room, if many in pro- 
portion to the space occupied, and especially if 
the ceiling is low, the place stove-heated and lit 
by gas or oil lamps, soon experience a lessening 
of the power of concentrating attention and a 
languor that merges into drowsiness, and finally 
into stupor or loss of consciousness. 

Pulpit orators in unventilated chapels should 
rather blame the physical constituents of the at- 
mosphere surrounding them for unwonted lack 
of mental ability on their own part, or a pro- 
nounced tendency to somnolence on that of their 
congregation, than spiritual agencies ; and school 
teachers in crowded schoolrooms will find thorough 
ventilation more efficacious than the severest dis- 
cipline in keeping pupils awake and attentive. 
We are creatures of environment. The air in 
which we physically live, move and have our 
being will surely impress its characteristics upon 
us, and sow thick with germs of death an organ- 
ism plowed and harrowed by disease, or let fall 
good seed of health and life that will grow through 
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many happy hours of ease to a green old age at 
last. 

But if we should give good heed what air we 
breathe, it is no less necessary to be careful what 
water we drink ; and, indeed, it may well be that 
we need to look more sharply in the latter in- 
stance, since our sense of smell, on picket duty, 
is not so apt to detect danger and give us timely 
warning. Indeed, to all the senses we can em- 
ploy for the purpose, sight, taste and smell, water 
may be accepted as fresh, pure and innoxious, 
and yet within it may lurk undetected germs of 
sickness and death. 

A favorite trick among the sellers of patent 
filters is to show a prospective customer two large 
glass receptacles, the one filled with unfiltered, 
turbid water upon a miry bed of sediment, and 
the other water from the same source after it has 
passed through the filter, translucent and spark- 
ling as liquid crystal. It is a very deceptive ex- 
hibition. No microscopic or chemical test will 
reveal the evil power, so cunningly does it hide 
itself in the limpid element; but it may be there, 
nevertheless, and all the artificial filters in the 
world cannot exorcise it. 

With natural filters the case is somewhat differ- 
ent. Nature is very patient. Her methods are 
slow, but thorough. Of all the rain that falls, 
for instance, but little, comparatively speaking, 
penetrates the surface soil. Part is eagerly seized 
upon by the thirsty air, and, evaporating, ¢éools 
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COMMON ORGANISM IN CROTON WATER. 


the heated earth and gives the atmosphere the 
moisture with which in turn,it supplies the needs 
of vegetable life and becomes respirable by ani- 
mals and men. Much of it is caught in passing 
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downward through the sod by roots of grasses 
and other plants, and appropriated to their uses. 
Slowly finding its tortuous way through the more 
or less porous beds of loam, sand and gravel, 
sometimes to a great depth, it becomes divested 
of organic impurities, and affords us one of our 
purest supplies of the element, spring and well 
water. 

No artificial process can ever purify water as 
its percolation by nature’s methods purify it, nor 
can artificial chemical treatment render it as 
wholesome as it is rendered in passing through 
nature’s laboratory to ‘the spring on the hill- 
side,” or ‘‘the old oaken bucket that hangs in 
the well.” 

But it must be remembered that artificial 
sources of corruption are also to be considered, 
and that wells or springs, in the vicinity of sew- 
age collections in the form of cesspools, house 
drains, pigsties, manured land, graveyards, or 
soil contaminated by any manner of uncleanness, 
must be looked upon with suspicion. A great 
tree overhanging a well is a picturesque object, 
but its roots, penctrating to the impervious 
stratum of clay beneath, form channels which 
permit the surface drainage access to water that 
should be held sacred from such adulteration. 
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PROPORTIONS OF WATER AND SOLID MATTER IN THE AVERAGE HUMAN BODY. 


AND WATER. 


Rain water is perhaps as pure a source in many 
respects as any from which we can draw supplies 
for drinking, being free from the mineral held in 
solution—seldom, however, in so great a degree 
as to be objectionable—in well, spring and surface 
waters. ‘‘ But the rain is the sewage of the at- 
mosphere.” All the complication of objectiona- 
ble substances called dust, the exhalations of mi- 
asmatic tracts of country, possibly the essence of 
certain prevailing diseases, and in the city, where 
from reeking gutters, garbage and dirty streets 
foul exhalations arise—all impurities are arrested 
and imprisoned by the rainfall. The atmosphere 
is washed and cleaned, but the rain water is quite 
unfit to drink. Our roofs, from which it is col- 
lected, are the catchalls for mineral and for or- 
ganic matters, too, that only want moisture to 
germinate and grow into putrefactive agencies. 
Let the first rain go by, turn the supply pipe 
from the cistern, and after a half or a full hour 
of hard and steady rain collect the residue, and if 
your cistern is perfect you will possess the purest 
drinking water that is to be had, as the saying 
goes, ‘‘ for love or money.” 

The well-known Theobald Smith, M.D., writ- 
ing from Washington, D. C., on this subject, per- 
tinently says: “‘ Every summer there is a vast 
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PROPORTIONAL SPHERE OF CLOUDY CARBONIC-ACID GAS RELEASED IN TWENTY MINUTES 
‘ BY AN ORDINARY READING LAMP. 


emigration from the densely populated centres 
to the open country. Here there is apt to be 
much carelessness in sanitary matters. A vague 
notion seems to take hold of the traveler and the 
summer boarder that in the country is safety, and 
that pure air is an antidote for all liability to ill- 
ness. Yet this same migration often carries the 
same diseases that threaten us in the crowded 
cities into the country, where the general unsan- 
itary conditions are often more favorable to their 
dissemination than at home. In all cases it is 
best not to drink any water, the source of which 
we have not inspected or do not know, until 
boiled. We cannot rely on the so-called filtered 
water. No filter in the market can make water 
containing germs of disease wholesome and fit to 
drink.” 

All suspected water should first be boiled, and 
then filtered to re-aerate it, for boiled water, un- 
less impregnated with air, is flat, insipid and dis- 
tasteful. The drinking cup at the public fount- 
ain is the fertile source of untold grief and dis- 
aster. <A single drop of half-dried sputum taken 
from its rim was recently analyzed, and found to 


contain nearly a million microbes, or germs of 
tubercular consumption. The water handed about 
in rail cars, and the ice-water cooler with its 
chained cup at the depots, are capable of doing 
more harm than scores of liquor saloons, bad as 
they may be; for the subtle, unseen venom is 
taken into the systems of delicate children and 
gentle women, there to work undeserved suffer- 
ing and calamity. These fatal germs are so fre- 
quently present that it is much better to go 
thirsty, for awhile at least, than’ incur danger 
by drinking possible infection. It is a mistake, 
too common not to need the authoritative cor- 
rection given it in late sanitary reports, that ice 
in freezing purifies itself. ven living germs 
survive, and it is almost as dangerous to use 
ice from impure water as to use the water itself. 
Beverages can be effectually cooled by being kept 
in a refrigerator with ice ; but the ice itself, un- 
less it is from pure water, should never come in 
direct contact with anything we eat or drink. 
What is here presented is by no means the result 
of views held by timid people or alarmists in any 
sense of the words. The statements made and 
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views advanced are held by thoroughly instructed 
sanitarians, by the most advanced scientists and 
the most practical and successful physicians, who 
have made the subject a matter of professional in- 
vestigation and lifelong study. 


GREAT AND 





SMA L L. 


Many lives, especially of little children, are 
sacrificed at the altars of indifference, ignorance 
and indolence, when a very slight knowledge of 
sanitary laws and a very little care to comply 
with them would have averted all danger. 





SHELLS, GREAT AND SMALL. 


By CAPTAIN 

THE noise, force, and tremendous moral effect 
generally, of artillery firing during a battle often 
does more to demoralize the force against which 
it is operating than the sharpest musketry, and 
many times decides an action when the propor- 
tionate amount of destruction inflicted would 
scarcely warrant it. 

In a cavalry fight in Georgia, in which light 
batteries on both sides took conspicuous parts, the 
truth of this assertion impressed itself upon my 
mind with particular force. 

My regiment had been ordered to take position 
across a creek which, in consequence of heavy 
rains, had overflowed its banks, and a quarter of a 
mile of low land on either side. We were turned, 
dismounted, into a cornfield on this low land, or at 
least what had been one a short time before, but 
now, owing to the earth being turned to liquid 
mud by the overflow, the cornstalks, by their own 
weight, lay flat on the surface, or else trodden 
underneath. Into this mass of mud and green 
leaves we were forced to wade, and finally to lie 
flat, with only head and shoulders out, having 
for protection a hastily constructed barricade of 
rails, the material for which had been a fence, 
but now was doing its best to emulate the exam- 
ple set by the corn, and float away. We, how- 
ever, wading about knee-deep in the rich, mottar- 
like mud, managed to collect enough rails to form 
a very creditable barricade, the building of it be- 


ing somewhat accelerated, I think, by the increas- 
ing ‘‘zip” of bullets the enemy were now treat- 
ing us to. Behind this shelter, in a poultice of 


black mud, we lay for over an hour, doing what 
execution was possible with our carbines, firing 
through the spaces between the rails. The 
énemy’s bullets did us but little harm, fortu- 
nately, as the slanting rails in front sent them 
glancing and humming off over our heads. 

Our artillery, unable to cross the muddy space 
and deep creek, took post on the high land in 
rear, and firing as fast as possible, its shells, 
screaming like fiends, passed over our heads into 
the ranks of the enemy. 


W. W. WEBB. 


We were really about midway between our ar- 
tillery and the enemy’s, therefore were treated to 
a double chorus of shrieks and screams, varying 
in tone according to the shape and character of 
the different missiles which both sides were hurl- 
ing in about equal proportion over our heads as 
fast as they could load and fire—the enemy di- 
recting theirs principally at our batteries, although 
now and then we would be treated to a shell, 
which would sadly disarrange our rails, and 
sprinkle our exposed parts with the muddy liquid 
surrounding us. 

That the effect of this shelling was demoraliz- 
ing but feebly expresses it. Although the shells 
passed over us at the height of eight or ten feet, 
yet it seemed as if each particular one turned our 
hair the wrong way as it passed, and we soon 
found ourselves in a great measure neglecting 
our small-arm practice, and sinking lower and 
lower in the mud. I never realized before the 
terrific force given these shells. ‘There was some- 
thing so resistless, so vindictive in their mad rush 
through the air, as though each one was bestrid- 
den by an angry demon bent on crashing through 
some living object, something that it must an- 
nihilate, and then, as if not content, darting 
from the ground on a second career of destruc- 
tion. 

The musket ball, though really more deadly, 
and generally directed at an individual mark, 
bears nothing appalling in its sound, nor does 
it mutilate or disfigure when it strikes; but when 
facing a range of guns, or even when partially 
protected, as we were, it is difficult for the brav- 
est to stave off the thought that perhaps in the 
next instant an arm or a leg may be dangling 
from the body, a crushed and bloody mass—or, 
quite as probable, the spirit itself may be rudely 
driven through a hideous wound across the 
boundaries of the undiscovered country. The 


musket ball does its work thoroughly, but comes 
on its way unheralded by the deafening roar and 
vicious shriek of its giant brother. 

Before the artillery duel was over the afternoon 














was far gone, and in the gathering twilight the 
flashes of the guns on both sides could be dis- 
tinctly seen before the noise of the passing shells 
reached us. But now our attention was suddenly 
attracted by a sight so strange and novel that, 
mud-bedraggled and somewhat demoralized as we 
were, excited our keenest interest. The fast-in- 
creasing darkness revealed to us flashes of light 
as something struck the rails in our front. The 
flash was about like that of a Chinese cracker, 
followed by a report like that of a small pistol. 
Several exclaimed: ‘‘ They are firing explosive 
bullets !” As the artillery fire had now about 
ceased, we gave our whole attention to this new 
phase of warfare, and before the fight ended we 
counted in our immediate vicinity about twenty 
of these, what appeared to be, diminutive shells. 
Much has been written both in assertion and in 
denial as to the use of explosive bullets during the 
Civil War. I have read several articles myself, 
written by both Unionists and Confederates, ac- 
cusing the other of their use, and denouncing the 
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It is singular that we read and hear so much 
about ladies’ hats, and are told almost nothing 
about those worn by men. But they have a his- 
tory, nevertheless. There are certain writers who 
say that the hat was first worn by men in the fif- 
teenth century, and that Charles VII. of France 
set the fashion. But this is not only presump- 
tively improbable, it is also absolutely untrue. 
While we cannot say who was the first man to 
put ona hat, unless it was Adam, we know they 
were worn in Europe long before the time of this 
French monarch. There are pictures given in 
manuscripts of the eleventh century, preserved in 
the Cottonian Museum, which show that several 
kinds of hats were then in vogue in England. 

Chaucer writes in one of his tales of a character 
therein depicted : 

‘* And fro the benche he drove away the cat, 


And laid adoune his potente and his hat, 
And eke his scrip, and set himself adoun.” 


And Langland, the author of ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” 
who was earlier than Chaucer and Froissart, 
refers to the hat as no new or novel article of wear. 
jut one may go far back of English history and 
still find the hat. It is doubtful if a single gen- 
eration of men ever lived who did not use some 
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practice as uncivilized and barbarous. I cer- 
tainly saw—and, too, in company with at least 
a hundred others—what appeared to be explosive 
bullets, made to explode by concussion. If they 
were not explosive bullets, what were they ? 

As for their being denounced as unfit for civil- 
ized warfare, I cannot agree to. Why should not 
a small shell be fired from a musket—which at the 
most could not kill more than one—as well as 
one a thousand times as large hurled from a can- 
non, and capable of destroying a hundred ? The 
object of war is to kill, and it matters but little 
how it is done, to my mind. 

It seems, certainly, rather absurd to taboo the 
little bullet with its accumulation of destructive- 
ness inside, and eall it uncivilized, while the 
blowing up of regiments sky-high by the spring- 
ing of mines, and the hurling for hours of tons 
and tons of iron balls and bursting shells by hun- 
dreds of cannon, carrying death and mutilation 
in every form, is considered in the highest de- 
gree correct and civilized. 


MAN’S HAT. 


. BENTON, 


head covering. In early Asiatic times this, to 
be sure, was a hood, made continuous and con- 
nected with a cloak—a garment which was worn 
by both men and women. But we know that 
hats existed in Rome; for a hat or cap was given 
to such slaves as were allotted their freedom, 
from which comes the symbol of a liberty cap. 
A certain kind of cap was given to students, in 
medieval times, when,they had acquitted them- 
selves of their studies, and, of course, passed out 
from their teachers’ rule. The college square 
cap is said to have been invented by Patrouillet, 
a Frenchman. The fool’s cap, sometimes worn, 
was an emblem of disgrace. : 

Men’s hats, when you come to think of them, 
have really more meaning than those worn by 
women, even if they are not as handsome. 
ler’s hat ‘‘ was the indirect instrument of giving 
freedom to Switzerland, and first developing the 
heroic spirit of William Tell.” The highest rank 
below the Pope, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
is the cardinal, who is distinguished by his hat. 
The origin of it is traced to Pope Innocent IV., 
in the thirteenth century. The scarlet color was 
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intended to signify that the wearer of it was will- 
ing to shed his blood for the cause he espoused. 
The Saxon word for hat, Haet, means some- 





thing which covers; though according to Horne 
Tooke, both ‘“‘hat” and ‘‘hood” come rather 
from Hacfrar, which means “to raise,” because 
these articles are lifted up in being placed on the 
head. 

All the aristocratic ranks, such as earls, dukes, 
marquises, barons, viscounts, etc., are known by 
the hats they wear. And what, asks some writer, 
is the crown of a monarch but an exalted and 
glorified hat ? 

If you lift your hat, or touch its brim, you pay 
your respects, or do homage. Its relation to the 
thinking part of man, no doubt, ennobles it. 
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‘‘ OH, GRANDPAPA DEAR, SUCH FUN! 


Men, for the most part, take off their hats before 
an audience, but the Quakers, who do not, make 
the hat expressive of their protest against the 
precedence of any priest or king. Jews in the 
South of Europe were once compelled to wear 
yellow caps. In France those Israelites who had 
gone into flagrant bankruptcy, whereby others 
were cheated, were forced to wear a green hat, so 
that they might be commercially avoided. 

St. Clement, the fourth Bishop of Rome, is the 
patron saint of hatters. It was he who discov- 
ered the method of felting. When he was a wan- 
dering monk it was his habit to put tow in his 
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THE MAN’S HAT. 


sandals, and when he found that the moisture 
and pressure of his feet compacted the substance 
into a solid fabric, he gathered the hint from 
which felt was afterward made. So, at any rate, 
the story runs; but new ideas are rarely one 
man’s monopoly. Felt really existed before the 
bishop’s discovery, and was well known to the 
Greeks and Romans. A very accurate descrip- 
tion of the way to make it is given by Pliny. 

The Greeks, however, wore a simple cap, called 
the cudo, which was merely a hard toppiece, 
like the modern Derby, only taller, and without 
the brim. An animal’s hide was drawn over it. 
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DAY, PERHAPS! 


Do COME AND HAVE YOUR FORTUNE TOLD!” 


The Greek pileus, which is a soft, conical felt 
hat, made without a brim, is supposed to be the 
true precursor of the modern hat. But the 
(rreeks used various styles made of felt, some of 
which resemble the beaver hat of modern times. 
The pileus is represented on many Grecian coins. 
‘*The pefasus of the Greeks and Romans was, as 
its name implies, an expansion of the pileus.” It 
had a liberal brim, which caused it to resemble 
many of the soft hats of our time. Sometimes its 
brim had a downward droop, and again it curved 
upward, 

The early Britons wore skullcaps, and also the 
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hooded cloak. In the fourteenth century the 
ladies outdid their lords by wearing headdresses, 
four or five feet in height, or three or four feet 
in diameter, from which long and heavy draperies 
were suspended. They were the subject of more 
outcry than the modern opera hat, and were so 
large as to make that insignificant. Strutt’s 
‘‘ Boo of English Costumes” gives for this era a 
curious group of knotted and flowing hats that 
were worn by the men. They were composed of 
cloth, ends of which flowed out in all directions. 
A much more respectable hat, something like a 
soft round hat, was worn in the fifteenth century ; 
but there were also other hats in those days, of 
stiff make, with narrow crowns running to a nar- 
rower end. In several of these feathers were 
stuck. The beaver hat was imported into Eng- 
land from Flanders in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

In Henry VII.’s reign men’s hats were said to 
be ‘* convenient and picturesque.” In the reign 
of Elizabeth a plain button cap was indicative of 
a countryman; but there were many kinds of 
hats then in use—hats made of hair, of taffeta, 
of wool and of velvet. Some were flat, and broad 
in the crown ; some had the sharp crown going 
up, ‘‘like the spere or shaft of a steeple.” It 
was not uncommon to richly decorate these hats 
with jewels, gold or silver lace and feathers. The 
beaver hat was first worn by the nobility exclu- 
sively ; and the silk hat of so many generations, 
the beaver’s successor, is kept still in the atmos- 
phere of distinction by being the hat prescribed 
for noble occasions. 

Ornaments on the hatband often indicated rank 
and quality. An old couplet says : 


** Any cap, whate’er it may be, 
Is still the sign of some degree.” 


The Puritan hat had no band or ornament what- 
ever. The hats in Charles II.’s time were cov- 
ered with feathers, and Pepys notes in his Diary 
that both men and women then wore hats almost 
alike—just as some young ladies to-day wear the 
man’s Derby. The cocked hat, famous in our 
Revolutionary era, was not handsome, but it was 
highly respectable. It was hateful to the French 
Revolutionists, and therefore dear to the Empe- 
ror Paul of Russia. ‘This Emperor made a law 
to the effect that any of his subjects who wore a 
round hat should be knouted and sent to Siberia. 
A little after the middle of the eighteenth cent- 
ury hats began to assume the general shape they 
took and maintained for nearly a hundred years. 
For fifty years past the chief changes in hats have 
been the abandonment of the stiff silk one for 


everyday use; the adoption of the soft felts, for 
which Kossuth and Henry Ward Beecher set the 
example, and the spread of the all-pervading 
Derby. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GEORGE C. HURLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

One essential quality of the geographer, in these days 
of steam and electricity, is reluctance to accept the more 
or less startling bits of information which appear every 
week in the reports of daily papers. It is often with en- 
tire good faith that a writer sends off a note about the 
discovery of a volcano in California, or a wonderful cave 
in Iowa containing statues of prehistoric men and in- 
scriptions in an unknown tongue, or some other not im- 
possible, but wholly improbable, story, which cannot be 
traced to its author. Real discoveries have some one to 
vouch for them, and they are nearly always reached by 
gradual approaches, not by surprise. Even in the least 
known parts of Africa and Australia explorers have a 
general conception of the peoples and the lands they are 
likely to find. And in such a case as that of the Kong 
Mountains, north of the Ivory Coast on the Gulf of 
Guinea, Captain Binger found, not a chain, like that fig- 
ured on quite recent maps, but detached peaks rising 
from an elevated plateau. Mungo Park’s report was cor- 
rected, but it had a basis of fact. The general contigura- 
tion of the continents is known, and the mapping of their 
surface is the chief werk that remains to be accomplished. 
New tribes of men will be met with, but they will not be 
very unlike the tribes already known, and it may be as- 
sumed that the physical features of interior Africa bear a 
logical relation to those already well known. ‘Two points 
in our own continent are objects of interest at the present 
time: Alaska and Labrador. So much had been said of 
the stupendous Falls of the Grand River, in Labrador, 
that two expeditions set out almost simultaneously the 
past summer to reach and measure them. They were re- 
ported to be 2,000 feet in height; yet the only authority 
appealed to was that of Mr. Randle F. Holme, who visited 
Labrador in 1887, but was obliged to turn back when fifty 
miles from the Falls. He says, in his report: ‘‘ It follows, 
assuming the elevation ofthe tebicland on the east to be 
approximate to that on the south, that in the thirty miles 
beginning with the Grand Falls and endiag with Lake 
Waminikapou there is a drop of about 2,000 feet.” The 
Bowdoin College expedition has the honor of discovering 
the Falls, two of its members, Messrs. Cary and Cole, hay- 
ing reached them on the 13th of August. The spray was 
visible twenty miles, and from the Falls the water flows 
through a caiion of archwan rock, with sides 500 feet in 
height. The reported height of the Falls was found to be 
a gross exaggeration, and the perpendicular descent was 
found to be only 200 feet, while the rapids add about 300 
feet, and the total is, therefore, not more than 500 feet. 
These measurements were practically corroborated by 
Messrs. Bryant and Kenaston, of the second expedition, 
who reached the spot two weeks after Cary and Cole, 
though Mr. Bryant makes the Falls 316 fect high, and the 
rapids about 200 feet. Details, after all, tell but lit- 
tle in such matters, for the mightiest known cataracts, Ni- 
agara and the Victoria Fall of the Zambezi, are less than 
200 feet in height. It will be some time before the Labra- 
dor Falls take their appropriate place in the catalogue of 
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natural wonders. Several expeditious have entered Alaska 
during the year, one under the command of Lieutenant 
Israel C. Russell. whose work is always serious and thor- 
ough. He was sent out by the Smithsonian Institution to 
make a survey of Mount St. Elias, and settle, if possible, 
the disputed question as to its elevation. It was reported 
for a time that Russell's party had met with disaster, but 
later intelligence, toward the end of October, told of their 
safety. The ascent of Mount St. Elias has been tried, but 
after an elevation of 14,000 feet had been reached the 
attempt was abandoned in the face of terrible storms. 
Another party, led by Messrs. Schwatka and Hayes, is 
suid to have crossed the Mount St. Elias Range, and to 
have discovered a large number of new mountains, sev- 
eral of which will rank among the highest in North Amer- 
ica. One peak, nearly 16,000 feet high, was named after 
Major Powell, of the Geological Survey. Over one hun- 
dred varieties of mosses were collected, and many speci- 
mens of rock; but the most remarkable discovery was that 
of volcanic ashes spread over the whole region in a layer 
of two or three inches in thickness, and about a foot below 
the Near St. Elias this layer was 100 feet in 
thickness. Schwatka considers that the theory of an ice 
belt extending from Mount St. Elias to the Arctic Circle is 
now disproved, and he fixes the limit of the ice belt at 
forty miles beyond the St. Elias Range, the country out- 
side of that limit being free from ice and snow for several 
months ‘in the year. 


surface. 


The savage grandeur of nature in 
those northern regions loses nothing in Schwatka’s re- 
He tells of a trip in canoes through ‘“‘ the great- 
in North "where the torrent bore 
them along at the rate of a mile in three minutes, and Dr. 
Hayes was twice thrown into the water, and was saved 
ouly by the narrowness of the cafion; but the width is 
not given. 


ports. 


est cafion America, 


CapraIn Hooper’s report of his cruise in the Corwin, 
during the past summer, tells of renewed activity in the 
little island of Bogoslov, in N. Lat. 53° 57, and W. Long. 
168" 00°. Professor Davidson, of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, says, in the “ Bulletin” of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, Vol. 22, No. 2 (1890): ** This 
was the condition of the volcanic islets until the 10th of 
February, 1890, when a sudden eruption took place, and 
the great light and clouds of pumice ashes filled the sky. 
The 17th and the 22d were also marked by great activity ; 
and from the village of Ilinliik the flames were seen over 
the crest line of Makishin.” Makiishin lies about forty-six 
miles to the east of Bogosloy, and [liuliuk twelve or thir- 
teen miles east of Makiushin. 
in the 


When Bogosloy was visited 
summer of 1890, it was found that most of the 
stretch of sand which had connected its two peaks had 
disappeared, and that the soundings had been changed. 
In 1891 the Corwin found the sand and rock between the 
peaks entirely gone. One peak, known as “* Sail Rock,” 
had disappeared, and another was spouting fire and lava, 
which threw a glow over the waters for miles in every di- 
rection. A passage between the peaks, with soundings 
varying from twenty fathoms to unknown depths, was 
found; and off the shore, where there had been good an- 
chorage, the lead failed to reach bottom. The rocks throw 
out a steam white and very dense, and this rises in a 
white cloud, visible from a distance of thirty miles. The 
top of the island is always enveloped in steam, and the 
heat is breaking away the rock in masses. Seals, sea 
lions and water fowl abound, aud the temperature of the 
water around the island is much higher than that of the 
neighboring ocean. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 





NEWS. 


Tue Glazier pretense of discoveries in the Itasca Basin 
has been disposed of by the action of the International 
Geographical Congress at Berne, which has recognized 
Schoolcraft, Lieutenant Allen and Nicollet as the real dis- 
coverers of the source of the Mississippi; and almost at 
the same moment with the decision of the Congress in 
this interesting matter appeared the Report of Mr. J. V. 
Brower, Commissioner of the Itasca State Park, on his 
Survey made under the auspices of the Minnesota State 
Historical Society. With his Report, which succinctly re- 
views the explorations from the beginning, Mr. Brower 
presents a careful topographical map. Itasca Lake has 
three arms, one on the west, one on the east and one on 
the north. From the northern arm flows the Mississippi 
River. The other lakes and lakelets, of which there are 
many in the basin, either terminate in Itasca, or are mere 
ponds, without visible outlet. The question as to the 
source of the Mississippi never had a legitimate existence 
after the survey of Nicollet, in 1836, and the Minnesota 
Historical Society has done a good work in publishing Mr. 
Brower’s accurate map. 

Tue most striking event in the African news is the con- 
firmation of the reported disaster to Crampel’s Lake 
Tchad expedition. Crampel left Brazzaville, in the 
French Congo, on the 16th of August, 1890. His party 
consisted of 4 Europeans—Neébout, Biscarrat, Orsi and 
Lanzivre ; 3 interpreters, 30 armed Senegalese, 95 natives 
of Congo tribes and 128 carriers. The advanced 
French post was Bangui, situated on the bend of the 
Ubangi River, and here he arrived on the 25th of Septem- 
ber. After strengthening the post and restoring order in 
the region, he left again in December, and plunged into 
the wilderness. He reached the Zuvanga River in safety, 
and sent back a letter from there, January 19th; the last 
communication received from him. Within a few months 
rumors were heard that Orsi and Lanzitre had been killed ; 
and later came a dispatch from M. de Brazza, the Gov- 
ernor of the French Congo, announcing the receipt of 
information that Crampel and Biscarrat, together with 
the Arab interpreter, had been assassinated, while Nébout, 
with the rear guard, had succeeded in retreating to the 
river. A later telegram confirmed, with added details, the 
report of the murder. A Loango child, a servant of the 
Arab interpreter, had reached the camp, which was under 
the charge of Biscarrat, and told him of Crampel’s death. 
Soon after the child’s arrival some Mohammedans entered 


most 


the camp to engage as porters. They were emissaries of 
the men who had killed Crampel, and their plan was to 
wait for the coming of Nébout and the rear guard in order 
to kill the two white men. They saw that they were recog- 
nized by the child, and took their measures at once. Bis- 
earrat and the child were cut down, and with them a 
native guard. Nothing had been heard of Nebout's party, 
and measures had been taken to reinforce the posts on 
the line of the Ubangi. Crampel was not yet thirty years 
old, but he had made himself a distinguished place among 
the energetic and capable men who are building up the 
French African empire. In a letter to his friend Harry 
Alis he says: ‘“ Aside from the direct results which it 
may have, my journey will be, no matter whether I suc- 
ceed or whether I perish, the symbol of what must be done 
by France in the future. In France we never become im- 


passioned for complicated theories ; what we demand is a 
clear formula and a fact to set it before us in a concrete 
form, so to speak. To make a point of union on the shores 
of Lake Tchad for our possessions of Algeria-Tunisia, of 
the French Soudan, and of the Congo, will constitute this 
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formula, and my journey will be the symbolic fact.” A 
second French expedition, under M. Fourneau, which 
was advancing to Lake Tchad from the northwest, has 
also been driven back with great loss, and a similar fate 
has overtaken two German parties, commanded, respect- 
ively, by Zintgraff and Morgeu. A new expedition, under 
Gravenreuth, is now in preparation, and the Committee de 
V’Afrique Francaise is organizing a party to take up the 
work of Crampel. 

Tue Kuen Lun Mountains have been carefully studied 
by Dr. G. Wegener, in the Berlin Zeitschrift der Gesell fiir 
Endkunde. The range extends from the meridian of 
75° E. Long. to that of 118°, and from Lat. 30° to 40° N. 
It has a length of 2,390 miles, and a breadth, where widest, 
of 500 miles; and its area is about 425,000 square miles. 
There are six parallel chains, running E.S.E. to N.N.W. 
by W.; the three southern chains being longer than the 
others. The uppermost southern chain overlaps at the 
eastern end the chain below, and this overlaps the lowest. 
There is in the fourth chain the great depression of Tsai- 
dam, intersected by the meridian of 90° E. Long. ; and evy- 
ery chain may be said to be composed of a number of smaller 
chains, lying close together, and running in a straight 
line in the general direction. The highest elevations are 
in the west, where the most southern chain reaches 20,000 
feet ; and it does not fall below 16,000 feet for about half 
its length. Throughout the whole range there is a sur- 
prising scarcity of animal and vegetable life. There are 
vast regions of the west and centre without inhabitants ; 
and these districts are swept by sandstorms. Some of the 
lower parts are traversed by nomads. The geological 
structure shows that the Kuen Lun is one of the oldest 
parts of the Asiatic Continent. 


THE news from Central Africa is discouraging as to the 
prospects of the British East African Company, which is 
reported to be on the eve of abandoning its work in 
Uganda, where Stanley supposed he had converted Mtesa 
and his people to Christianity. The difficulty is the want 
of funds for the construction of a railway to Mombasa, on 
the Indian Ocean. An application to Parliament for an 
appropriation has failed, and the stockholders of the com- 
pany have so far withheld further contributions. The re- 
lations of the company are also far from friendly with the 
Germans in East Africa, and a decree of the German Gov- 
ernment has added to the difficulties of the English. This 
decree forbids the recognition of native concessions to 
non-Germans for roads and railways, commercial and min- 
ing monopolies, and concessions of mines or lands be- 
longing in whole or in part toatribe. Although the de- 
cree is supposed to take effect only in countries within 
the German sphere of influence, it is none the less clearly 
intended to hamper the English operations in Central and 
Eastern Africa, where the limits between the territories 
held or claimed by the English and the Germans are con- 
terminous and overlap each other at many points. In 
the changes just made by Portugal in the administration 
of her East African province, it is not impossible that a 
similar intention to embarrass the English enterprises may 
have been at work. The Province of Mozambique was 
divided, on the 12th of October, into two provinces, 
known, respectively, as Mocambique and Lourenco-Mar- 
ques; the two to form collectively the East African Free 
State. Mocambique lies to the north of the Zambezi, 
Lourencgo-Marques to the south of it. The administration 
of these provinces will be in the hands of private com- 
panies, formed like the German and British African Com- 
panies. An inflow of capital for the necessary development 


~ 


of these regions seems to be assured to the companies, 
and some of the benefits which the English had hoped to 
monopolize may elude their grasp. At the same time it is 
well not to build too much in anticipation. The work of 
African civilization is not to be carried with a rush, and 
men must be prepared for disappointment. The example 
of the Congo Free State, fallen after six years into what 
looks like premature decay, should moderate enthusiasm. 
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Tue Lover’ Yearsoox or Portry. By Horace Parker 
Chandler. Vol. I., January to June. 176 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

THE KNIGHTING OF THE T'wins, AND TEN OTHER TaLEs. By 
Clyde Fitch. 275 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Illustrated. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

THe Mountains oF OnEGon. By W. G. Steel. 109 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Illustrated. David Steel, Portland, 
Ore. 

A Rusy Breyonp Price. By Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart. 
219 pp. Paper, 25c. The Minerva Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

Tue BacHeLor or Satamanca. From the French of A. R. 
Le Sage by James Townsend. 400 pp. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Worthington Company, New York. 

RosE and LAvENDER. 307 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Tlustrated. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Tue Barrie or GerryspurG. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
178 pp. Cloth. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

THE SHopuirTer. By Georges Ohnet. 209 pp. Paper, 
25e. The Waverly Company, New York. 

Strraicut On. By the Author of ‘ Colette.” 319 pp. 
Cloth. Illustrated. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. 

AsmopEvus; oR, THE Devin upon Two Sticks. From the 
French of A. R. Le Sage. 332 pp. Cloth. ITlus- 
trated. Worthington Company, New York. 

Sisyt Brotruerton. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
350 pp. Paper, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 

Hippen Sin. By Eliza A. Dupuy. 357 pp. Paper, 25e. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Tue Supreme Passions or Man. By Paul Paquin. 150 
pp. Paper, 50c. The Little Blue Book Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Tue New Wor.p anp THE NEw Book, anp Krinprep Essays. 
By Thomas Wentworth, Higginson. 239 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Ix Biscayne Bay. By Caroline Washburn Rockwood. 
Illustrated, with Photographic Sketches by Thomas 
Avery Hine. 286 pp. Cloth and Gilt, $2.50. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 

Tue Perrume Houtper. A Persian Love Porm. By Cra- 
ven Langstroth Betts. 49 pp. Vellum Boards. Saal- 
field & Fitch, Bible House, New York. 

ANAtoMY IN Art anp THE Art oF Mopeine. By Jona- 
than Scott Hartley. 135 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$3.00. J.S. Hartley, 145 W. Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York. 


MirtH and music reign supreme at that comfortable 
New York playhouse, the Casino. The charming opera 
bouffe, ‘‘The Tyrolean,” has been holding this stage for 
many weeks, and the pretty songs and laughable jokes have 
won for it a goodly share of success. Miss Marie Tem- 
pest’s rendering of the nightingale song is one of the prin- 
cipal features of the opera, while the other members of 
the company all do their parts in giving the auditors a 
pleasant evening. 
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LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Mr. Nei. Macponaup’s interesting paper upon ‘ Five 
British Authors,” which was published in the November 
number of Frank Lesiie’s Poputar Montuvy, contained 
a reference to Marie Corelli, the well-known novelist, as 
the daughter of the late Dr. Charles Mackay. This, it ap- 
pears, was an inaccuracy, and Miss Corelli writes us from 
London as follows: ‘I am not the daughter of Charles 
Mackay, nor in any way related to him except by adop- 
tion. Iam the daughter of his second wife by her first 
marriage ; a posthumous child, and only an infant in arms 
when my mother married Dr. Mackay. Everybody knows 
this except, so it seems, the Americans. My name is not a 
nom de plume, but my own legal one. I hope you will 
have the goodness to remedy the error you have inadvert- 
ently made. I had to write on the same subject to the 
editor of the New York //erald, who very courteously at- 
tended to my request.” 


Wat man or woman lover has not searched through 
volume after volume of poetry to find some line or verse 
appropriate to his or her special love affair to send or read 
to the object of adoration? This long and tedious search 
after little gems of sentiment is no longer necessary, for 
there has just been published by Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton, the first part of a two-volume work, in which are 
gathered many of the best poems treating of the divine 
passion. It is entitled ‘‘'The Lover's Yearbook of Po- 
etry,” containing a poem for every day in the year, col- 
lected and arranged by Horace Parker Chandler. Some 
charming bits of poetry are here set forih with good type 
and pretty binding. 


Some very bright and original short stories for young 
people are given by Clyde Fitch, in his ‘‘ The Knighting 
of the Twins, and Ten Other Tales” (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston). The stories are interesting, and told in a pleas- 
ant, readable style. 


Tur latest of the little books on *‘ Decisive Events in 
American History” (Lee & Shepard, Boston) is ‘* The 
Battle of Gettysburg,” by Samuel Adams Drake, and it is 
a complete and interesting account of this great conflict. 


A nomBer of Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s essays have 
just been collected and published in book form by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, under the title, ‘‘ The New World and 
the New Book, and Kindred Essays.” Besides the open- 
ing paper, which was read before the Nineteenth Century 
Club, there are articles on “ Literary Tonics,” ‘‘ The Peril 
of American Humor,” ‘‘ Do We Need a Literary Centre ?” 
‘*The Proposed Abolition of the Plot,” ‘‘ American Trans- 
lators,” ‘‘ The Decline of the Sentimental,” ‘* The Test of 
the Dime Novel,” ‘“‘ The Literary Pendulum,” *‘ A World 
Literature,” and eighteen others. 


Mucs has been published recently that will please lov- 
ers of fiction, and there are few persons who do not like 
to dip into the pages of romance now and then. Some of 
the latest reprints and new stories are, ‘‘ The Bachelor of 
Salamanca,” translated from the French of Le Sage by 
James Townsend, with a few poor illustrations (Worthing- 
ton Company, New York; ‘‘ Straight On,” a story for 
young and old, by the author of ‘* Colette,” well illus- 
trated (D. Appleton & Co.. New York); ‘‘ Asmodeus; or, 
The Devil upon Two Sticks,” from the French of Le 
Sage, with illustrations by Tony Johannot (Worthington 
Company, New York); ‘‘The Shoplifter,” by Georges 
Ohnet (the Waverly Company, New York); *‘A Ruby 
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Beyond Price,” by Sir Gilbert Campbell (the Minerva 
Publishing Company, New York) ; ‘‘ Rose and Lavender,” 
a pretty story for girls, by the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission” (Roberts Brothers, Boston). 


Mr. J. S. Harrixy, the well-known New York sculptor, 
has rendered a real service to art students by putting into 
a practical textbook (** Anatomy in Art”) his accurate and 
experienced knowledge of the external anatomy of the 
human form, both in action and in repose. The basis of 
this book is the series of Lectures delivered by the 
sculptor-author before the Art Students’ League, and in it 
have been incorporated the illustrations from Fau’s “‘ Anat- 
omy and Artists,” some drawings from Schadow’s work 
on Proportion,” and a number of reproduced photographs 
from nude models. An appendix in six brief chapters de- 
tails, with the aid of illustrations, ‘‘ The Art of Modeling.” 


Mr. Craven LAnGstrroru Berrs, who is known as a suc- 
cessful translator of Béranger’s songs, demonstrates his 
original quality as a poet in ‘‘ The Perfume Holder,” a 
Persian love tale told in smooth and pleasant pentameter 
couplets. Both the story itself and the style in which it 
is sung are tinged but not overcolored with the Orient. 
The perfume holder is described in the following passage, 
which may serve as a fair sample of Mr. Betts’s verse : 

‘* You in the misty amethystine West 
Know not with what a rare and pungent zest 
The Persian in his drier, purer air 
Values his perfume even as his prayer. 
The perfume holder—an effeminate whim 
To you—holds yet an honored place with him: 
Seatter within it but some glowing coals, 
Lo! from the brasier forth the perfume rolls, 
Like the warm incense of the votive breath 
From lovers’ lips as they unclose in death!” 


The dainty elegance of the volume in which the publish- 
ers (Saalfield & Fitch) have enshrined this poem deserves 
special mention. 


Tue ideal cherished by every new periodical, but real- 
ized by few, is to * fill a long-felt want.” Conspicuous 
among the fortunate few is that breezy and elegant new- 
comer, 7'he Club, an illustrated monthly journal of club 
life, for men and women. It is edited by Messrs. Edward 
Bunnell Phelps and Joe Kerr, who in starting this pioneer 
American club chronicle have put a new idea into opera- 
tion, and deservedly scored a hit. ‘‘ Up to date,” as 7'he 
Club says for itself, ‘there has been no publication es- 
pecially devoted to the interests of American clubs, to 
comprehensively and accurately mirror the doings and 
happenings of the club world. Zhe Club proposes to fill 
this particular unoccupied niche. For the little jars and 
teapot tempests of the club family it will have no ear. 
For the legitimate news and gossip of the big club world, 
with its 500,000 or more denizens on American soil alone, 
it has a lively appetite.” 


“Tre Avertcan Lapy” is a new monthly illustrated pe- 
riodical, filled with matters of interest to femininity, refined 
and tasteful in dress—as befits an American lady—and 
exhaling, literally, the perfume of the boudoir, as it is 
printed upon scented paper. Among its special prize of- 
fers to canvassers is the following: ‘‘ Any lady procuring 
five hundred subscriptions shall secure a complete wed- 
ding trousseau.”’ 


The other essential requisite for a wed- 
ding, namely, a bridegroom, is not “ thrown in”; the fair 
prize winner must look out for him while procuring her 
five hundred subscriptions. 




















